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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

UN THE STATE OF THE EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB THROUGHOUT 
FUROPE. 

F the art of instructing the deaf and 
dumb of our species to converse with 
their fellow creatures cannot be traced 

tu times of very remote antiquity, a 

position L by no means propose to lay 

down, it is, however, one which must 
not be ranked among the discoveries that 
belong a principe to the present age, 

We know of works upon the subject of 

teaching the deaf and duiab to think and 

write, and to learn usetul arts, so early 
as the beginning of the seveutcenth cen- 
tury. I shall instance one in Italian, by 

Signor Atinate, printed in 1600; and 

aotuer in Spanish, by Don Juau Pablo 

Bouct, printed in 1620. ‘These two 

books are generally reputed to be the 

oldest upon the subject extant. We have, 
besides, the Surdus loguens of Doctor 

Amman, a Swiss physician, who taught 

several deat-dumb children to speak in 

Amsterdain above a hundred years ago, 

and his de Loguela, the tormer printed in 

1092, the latter in 1700. In addition to 

these documents of what has been before 

our day, we have proofs that a very few 
years after the publication of the Ita- 
lian and Spanish works just mentioned, 
and before Dr. Amman began to instruct 
aiy person whatever, some Englishmeu 
of great learning and ingenuity conceived 
the extensive and astonishing idea of 
teaching the deaf-dumb to u:fderstand the 
conversation of others by sight, and to 
Speak themselves; an invention calcu- 
lated tu afford w them a complete partici- 
pation in the same means of develope- 
ment and expansion of the mind, enjoyed 
by the rest of mankind. The faculty of 
speech was thenceforward made known 
to those who seemed for ever excluded 

Irom its advantages; and the art has been 

practised, with the intermission of some 

‘ery short intervals, in some part of 

Great Britain ever since. 
lhe principles that led to the first idea 
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of teaching those persons to speak who are 
dumb only in cursequence of their being 
deaf (or the deat-dumb, as I shall call 
them, to coniradistinguish them from 
those who are both dumb and deat by 
nature), are very simple. 

Licaring is the universal medium of in- 
tercourse among men; it is also the mee 
dium by which men learn to express their 
thoughts to one another by sounds, that 
is, tv speak. Hearimg excites the child 
to make exertions for producing sounds 
hke those which he learns to understand, 
day after day, as the usual signals of 
thought and will among men. Hearing 
is atthe same time the criterion by which 
a child judges every sound, and regulates 
his first attempts to mould and exercise 
his vrgans in the way that produces 
souuds like those uttered by the persons 
about him. The deprivation of hearing 
trom the period of infaucy, whether ac- 
cidental or constitutional, bemg almost 
without an exception accompanied with 
absence of speech, it became the re- 
ceived opinion, that where the sense of 
hearing was not to be excited, it was in 
possible for a person so circumstanced to 
understand oral discourse, much more to 
pronounce intelligible sounds, 

The sense of seeing, however, 18 very 
acute ; and as our sense of hearing is al- 
ways observed to be stronger and more 
accurate in the dark, because then all our 
powers of attention are concentered upon 
tuat one method of perception, so with 
the deaf, their sense of seeing is generally 
quicker than oufs, because better ex- 
ercised, and their attention 1s not di- 
vided with a sense so powertul as that of 
hearing. If then, ordinary persons cay 
take notice of the variety of changes the 
muscles of the face undergo in pronoun- 
cing any set of articulate sounds whut- 
ever: and we aduut (what it is impos- 
sible to deny) that sounds which are dis- 
tinct, must have been produced by dis- 
tinct motions; it follows, to the compre- 
hension of every one, that the acute and 
well-exercised sight of a deaf person, 
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whose attention is all bestowed to that 
one point, may gradually learn to distin- 
guish the motions exhibited on the coun- 
tenance in pronouncing each word: and 
that he may at length succeed in making 
the very saine motions; which, if they be 
exactly the ‘same, ‘and produced in the 
saine manner, cannot fail of bemg accom- 
panied with the very words uttered by 
other people. 

Our neighbours, the French, who are 
i general too little inclined to allow the 
credit due to the inventive spirit of this 
country, or too much disposed to claim it 
for themselves, dispute with us the palm 
of superior genius and humanity, in re- 
spect to the unfortunate dumb and deaf. 

heir governments, since the foundation 
laid by their muniticent Bourbons, have 
certainly done much to attract the atten- 
tion of the universe.and claim the principal 
merit among sovereigns anxious to ease 
the unfortunate of the oppressive weight 
of evil. Europe looks with admiration to 
the progress of the schools of De ?Epée 
and Sicard in which the mode of instruc- 
ting is by a language not intelligible to 
the generality of men; the glory of the 
English is, that they first, in spite of 
seeming unpossibility, taught to operate 
in favour of the speechless, the last of m1- 
racles, to impart to them the gilt of 
tongues; and that here the bounty of in- 
dividuals keeps pace with the munifi- 
cence of princes. 

The celebrated Sir Kenelm Digby, an 
author of the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century (from 1630 to 1660), gives 
an account of a deai-dumb young man 
who was taught to know what was spo- 
ken to him. 

Dr. Wallis, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, Nos, 61, and 245,* gives a very 
minute description of the method by 
which he tauglit one deaf and dumb pu- 
pil to write, and general notions upon 
the manner in which he instructed ano- 
ther, a deat-dumb person, to speak. The 
first, a Mr. Daniel Whalley, was taught 
by the doctor to understand the English 
language mentally, and to become such a 
proficient in writing, that he could ex- 
press his own thoughts readily upon pa- 
per, and comprehend what was written 
to him by other persons; the second was 
Mr. Alexander Popham, brother-in-law 
to the Earl of Oxtord. : 
It is remarkable, that, notwithstanding 

instances so conclusive as these, and all 
which had been done in Italy, in Spain, 
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and in Holland, as well as F, . 
did not begin to be universally 

that those who were born we 
likewise destitute of th me 


| € powers of rea. 
son, until the contrary was demonstrated 
in France by the Abbé de VEpée. The 


progress which had been made in other 
countries, however satisfactory in mos: 
instances, was but partial, and seemed 
after some time, to be lost in obscurity. 
I'he consequence was, that many minds, 
endued with the brightest natural quali. 
ties, remained neglected, and confounded 
with the hopeless ideot. The success of 
De l"Epée fortunately drew the attention 
of princes, and crowned heads have since 
deemed the topic not beneath, their 
glory to notice. Several establishments 
ure now formed in various parts’ of Ev. 
rope under the immediate patronage, and 
at the expence, of the monarchs. The 
example was set by France: Germany 
followed: Italy and Spain, which gave 
birth to the first essays upon this curious 
subject, have joined in the benevolent 
undertaking ; 11 England the contribu. 
tions of private persons support a con- 
siderable institution; and Denmark and 
Russia either have, or are preparing to 
carry into effect, complete systems of na- 
tional education for the deaf and dumb 
on the most extensive scale. 

Upon a subject so intimately con 
nected with philological and_ liberal 
knowledge, and peculiarly interesting to 
the mind either of curiosity or beneve- 
lence, it may be acceptable to many 
readers to know what has been done in 
the various institutions of this nature 
now in being, where they are established, 
and by whom. A sketch of the various 
methods practised in those institutions, 
will enable the enquiring mind to judge 
of their comparative advantages, aud, 1 
the heart or genius prompt, to contrr 
bute to the extension of the blessing. 

The inethod usually practised in the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, 1st 
shew them the thing meant to be express 
ed, and at the same time repeat the 
sien or vesture which is to be thence 
forward understood between the pupil 
and his instructor as representing It. 
Then, passing from things evident 
the senses, to thingsintellectual, the ma» 
ter, by gestures, corresponding motions 
of the countenance, and the approx 
tion of such ideas as the pupil may have 
already conceived, proceeds to contre 
distinguish and give a separate gesture” 
name to each of the sensations, —, 
passions, and operations“ of the ae 
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and, in due order, to qualities and things 
ideal, as long, length, broad, breadth, 
time, space, immortality, Nc. 

Every person who has been present at 
the representation of a good pantomime, 
has had an opportunity of witnessing, that 
appropriate gestures are capable of con- 
veving almost the precise idea of the per- 
son who uses them, to the minds of 
others. ‘The language of gesture is ex- 
pressive, and it 1s natural. its first prin- 
ciples are the same in all countries, and 
require no instruction. By it the stran- 
ger in a foreign country makes known his 
wants, and understands the intentions of 
those who approach him. It is the me- 
thod imparted by heaven, to open a com- 
munication among the nations separated 
since the confusion of tongues. Even 
the English, whose countenanees, of all 
others, are the most placid and immove- 
able in conversation, and who are re- 
marked for accompanying their discourse 
with fewer gestures thanany other people, 
even the English make occasional use of 
the universal gesticulations for coming, 
going, threatening, inviting, compliment- 
ing, noticing, commanding silence, bid- 
ding farewell, assenting, denying, &c. 
By carrying tins language to its natural 
extent; chusing new and distinct signs 
for ideas that in themselves are distinct; 
and successively substituting the written 
word for the gesticulated sign, until the 
use of both, as signs for the thing or 
thought, becomes equally familiar; the 
deaf and dumb have been, and still are, 
most usually instructed ; such an edu- 
cation comprising properly the arts of 
conversing by manual signs and by writ- 
lig, 

In addition to the pantomimic method 
of conversing by gestures, and that of 
corresponding by the written letters in 
use among the rest of the nation to which 
the pupil belongs, a method has been 
adopted of easier acquirement than the 
former, to persons already acquainted 
with orthography, and of much corveni- 
ence where neither of the other methods 
can be practised. I allude to a literal 
language on the fingers, for which there 
“ire Various schemes, most ‘of which have 
been tried with some success. The fa- 
culties of a human being gain strength 
irom any kind of exercise, however tedi- 
us; or Imperfect, as these methods, com- 
pared with speech, must ever be ; and 
“Ince it is certain that a deaf and dumb 
Person, like any other human being en- 
cued with reasoning powers, wants but a 
set of distinct signs to unyavel the chaos 
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within his own mind, and pursue any 
train of thought which does not depend 
upon results too abstruse for his unas- 
sisted comprehension, it is equally certain 
that, if we communicate to him a certain 
set of signs, however incomplete and 
slow in the execution, he will make a pru- 
gress of some kind proportioned to the 
helps he has received. None of these 
methods, however, can possibly obviate 
the principal deticiency which they leave 
sull untouched, viz. that of being able 
to make a ready interchange of thoughts 
with any individual of the nation in 
which the pupils are to pass their lives. 
The languages of pantomime, of letters 
on the fingers, and of writing, assist, arid 
arc undoubtedly usetul in a high degree ; 
a correspondence is indeed effected by 
them, and they lead to the cultivation of 
the pupil’s mind; but none of them re- 
store him to a participation in the cheer- 
ful, easy converse, from which his want of 
hearing has severed him: and, without 
the power of speaking or understanding 
oral speech, he still remains solitary to 
the midst of his friends and of the world. 

There are seldom more than one or 
two among the whole number of any 
deat-dumb child’s relations, that will take 
the trouble ta learn the meaning and con- 
nection of his simplest gestures. They 
guess as well as they can at the purport 
of his mode of expressing himself; and 
in so many incongruous ways as their own 
minds happen to be variously organised, 
do they contrive gestures tu couvey tu 
him their own meaning. 

The language of gesticulated signs, 
therefore, althuugh to a certam degree it 
may be a help in the initiative’ instruc- 
tion, falls short of the purpose of exact- 
ness, aud writing also falls short of the 
purpose of speedy communtieation, two 


‘objects which are sutliciently answered 


by speech alone. The most complete 
system of gesticulation that can be taught 
the deaf and dumb, is as foreign a lan- 
guage to those with whom a pefson in 
that condition may have afterwards to 
live, and as diihculi to comprehend, as 
the least intelligible of his own orginal 
and peculiar signs. 

I have not heard of any persons who 
took the pains to attain @ competent 
knowledge of such a manner of express- 
ing thought, except the professors and 
pupils alone; nor is it reasonable to pre- 
sume that many others would quit their 
ordinary and important occupations, for a 
study in itself infinitely complex, with- 
out being impelled either by strong tre- 
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vessity, or the hope of obtaining a re- 
compence in some degree proportion- 
ed to the previous fauyue of attending 
it. Those unhappy persons who are in- 
curably dumb (that is, who want, or are 
irremediably defective in, the organs re- 
guisite to produce articulated sound) have 
certainly no other. resource to express 
what passes within them: yet even they, 
if their sense of seeing be not as defec- 
tive as their hearing, may be taught to 
read upon, and understand from, the lips 
of others, every thing that is said in their 
presence 

The mast numerous class of dumb per- 
sons, are those who are destitute of speech 
only in consequenee of their being desti- 
tute of the sense of hearing, which ex- 
cites other men to speak; and not from 
any defect in the organs of speech, with 
which they are in most cases as well pro- 
vided as the generality of mankind. This 
class of dumb persons is what I desig- 
nate by the name of the deaf-dumb; and 
they would have learned to speak from 
their cradle, if they had not been likewise 
destitute of the proper instruction to ob- 
serve and imitate the motions used in 
speaking ; which, in their effects, viz. the 
variety of sounds, are rendered so per- 
ceptible to all who hear. Every indivi- 
dual of this class is capable of being in- 
structed, not only to read the motions of 
the taces of others as quick as another 
can hear, but also to produce within his 
or her own mouth those very sounds with 
which the motions observed are accom- 
panied. 

We have upon record instances suffi- 
cient of the exertions of nature in some 
of these forlorn individuals, to Suggest, 
without any other proof, the possibility 
of bringing this theory to the same de- 
gree of perfection as the system of in- 
structing how to carry on a conversation 
by the aid of hearing. It is here worthy of 
remark, that the efforts of nature are to 
be observed in all and the very same 
Stages through which art will have to 
follow. 

It is presumable that in all ages the 
dumb have not been destitute of as many 
Signs to express their wants or wishes, as 
they could in that state be supposed to 
have had perceptions ; for this species of 
language 1s not denied even to the brutes, 

It is also presumable that dumb per- 
sons have always been able to invent for 
themselves, and that they have always 
made use Of, some particular signs to in- 

tunate how far they understood the mean- 
ing, gestures, looks, and actions of other 


people, and the events 
them: for this is what we 
tored dumb person do o 
with the greatey significance in propor, 
to his greater degree of intellect. Th, 
is the initiative stage of instruction ’ 
The famous French professors, the 
Abbés de |'Epée and Sicard, have foun. 
ded their system of instruction for the 
deaf and dumb upon this natural lan. 
guage of signs. By giving the fuil exten: 
to the inferences that may be drawatroy, 
the simple observations Just mentioned 
they have filled all Europe with the ecly, 
of their praise; a praise which every 
friend of humanity who has had an op. 
portunity of contemplating their succes; 
with all its consequences, will say is mos 


passing around 
t hinself, and 


justly merited. 


In thgPhilosophical Transactions, No, 
312,* there is an account given on the 
authority of Mr. Waller, the then secre. 
tary to the Royal Society, of a brother 
and sister, natives of the town in whieh 
Mr. Waller was born, and both aged 
about fitty, who, although tiey had been 
deaf from their childhood, yet notwith- 
standing, by observing the motions ofa 
person’s lips aad face while speaking, 
understood every thing the person sau, 
and returned proper answers. The pro- 
nunciation of this man and woman, al- 
though somewhat uncouth from want of 
being regulated by the ear, was perfectly 
intelligible. 

There is another instance of the ex- 
ertions of nature in what I shall call the 
second and third stages of the mstruction 
of the deaf and dumb, related by Bishop 
Burnet, in the case of a daughier of the 
Reverend Mr. Goddy, a clergyman ot 
Geneva. The young lady was first ol 
served to have lost her hearing when a 
child of about two years old ; and never 
afterwards, although she retained some 
faculty of perceiving when the air was agl- 
tated by very loud noises, could hear asi 
gle sound of what was spoken. By attele 
tive observation of the mouth and lips ot 
persons speaking, she rendered herselt 
able to understand all that was said 12 
her sight; and moreover, by mutatis 
the motions of their mouths, collected a 
sutficient number of words to form vat 
gou of her own; in which she could boi 
a conversation with her friends, and those 
whose attention and ingenuity were & 
pable of supplying her lapses and dei 
ciencies. With the approach ot dark 
her conversation ceased, until candles 
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were brought. With her sister, however, 
she held a conversation even in the 
dark; having learned in bed together to 
feel the different motions of the words 
by laving ber hand upon her sister’s 
mouth, and thus came at a knowledge of 
what she said. 

The nice sense of feeling here described 
isvery remarkable, but still inferior to 
what is enjoyed by many blind people, 
whe are said to distinguish the ditterence 
of colours by the touch. It is not less 
natural to suppose, that the sight of deat 
persolis may acquire a corresponding de- 
eree of acuteness, so as to be abie to sce 
what is absolutely evident to the touch 
of any body. 

Justances of the accidental articula- 
tion of a few words, Ina manner more or 
less pertect, have frequently occurred ; 
but too often, untortunately, from the 
principle of instruction not baving been 
understood by those about the deaf per- 
son, nur bis own attention guided toward 
the proper means of mastering the neces- 
savy combinations of sound, until gradu- 
aily lie should have become able to pro- 
novnce every word in the language at 
will, and of distinguishing upon the faces 
of persons speaking the words they deli- 
vercd, the greater part of these promis- 
ing beginnings have failed of the result 
that might have been expected from them 
in judicious hands. Still so encourag- 
inz is the prospect held out to persever- 
ance, that a tew words of any kind, asa 
rlime, or a prayer, may be taught many 
deaf children, without any previous as- 
sistance from elementary instruction. 
Ry merely repeating a set of words in a 
uniform manner tu a pupil who is very 
watchful, and possessed of strong mimic 
powers, it is not unusual to find that he 
ut ‘ength succeeds in rendering the imita- 
Gon perfects “<---> te ee 

Undoubtedly it would require more 
than the labour of a whole life to get 
through a language in this tedious way. 
A pupil may be able to repeat his prayer 
or his rhime by rote, and not understand 
the meaning of a single word of it sepa- 
rated from the rest, nor be perhaps able 
to read the same words in any different 
order of construction. It only proves 
that it is possible to imitate articulate 
Sounds by imitating the motions that pro- 
‘uce them. Instances of the repetition of 
Single words and phrases do not entitle a 
Protessor to lay # acme to any remarkable 

feree of merit, unless he can shew that 
's pupil understand the meaning of 
fvery word, and can read them in white 
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ever book or page they are found. That 
deaf-dumb children can be taught to 
speak, and to understand the speaking 
countenarice of others, is incontestable ; 
a protessor of genius will then, to found 
Just claims toa superior reputation, teach 
his pupil to pronounce each word in the 
language he himself speaks ; to distinguisia 
them at once, and with precision, pon 
the lips of others; and thoroughly to un- 
derstand the meaning cf what he himself 
may utter, or what others say. 

The time required for the complete 
instruction of deaf-dumb children in 
speaking, and every subsequent usefal 
acquirement or accomplishinent, may be 
computed from the usual course of nature 
with those who retain their hearing. The 
superior aptuess to learn, and the eager 
attention, of some children, have, in more 
than one instance, even anticipated the 
ingenuity of the professor to whom ther 
progress has done honour. Miss St, 
Servan, now a pupil of the Abbé Sicard, 
in Paris, learned, in a short period, to 
speak : although speaking is not a part of 
the ordinary instruction in that school; 
where the art of thinking, silent reading, 
writing, and the language of gesticula- 
tion, furm the principal features in the 
course of education. And Mr. Haber- 
mass, of Berlin, who was instructed by 
My. Eschke, to whom he is now an as- 
sistant, not ouly expresses himseif with 
great correctness, but, in the motions of 
the countenance, reads with instant fact 
lity the words expressed by any person 
who speaks in Ins presence. ‘ 

It is surprising that it has been posst- 
ble to derive so liithe benefit to the art 
of instructing the deaf and dumb, froma 
the essays and declamations of the most 
profuse orthoepists and professors of ora- 
torv: secing that the same species of 
knowledge upon which depends the ine 
struction of the absolutely deaf, 1s ind is- 
pensably necessary to correct all detects 
or impediments im utterance which are 
susceptible of remedy, and do not arise 
from the loss of one or more of the re- 
quisites organs. ‘The removal of every 
removeable cause of defective pronun- 
ciation, whether called obstruction, hes 
tation, or impediment, stammering, stut- 
tering, draw ling, lisping, speanihy through 
the nose, &c. depends upon one and the 
same theory; and whoever possesses the 
art of teaching the totally dumb to speak, 
is from that reason competent, ia supc- 
rior degree, to correct any minor disa- 
bility; and should be to give the most 


effectual instructions how to get the 
better 
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better of the most minute defect in speak- 
ing, as provincial and foreign accents, 
&c. 

There are about twenty different 
schools in Europe for the education ot 
the deaf and dumb. Of this number 
there are five established in the United 
Kingdom ; the remainder are all situated 
upon the Continent. 

The school of Paris is the stock from 
which the greater part of the Continental 
institutions for A x same object have 
sprung. It was founded by the cele- 
brated Abbé de |’Epée, already men- 
tioned, under a grant from the king: and 
has been continued without intermission, 
since his death, by the Abbé Sicard ; who, 
throagh his merits in ths department, 
has obtained a cross of the Imperia Ore 
der of Knighthood, the Legion of Ho- 
nour, and a seat in the National Insti- 
tute. 

The Abbé uses emblematical gesticu- 
lations to develope the understandings of 
his scholars, and convey his instructions, 
during the whole course of their educa- 
tion. By gestures they converse with 
their masters, and among each other. 
‘They argue in gestures, and by gestures 
they assist each other to understand their 
other lessons, and explain every difliculty. 
In proper tine they are taught to under- 
stand the language of their native coun- 
try in print and writing, and to write 
themselves, ‘They are afterwards in- 
structed in arithmetic, algebra, drawing, 
and every exercise or branch of the ma- 
thematics that their friends desire, or their 
abilities fit them for. When their school 
education is finished, they are sent home 
to their families, or apprenticed to useful 
trades. Some of those who have dis- 
played superior abilitics for the scholas- 
tic profession, are retained as tutors to 
the rest. Of these, one, named Mas- 
sieu, is highly famed for his ingenuity, and 
readiness to reply to any metaphysical 
question. Indeed, the worthy Abbé 
secms to be remarkably desirous of push- 
ing on the education of his pupils to a 
familiarity with the most abstruse points 
of metaphysical speculation; and he is 
tag so far right; as exercise of this 

sind, which necessarily requires a vast 
supply of words, and the nicest discrimi- 
nation between all their various mcan- 
ings, may promote a facility of substi- 
tuting words for thought. Ido not, how- 
ever, pretend to boast of a perfect coin- 
cidence with the system of Mr. Sicard, in 
my Own private opinion. 

I have mentioned Massicu; I shall 
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here relate an anecdote of him, wh 
caused at the time much amuse “ 
throughout Paris :— me 
Massicu, in one of his excy 
through the gay part of the City, wa; 
stripped of his watch and purse by = 
good-natured dames, who never in the 
least suspected that a deaf and dum) 
man would ¢ell tales. On the my 
man’s return to the institution, he wa, 
brought to account for the accident whic 
had happened to him. Massieu, it seems 
never tells lies—this was a litle trial 
for him; but here too he was can. 
did enough to acknowledge the truth, 
The ladies were, in consequence, broushy 
before the proper tribunal in the Palace 
of Justice, and Massieu was obliged ty 
attend. Although this young man is 
such a celebrated metaphysician, an 
writes with wonderful swiftness, he was 
obliged to have an interpreter present in 
court, and the good Abbé was required 
to fultil that otitce for his favourite pu- 
pu. The trial was a very ludicrous one, 
notwithstanding French deéseacy spared 
the modesty of the Abbé as far as was 
reconcileable with the ends of justice. 
The ladies were censured for their mis 
take, and the watch and purse recovered. 
No legal steps are ever taken tn France 
in which the life, liberty, or interest ofa 
deat and dumb person is concerned, 
without assigning and allowing them to 
chuse an interpreter; a regulation which 
it would be well to enforce in a coun 
try where personal liberty and property 
are much better secured, generally, by 
the constitution. I have heard, how. 
ever, of a very fine young man, the natu- 
ral son of a late great statesman by a lady 
of quality, having been shut up ina mad- 
house without the benefit of any such 
privilege; although his preceptor, the late 
Mr. 'T. Braidwood, was, as 1 aim well 
informed by persons intimately conneci- 
ed with the family of that gentleman, ot 
opinion that he was far trom labouring 
uuder any mental derangement or inali- 
lity whatever. I have not heard whether 
his imprisonment was the act of his ta 
ther, with whom he was known not © 
aurce perfectly in political opinions, oF 
if he be at present m existence; but cer 
tain it is, that no mention was made ut 
hia in that great man’s will, nor m the 
subsequent arrangement made for the be 
uelit of the widow and a daughter. He 
must, then, be no more. Peace to! 
ashes of the dead! It will be enough 
for the object of my mentioning here © 


Ds ‘ . - : E ? an ut it 
fate of this unhappy young man, gers 
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cerve to call the attention of those with 

whom the power lies, to protect the un- 
fortunate dumb from a deprivation of 
that justice which is allowed by the laws 

of our country to the worst of foreigners. 

The French government detrays the 

expence ef the schoo! under the direc- 

von of M. Sicard, and the children of 
poor persons are maintained and edu- 
cated gratuitously. Parents who can af- 
ford it, are required to pay a stipulated 

eum vearly. The gesticulations made use 
of among the pupils of this school are, in 

the outline they describe, not unlike the 

hieroglyphic figures designed by the an- 
cient Egyptians to convey the images of 
thoughts and things directly to the mind, 
Thus, a circle turned in the air, denotes, 
for instance, not only that figure itself, 
but eternity also; a long line traced ofl- 
wards in the air with the hand, denotes 
distance; a line with the finger repre- 
sents length; an extended motion of the 
hand and arm designates space, extent, 
immensity. The signs for persons and 
things are all taken from some quality or 
peculiarity. A woman is expressed by 
putting the hands, as a woman might do, 
under the bosom; or drawing the hand 
across the knees, to represent petticoats ; 
or putting one hand to the outside of the 
tlugh, in the attitude of a woman holding 
her gown in walking. A married woman 
13 denoted by pointing to the part of the 
hngers where women usually wear their 
nnys, in addition to the general sign for 
awoman. All the names, in fact, are 
highly descriptive, and many of them en- 
tertaining; I am sure they would prove 
very much so to an arch boy who is fond 
ot what is called taking folks off. The 
Abbé Sicard’s name is made by putting 
the hand up to the chia, with the thumb 


extended on one side, and the fore-finger » 


on the other;-the- lower fingers closed, 
Phis is a gesture which the children have 
remarked to be habitual to the Abbé 
when he walks, or stands, meditating. 
Fach of themelves, and of the masters, is 
designated by his peculiar sign or nick- 
name; one is by describing the attitude 
ot drawing, another is mentioned by flat- 
tening the nose with the finger; another 
by laying the finger along the nose, as if 
to intimate a very hizh one; a fourth is 
“xpressed by making the sign of a wide 
mouth, a fifth is known by a fierce look, 
Ke, ” 

Most of this mimic isvery diverting to 
Common observers; but I can assure the 
reader that the mimics themselves under 
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stand it very seriously; and that each of 
them seems pértectly content with his 
own nick-name, which, in their ordina 
Janguage, supplies the place of the French 
name, or surname. This they always 
write when there is occasion, without 
any allusion to the feature, custom, or 
habitual attitude from whence they derive 
the individual’s name in the language 
of signs, unless you desire to know the 
reasons upon which such a manner of 
naming a person is founded. 

[ have been present at several of the 
exhibitions of the progress made by the 
scholars of this institution, Their exer- 
cises are very curious, and it is pleasing 
to observe the rapidity with which they 
translate the gesticulated meaning into 
written words, They are, almost inva- 
riably, exact to a synonymy. One of 
them, [ remember, on a particular day, 
when IT was present, wrote down glory, 
for renown, i transcribing a question 
which was dictated to him through the 
interpretation of M. Sicard’s gestures ; 
but on the sign which he had mistaken 
being repeated, he corrected the word 
immediately; and, without hesitation, 
wrote the answer underneath in the face 
of the whole company. The tablet being 
a large square surface of boards painted 
black, and in front of the elevated range 
of benches, the chalk writing was distinct- 
ly legible in every part of the examina- 
tion hall. 

The whole then stood thus : 

“ Qu’est-ce que la renommée ?” 

“ C’est la celebrité, la publicité des 
grandes actions.” 

Then, pausing to reflect a moment, he 
added, as if to shew that he well under- 
stood the distinction,—“ Elle différe de 
la gloire en ce que la gloire tient plus a 
admiration ; et ne se doune qu’aux actions 

-gui sont en elles-mémes bonnes et gene- 
reuses, aussi bien que capables de faire 
éclat.” 

“ Whrt is renown (or fame)?” 

“Tt is the celebrity, or publicity, of 
great actions.—It differs from glory i 
this: that glory partakes more of admura- 
tion; and belongs only to actions which 
are good and generous in themselves, as 
well as capable of making a noise in the 
world.” 

In my next I shall continue the sub- 
ject, and present to your readers a view 


of what has been done in other parts of 


Europe. I am, &c, 


Purfleet, 
May 12, T3907. 


A. Many. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR 
MONG the specimens of our acade- 
mical drama in the time of James 
the First, few, I believe, are better 
known than the Comedy of Icnoramus, 

Jn a translation of this play, published 
at London in 1662, the author is styled 
R. Ruggles, and by Granger, in his Bio- 
graphical History (Supplem. 145, 146), 
Ralph Rugyle; but lus real christian- 
name was George. He appears to have 
been originally matriculated as a member 
of St, John’s College, Cambridge, June 26, 
1529, and to have afterwards removed to 
a fellowship at Clare-hall. In 1600, we 
find hun mentioned as one of the taxors 
of the University (Carter, p. 426); and af- 
terwards us @ benefactor to his hall, in 
money and plate, to the amount of 4001. 
The last we read of his honours is in 
1605, when, during King James’s enter- 
tainment at Oxford, he was mcorporated 
among the members of the sister uni- 
versity. 

The editions of Ignoramus I have met 
with are, one in duedecimo, printed at 
London in 1630; another in 1658; a 
third, “ Edilio privribus omnibus emen- 
dutivr,” Svo. Westinonast,. 1737; and 
© Tenoramus abbreviatus,” 8vo. Lond. 
1763. 

Of the translations, one by R. C. has 
been already mentioned, whom Coxeter 
explains to have been Robert Codring- 
ton (Biogr. Dram. vol. II. p. 165). 
Another version appeared in quarto, 
1678, under the title of “ The English 
Lawyer,” a Comedy, by Edward Ravens- 
croft Gent. And a third, forming a thin 
folio, appeared in 1736, with the follow- 
ing tile: “ Ignorami Lamentatio super 
Legis Commu nis Translet wrem ex Latino 
in Auglicum.” 

The University of Oxford, as we learn 
from the “ Rex Pilatonicus” of Wake, 
had entertained James with several com- 
plinentary dramas sume years before. 
Une of these exhibitions is supposed to 
have given rise to Shakspeare’s Macbeth. 
But in this instance, Clare-hall produced 
a drama of a more extended kind, It 
was originally acted March 8, 1614, and 
agun, by the king’s particular desire, 
May 6, 1615. Mr. Baker (MS. Harl. 
7042, p. 479) has preserved the original 
cast of the characters, copied by Gran- 
ger in his Biographical History; and 
among the state papers published by 
Lord Hardwicke, is a Letter from Mr. 
John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carlton, 
at Turin, dated March 16, 1614, giving 
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an account of the performance, « 
second night (he says) was a Comedy .; 
Clare-hail, with the help of two og; i : 
yood actors from other houses, hen 
David Drummond, in a hobby-jo, ~ 
and Brakin, the recorder of the am 
under the hame ot Iynoramus, 2 com. 
mon lawyer, bore great parts, The 
thing was full of mirth and variety, with 
many excellent actors (among whow the 
Lord Compton’s son, though least, was 
not the worst); but more than half map 
red with extreme length.” Ii Sir Fulke 
Grevil’s “ Five Years of King James” 
also, is another account of its reception, 
“This year (1614) the king, by the ep. 
treaty of Somerset, determined to go to 
Cambridge, and there was entertained 
with great solemnity; but amongst the 
rest there was a play called by the maine 
of Ignoramus, that stirred up a great 
contention betweene the common law- 
yers and the schollers, in so much as their 
Houts grew insullerable ; but at last it was 
stayed by My Lord Chancellor, and the 
explaining of the meaning.” 

But the principal object of my letter is 
to state an anecdote which occurs among 
the Harleian manuscripts im the British 
Museum, (Harl. Ms. 980, p. 161), ac- 
cording to which, neither the plot or exc- 
cution of the play appear to have ongi- 
nated with Ruggle. I quote the words 
of the manuscript, in hope that some of 
your Cambridge correspondents may ex- 
amine (if it still remains) the copy in 
Clare-hall library. 

“ The comedie of Ignoramus, so abu 
sive ayainst lawyers, and supposed to be 
made by Mr. Ruggell, of Clare-hall, 
Cambridge, is but a translation of a COs 
medy in Baptista Porta, out of Italian, 
intituled, Trapulario, as may be seen by 
the comedy itself, extant in Clare-hi 
: ‘ ’ ’ 
library, with notes of Mr. Ruggell’s there- 
on, of his contriving and altering there 
of.” i 

Perhaps some other of your Biblio- 
graphical Correspondents may add to the 
anecdotes I have collected. 


Lam, Xe. D. M.P. 
Se , 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazit. 


SIR, | 
n reply to the observations of Mr. 
1D. Lysons, I beg leave to remen 

that if my recollection does not mater 

ally fail me, for I have not any copy? 
my own letter to refer to, I did not mas 

“an unqualified assertion” that the a 

tory of Bedfordshire published by ; 

gentleman and his brother, con 
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considerable number of errors and inad- 
vertencies; but 1 think T qualited the 
assertion by mentioning that such luper- 
fections were almost unavoidable in works 
of this nature. I certainly regard the 
ublication in quesuon as a highly re- 
spectable onc, wud I consider the public 
at large as much indebted to these who 
take so much pains as Mr. Lysons and 
his brother have done, to contribute to 
their amusement and information. The 
errors and inadvertencies which I dis- 
cerned, or thought [ discerned, in it, I 
took the berty to point out without any 
invidious intention, © Most of then 
(Mr. Lysons says) had been noted for cor- 
rection even before he had read my let- 
ter,” which assuredly never would have 
becn written, had i been aware that the 
same Information had been conveyed to 
those gentlemen in any other mode, 

[ must just add, that 1 never bad the 
vanity to cousider my Corrections as of 
“ much importance ;” but 1 believe they 
are ull well founded, except in the i- 
stance of the title of the eldest son of the 
last Duke of Kent, which | always un- 
derstood was merely Baron of Harold; 
but, upou the authority cited by Mr, Ly- 
sons, there can be no doubt that the 
title he bore was that of Earl of Harold. 
lhe property possessed by Lady Lucas, 
the present representative ot the heut 
family in the county of Bedford, is un- 
doubiedly very large; and perhaps might 
have beou mentioned with the other 
ereat estaces speciiicd in my former Ictter, 
as colsituringa distinet class. Lt may pos- 
sibly serve to obviate any mistake, to say, 
that in the estimate of 40,0001. per ann. 
and upwards, I meant to include the es- 
tates ot the Duke of Bedford, Lord St. 
Join, and Mr. Whitbread. Iam, &c. 

Bedford, W. Becsuam, 

May $3, 1807%--- -—- - — 7 

——a— 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
STR, 

DEING engaged in measuring and 

> delineating the parts at large of St. 
Paul's cathedral, London, I wish to illus- 
trate my work with such authentic ac- 
counts of it, and of its illustrious archi- 
tect, Sir Christopher Wren, as I can ob- 
tun; but [ fear that of the learned ar- 
“hitect will not be so explicit and ditfuse 
“> Lwish, unless L obtain further docu- 
ments of lim and of his works than | 
fai yet discover. Much relative matter l 
“aware ty to be found at Oxtord, and 
‘4 some of the public libraries in Lon- 
“ol, Xe.3 but itis of his private life. fs 

MusiuLY Mac. No. 157. 
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professional notes, drawings, sketches, 
&c. that are so valuable to the biogra- 
pher, I now inquire sO earhestly tur, 
Nothing that I am yet acquainted ‘with, 
In the reach of inspection, will be omitted 
to be searched inte by me; neither pains 
nor labour shall be spared to make _uyy. 
work as pertect as possible. Of miy draw 
ings tor itl shall say wothiag, because 
they shall be subimitted to the pablic me 
spection when the prospectus is read 

fur publication; of which, Sir, L shali take 
the liberty of giving you timely notice. 

Any information addressed to me (ag 
under), whether concerning manuscripts, 
drawings, letters, &c. or of where they 
are deposited; also of where [ can see 
un authentic origmal of Sir C’s. pore 
trait; or, in short, of any account of him 
ov Ins works, shall receive my hearty 
thanks and due acknowledgments. The 
principal portraits were by Nneller and 
Klosterman, of which I have seen en- 
gravings. L should be happy to know in 
Whose pussession the pamtings are, 

[ have only to add, that it the public 
encouragement. shall keep pace with the 
private promise of support that [ have al- 
ready received from many gentlemen of’ 
consequence in the architectural protes- 
sion, and others in private life, no €x- 
pence shail be spared in having the en- 
gravings executed im the highest possible 
style of excellence, lan, &c. 

19, College- Hill, James E_nrs, 
London, Dec. 11, 1806. 

Pe 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

AUR. Cumberland, in his interesting 
N Memoirs, complains of the short 
lease which authors enjoy of their own 
works; yet twenty-eight years of copy 
right can be the lot of few writers; sins 


_gular, indced, must Le the good fortune of 


that author who lives to lament over the 
extinction of his profits, but not of his 
fame, on seeing his work become the ui 
versal property of the buvtseilers. . 

In truth, there is no country in Europe 
where literary property has been so weil 
secured as in England; or where au- 
thors have been more nchly recompens- 
ed. The commercial value of literature 
has been verv much on the increase of 
late years: and when we know t!.atimore 
than a thousand pou.ids has been ganii- 
ed by ua facetious work, but mot Cinl- 
pentiy so, which has bit the public ln 
mour: that the same sum is given for 
a single poewi fiom a wiiter whose inerits 
soime Wil dispute ; aud Unat iwe, and even 
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three thousand pounds have been gained 
by some bulky compilations; it wall hard- 
ly be contended that literary property 
can be insecure, or that a successful au- 
thor is not repaid for his labours. I 
do not mean to inter that authors can 
be too well paid: for either they pro- 
duce little, and therefore cannot enrich 
themselves ; or they produce rapidly, and 
therefore must often fail of success. 

lf we enquire into the state of literary 

operty in Europe, we find that the 
aa complain of the rapid piracies of 
Holland and Switzerland; and that be- 
fore a second edition can be prepared 
at Paris, it is anticipated at the respec- 
tive presses of those countries. In Spain 
and Portugal the literary character is not 
yet sufticiently respected, from the gene- 
ral poverty of their literature, which is 
still too much restricted to religious and 
sebolastic works. Their new publica- 
tions are litthe read at home, and of 
course no country even borrows them by 
translation. 

I believe literary property is not much 
more valuahle in Germany than in 
France. The Leipsic and Frankfort 
fairs, however, form a kind of monopoly 
of bouks, which ought to enable book- 
sellers tu give a better price to their au- 
thors ; but are the traders liberal? Have 
the best German authors ever received 
sums preportionable te those by which 
our English writers are daily gratified? 
My knowledge does not induce me to 
believe they do; perhaps some of your 
correspondents may interm us. 

An ingenious Italian writer observes, 
that the French, the English, and the Ger- 
mans, frequently inquire if Italy has still 
any of those great geniuses and great 
writers, who in former aves were the 
lights and ornaments of Europe? These 
nations, be adds, would perhaps be asto- 
nashed thatwe have so many even as we can 
beast, if they knew that the greater num- 
ber of our authors are obliged to con- 
sume @ great PMrt of their fortune to 
permet thew works ; and that the more vo- 
Wnaimous are the labours of a writer, the 
worse ig the chance tor him to get repaid. 
The cause of this miserable prospect 
which bterary men have ever before their 
eyes m Italy, it seems, is owmg to the 
prviteve which every exty in the nume- 
rous states ot Italy grants to its own 
bubjects; so that aa anthor who publishes 
® work at Milan, at Pavia, or at Cre- 
mana, has no property in that work, when 
pruited in any other principality: hence 


feecasy property bemg rendered inse- 
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cure, is of little value, either to the book 
venders, or the writeis; neither havins ‘ 
real property ina new work, Whether 
these natters ave better regulated uf late 
in that country, remains to be known, 
Zixo. 
SE 


For the Monthly Magazine, 
DEFENCE Of BUCER and the syouisy 


REFORMATION, 
N AY TI be permitted to express my 
astonishinent and concern, that the 
pages of your very resvectable Miscellany, 
should have become the vehicle of 
gross, Clumsy, and infamous calumny? It 
matters little whether the subject abused 
be living or dead. Justice is as much the 
due of @ person in one ease, as in the 
other; and in my humble opinion, there 
13 no difference whatever, morally speak. 
ing, between bringing an untounded 
charge against a mau who is no more, 
than against one who is capable of de 
fending himself. Nor is it, 1 think, at 
all less culpable to attack the fair fame 
of a person who died two or three centu 
ries ago, than that of one whose name is 
still fresh ameng us, and who has lett 
these behind him who are both able and 
willing to vindicate his reputation, 

Without any further preface, Mr. 
Editor, I deniand upon what authonitya 
writer in your last number, without either 
a real or assumed signature, has peremp- 
torily asserted that “ Martin Bucer, the 
refurmer, was born a Jew, aud, died a 
Jew?” 

When a person presumes to bring a 
heavy accusation against a man, who in 
his own day was an ebject of high respect 
for his learning and’ his piety, and whose 
name stands recorded with reverence for 
the services which he rendered to the 
community, of which he was a shining 
ornament, it is expected that the charge 
should not only be very accurately stated, 
but be accompanied with the exactest 
references, and supported by unexcep 
tionable evidences. When the assertiod 
is anonymous, a scrupulous attention @ 
these particulars is still more requisite, 
What must be thought then of the moral 
feelings of a writer, who, disdamng 
regard to historical and biographical ace 
curacy, vents a foul aspersion, Wt 
condescending to give us his own name, 
ora single voucher for what he asserts, 
on the memory of a divine, whose lear 
ing and moderation alune, entitle him to 
respect ? , 

itis not incumbent on me to enter 1? 


the delineation of Bucer’s lite and che 
racter, 
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racter; but that he died a Jew isa 
manitest falsehood, for the particulars of 
his pious exit at Cambridge are upon 
record. Dr. Parker, afterwards Arch- 
vishop of Canterbury, preached his fu- 
neral sermon; and Dr. Haddon, the Um- 
versity orator, in a speech at the funeral, 
drew bis character in terms which he 
would hardly have ventured to use, if 
such a circtmstance had even been whis- 
pered or suspected. But how ts it that 
this precious anecdote, which would have 
been a rich treat to the inquisitive and 
zealous Romanists, was never brought 
forward in the season of their triumph, 
after the accession of Queen Mary? 
How happened it that when the body of 
‘Bucer was taken up and burnt, together 
with that of his colleague, Fagius, a 
mean act of revenge worthy of its au- 
thors,—how happened it, I say, that the 
Judaism of Bucer was not then blazoned 
forth? 

If the story of his apostacy had been 
true, his enemies would not have failed 
to make the most of it; and that too for 
the purpose of covermg the surviving re- 
formers with confusion and disgrace. 

Your correspondent endeavours to 
represent Bucer as a furious persecutor ; 
and attributes to him principally the 
burning of two Arians in London, and 
ot Servetus at Geneva. With regard to 
the tormer, I challenge your correspon- 
dent to produce the least evidence, that 
Bucer had any concern in their death ; 
and as to Servetus, every body knows 
that he was tried and burnt treache- 
rously and tvrannically, two years after 
the death of Bucer. So much for the ex- 
tent of this calumniator’s reading, and 
the modesty of his assertions. 

Throughout this whole rhapsody, the 
reformation of the church of England is 
termed Bucerism; and it is even said, 
that “ our lawgivers employed Bucer, to 
accommodate their statutes to No Po- 
pery.” 

The English Liturgy, in fact, after being 
reformed by the bishops and other di- 
vines, was approved of by the privy 
council, and published with the King’s 
Proclamation, March 8, 154%: now Bucer 
and Fagius did not arrive in England till 
the latter end of that year, or the begin- 
ning of 1549; consequently, neither of 
them could have had any haud in that 

turgy, 

It is true that Archbishop Cranmer 
desired to have Bucer’s opinion upon the 
English: Common-Prayer Book, whicb 
the other freely gave luin at considerable 
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length; in consequence of which, some 
regard was had to his animadversions ia 
the revision of the Liturgy. It ought, 
however, to be observed here, that this 
learned and moderate divine, in his letter 
to Cranmer on this subject, says, “that 
upon his perusal of the service book, he 
thanked God Almighty for giving the 
English grace to reform their ceremonies 
to that degree of purty; and that he 
found nothing m them, but what was 
either taken out of the word of God, or 
at least, not contrary to it, provided it 
was fairly interpreted.” (Collier, E. H, 
vol. i. p. 296 ) Who after this will have 
the effrontery to charge the English re- 
furmation with Bucerism? What is said 
of Bucer’s being employed about our 
statutes, I might be excused from an- 
swering. It is for the author of this as- 
sertion to mention the statutes, and the 
particulars of the several accommodations 
made in them to the spirit of persecu- 
tion; for that, I suppose, is what is in 
tended, under the cant words of “ No 
Popery.”. When your correspondent 
shall have produced his testimonies in 
support of this, and his other paradoxical 
assumptions, I will examine them with 
impartiality, though with strictness; and 
if the truth be on his side, it shall be 
honestly confessed. Let me in return 
expect the same openness and caudour 
in him. 

I pass from Bucer to other positions, 
equality curious and new, ia this letter. 
Henry VILL. it is sad, put Sir Thomas 
More and Bishop Fisher to death, that 
we might have No Popery. To this I beg 
leave to add, that though these two vir- 
tuous men were beheaded for denying 
the king’s supremacy, yet at the same 
time the protestants were burnt in Smith- 
field and elsewhere, for denying transub- 
stantiation, Your correspondent says, 
that “ Cardinal Beaton was assassinated 


‘in Scotland, under Edward VI.” Pray, 


Sir, was Edward VI. ever king of Scot- 
land? But to pass over this, the Cardinal 
was murdered in his palace by Lesley 
and others, May 29, 1546: now Edward 
did not come tu the English throne ull 
the death of his father, which happened 
January 28, 1544. So much for this 
writer's historical knowledge. 

An atiecting picture is drawn, but 
briefivy, of the sufferings inflicted upon 
Tonstal, and other English bishops, in 
the reiyn of Edward. What persecu- 
tions they endured, [ am yet to learn, 
That they were deprived is certain ; and 
that some of them were imprisoned ts 
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equally so; but that they were perse- 
cuted, plundered, and reduced to misery, 
is false. The cases of Gardiner, and 
Bonner, will hardly be adduced; and as 
to that of Tonstal, it might better Lave 
been omitted. Ile was charged in the 
House of Lords with mispiision of trea- 
son, at the instance of the great and ame 
bitious Duke of Northumberland, who 
wanted the county palatiue of Durham 
for his own family, A bill was accord- 
inely brought in for attainting the bishop, 
and it passed the House of Lords, where 
not one of the popish lords or bishops 
spoke or voted ia his favour, Cranmer, 
however, the mild and virtuous Cranmer, 
whore name is so odiously calummiated, 
took up the cause, aud spoke against 
this violent measure, with that warmth 
and fieedom, which became an honest 


man and a yood bishop, m support of 


lnnocence, but which lost him the triend- 
ship of the Duke of Northumberland 
ever atier. Aud when the Archbishop’s 
arguments could not prevail aginst the 
Interest of this Duke, and the bit! against 
Tonstal passed the hou-e, Craumer, se- 
conded only by the Lord Stourton, pro- 
tested asuinst it; but was not even 
joined in this by the popish lords and 
bishops, who had protested ayainst 
every other act that had passed the House 
of Lords in this parliament. (Warner's 
Kecles. Hist. vol. ii, p. SO1.\—In the 
reign of Elizabeth, Tonstal, it is true, 
was deprived of his bishopric, lor iefusing 
the oaths; but in all other respects his 
treatment was gentie. He resided at 
Lambeth, with Archbishop Parker ; and 
when be died, bis obsequles were ccie- 
biated with the respect due to his rank 
and virtues. 

I observe, Mr. Editor, that vour cor- 
respondeut is willing to exeuse, if not to 
applaud the conduct of Mary, im having 
the “spirit and the power to retaliate 
upon the reformers.” Yes, she retaliated, 
ewe may alow him that word, witha 
vengeance. If the popish bishops were 
deprived, the protestant ones were burni. 
If More and Fisher were beheaded, wum- 
bers of the laity, men, women, wud chil- 
Cren, were first tortured, and then con- 
Shrine d tothe stake. Duet will this juve- 
mous declaimer condescead to point out 
any acts athe reign of Edward, done by 
the retormers, that could at all justify the 
Sagunary proces dings of Marvy, aod her 
eur lesiastical advisers, upon the ground 
ot rent hation ? | Werg any romanists put 
t death ta that reign, ol account of 
their re tou? The two arian case-, al- 
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ready mentioned, though they are not 
be palhiated, will hardly be addy 
because had those uittiay DY pers 
veuted thew notions under Mary. b 3 
Gardiner and Bouser, aud evey tly cy 
de Cardinal Poie tuonselt, would pas, 
have delivered them over to the secs. 
aim. 


iC vi 


In language as ridiculous as the whole 
paragraph is laise and malicious, Qucea 
Elizabeth is said, “Snot to have beca 
bloody, because sie pieferred stithny and 
strangling, to behead ng and burning” 
It is then added, to shew of her mereifyl 
dispo-1tion in the most striking manger, 
that “she stopped the breath of one 
hundred aud seveuty-tive catholic priests, 
and tive catholic women, v hose ciime 
was no other than teaching their here 
dtary rchgion in England.” Really, this 
venticnaa writes as il be had never read 
the history of England, or as if he 
tuought people in geneval were but su 
pericially acquainted with it. During 
the tivst eleven years of Queen Elue 
beih’s reign, not asingle Roman catholic 
Wats pr secuted capitaily on account of 
bis religion: and it was not ull atter the 
opeu rebellion of the Earls of Northun- 
berlauc and Westmoreland, for restoring, 
ws they termed it, the religion of then 
ancestors, that any rigorous measures 
were adopted towards the members ot 
that communion. Tr was, however, the 
bull of Pope Pius V.,—by which the 
(Juecn was formally excommunicated, 
aud pronounced to be deprived of her 
pretended right to the kingdom ; and all 
Ler subjects, of every description, were 
absolved from their oath of allegiuuce to 
her ;—it was, [ say, this atrocious aad 
abominuble act of usurpation, Joined 
with the most active and powerful efforts 
to carry it ito effect, that provoked 
Elizabeth and the parliament to prose 
cute the Romish missionaries, with a 
severity which otherwise would not have 
been exercised, nor could possibly be 
But when the Pope, who pos 
sessed at that time a much more fem 
dable power and influence than we at 
present are apt to conceine, took er 
hin to “cut of heretical princes fom 
the unity of the body af Christ, and * 

. ; pelt ”» : a 
declare their thrones vacant, It Wa 
inatter of necessity, arising from the 
principle of selt-delence, to guard the 
lite of the sovereign, and the indepem 
dence of the kingdom, from the nenanes 
attempts which such a bull was intencer 
te produce, And that it did actually 
produce various plots and conspiracie 
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" aii historians confirm on the clearest and lead; that I do not think it worth mr 
nost abundant evidence; nor indeed while tu trouble vou, Mr. Editor, or yous 
have | ever yet met with any Roman readers, any further on the subject. 
catholic writer of credit, who pretended Joun Watkina 
to deity the fact. Even ‘that lying rebel, ccumiiiatesls 
Saucers, (an author, it should seem, hot JOURNAL of a VOYAGE performed in the 

sown to Vour correspondent) dues INDIAN SPAS, ¢0 MAORAS, BENGAL, 
not venture to deny these rebellions and CHINA, &e., &¢., im HIS MasPsty’s 

‘ conspiracies: on the contrary, he glories SHIP CAROLINE, in they Fars 1803-4-5, 

. in them; Cauonizes those who suffers interjperjed with jhort DESCRIPTIVE 

f ed tie just puaishment of their crimes ; SKETCHES of Che PRESENT STATE of the 

aid tvlds them up as objects of ree principal SETTLEMENTS of the INDIA 

] verence and unitation, as martyrs.* COMPANY. 

Colleges were lustituted at Rome, Communicated to the MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

’ Doway, and St. Omer’s, for the express by an OFFICER of that sary. 

. wid avowed | urpose of training Uj} p young HE pumber of junks, sund boats of 

P omen, nauves of Engiand and Ireland, all descriptions, that are seen pass- 

© who were to act as missivuaries in their ing and repassing between Macao and 

, B ox country, under the direction of their C auton, exceeds all calculation or belief, 

} > superiors! Pinlip, king of Spain, founded Some of these yunks will carry nearly a 


two others; ome at Valladolid, and the thonsand tons; and those that trade to 
| PR soother at Seville; and they all incul- the Straits of Malacca, the Ealtern Is- 
| cated upon the students educated there- lands, &c. are very great curiosities, con- 
in, the duty of sacr.ttcing even their hves, taining perhaps two or three hundred 
ja the good work of destroying the e nemy merchants, each having his separate ca- 
of the holy see, and extirpating gy heresy in bin, or rather shop or warehouse. In 
their uative land. These formidable one of these junks, theretore, may be 
eaunes, for such they ungucsuouably  seea almoit an epitome of the suburbs of 
were in that unsettled perivd, naturally Canton: iwory-cutters and mauufactur- 
exciied considerable alarm im the Eng-- ers, painters, carpenters, blac ksiniths, 
lisa govermnent; by whow, with the guiduanhe, Se. all with their various are 
consent of parliancut, it was made a ucles avrauged for sale in their separate 
capital offence for these seminary-priests, apartinents. 
a> they were called, to enter the king- = The Chinese work their janks and 
dow. Yet numbers of them did venture other boats with astonishing adroitness 
over, and a tew , comparanly ely speaking, on this river, where they actua. ‘ly seein 
were executed Letit be observed, how-to fly through the water. The sails are all 
e.er, hat those who did sutfer, were pot made of mats, and ure narrow, but very 
put tu death for their religion; unless it botty. Shi pieces ot baruboo cross the 
be eranted, that with them, religion and sails horizontally, at short distances; 
treason were one and the same thing. At andto one end of these is attached : 
the tuac when these mtssionaries of the  bow-line, le uding forward; to the other, 
Pope were thus treated, the secular a sheet leading att; by w hich means their 
pests remained in quietness, and were sails stand better, and he nearer the 
Uninolested t--for which, - they became —wind, than any European sails possibly 
3 very OobnGNIOUS to the court of Rome, can. 
aid to tue heads of the English colleges When it blows fresh, and they have 
abroad. From the contreversial pamph- occasion to reef, they lower away the 
lets which passed between the seculars Aadliards, and roll up any length of the 
wid the jesuits, m this aud the succeed- sail they please round the lower piece of 
ing Teixn, any unbiassed person may be bamboo; thus re efing their sails at the 
able to judge, whether “it is hypocrisy bottoin with mach less diticulty than we 
tO say th. it the papal Mission: ries, Who cab atthe top; and thers they can cone 
Were cxecuted between the years 1570 tmnue to do, tillthe whole of the sail is 
and 1602, sufered for treason.” All roiled up, adapting it from the lightest 
that fullows i im your c vrespondent’s let- breeze to the heaviest squall with the 
ter is so wild and intemperate ; and at greatest tacality. 
the same time evinces either such grOrs They trequently have two or three 
Ighorance, ur such a wilful design tu mise mafts, but we never saw any with top- 
-—~— stances el al a. ne —~ masts: the niat-sals extends nn aheniae 
* ies ochisaate Aglicano, lib. ii, p. 4175 the masts (whieh are geucrally very tant) 
a feassom. : to wry beght. 
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On each bow of their junks there is al- 
ways pained alarue eye, and they are 
astonished (or at leust pretend to he so) 
that our vessels can find their way 
through mmmense oceans without eyes ! 

Those who are brought up to boats 
are iw yveneral prohibited frum residing 
on shore ull afier a certain term of years, 
unless they have accumulated a sudicient 
sum to purchase a littie house and a piece 
of tand. 

Their fishing fleets are extremely well 
regulated, acting mm perfect concert ; and 
ne buat presuming to anche or weigh 
wotil the commodore has made the signal 
by Gong, or beat of Tom Tom. 

The mouth of the Tigris, nay, the whole 
coaii from thence to the island of Hain- 
an,is very much tmfested with pirates, 
valled Ladrones. These are outlawed 
Tartars and Chinese, who as soon as they 
lyy hold of any boat or vessel, not only 
plunder it, but condemn the crew to per- 
petual slavery in the Ladvone fleet. They 
sometimes, however, reflux so tar iu this 
respect, as tolet old men yo ashore on 
promising to send them a certain ransom, 
which the jiberated persons seldom fail 
to perform with the most religious ex- 
acthess: fearing, it ts presumed, that if 
they did not, and were afterwards cap- 
tured, they might stand a fair chance 
of losing thew heads; the Ladrones not 
beme very ceremonious in this respect. 

The small cratt on the river, therefore, 
are 50 terrified at the idea of falling into 
the hands of the Ladrones, that when 
any of our boats were proceeding to, or 
returning frum Macao, a whole convoy of 
Chinese vessels of various descriptions 
were seen attending them, and taking ad- 
Vantage of the protection they atlorded : 
such is the confidence placed in_ British 
tars, even in this remote part of the 
world ! 

‘bo ths T was once an eve-witness; 
the Ladrones having become so bold, 
that they actuatly landed at Lantin shortly 
alter we leftit, and plundered some of the 
Villages. The men of war junks even, 
aud mandarins” boats, at this time were 
so frightened, that when a pleasure party 
of us went in the Carolnie’s launch, trom 
Ansou’s bay to Macao, we bad a convoy 
Gi some hundreds of vessels, that came 
to an anchor when we did, and vot une 
der we ely whener er thes sow us do SO. 
fubts are ra- 


ther curious, beine somewhat ditferent 


* 


}he Chinese manritince 


from those of Europeans: for their men 
Of war fave no puns, or at least very 


‘ hist + «ye oh , now 
: q lustead Ol Llese Lucy have loug 
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slender bamboos, armed at one end » , 
pieces of ircn like our board .,. 
wud sqme like battle-axes: thee ea 
weapons, offensive and defensive, consig 
in general of baskets of stunes, of diz. 
rent sizes, adapted to ‘the distances » 
which the engagements happen to oon. 
neice ! 

I had an upportunity of seeing one 
those battles once between two fishin 
boats, and I must confess they made ys 
of those missite weapons with uncommon, 
dexterity: very seldom missing their ag. 
versary’s vessel at least, and not unr. 
quently giving and receiving most woefi! 
knocks themselves. We were told tha 
the men-of-war-junks sometimes carried 
macclilocks, but we could never see any 
of them. , 

On the twentvy-eighth of November! 
embarked im company with several other 
othcers on an excursion to Canton, The 
weather was now so cold, that we were 
obliged to muitle ourselves up in all the 
European clothes we could possibly muy 
ter; and here many of us became sens- 
ble of our unprovidence in neglecting to 
preserve, while in India, those articles of 
dress which we had brought froma nor 
thern climate, but which, whule frying 
under the Line, we thought we should 
never need again. As the distance 
was nearly fifty miles, we did not neg- 
lect to lay in a_ sufficient quantity ot 
grb (as it is termed); in order that the in- 
terior might be as well fortified against 
the severity of the season, as the exte- 
rior: and this we found a very wise pre- 
caution, 

After passing through the Bogue, Tt 
ger island (se called from some faint fe 
semblance which it is supposed to bear 
to a couched tiver,) presents itself on the 
lett hand. It was abreast of this place 
that commodore Anson first came to 40 
anchor after entering the Tigris, to the 
no small surprize of the Chmese at An- 
nanhoy fort, where they mustered a 
motley band in hopes of intimidating bia 
from passing the Bocea ‘Tigris. On the 
right hand the land is tlat and swampy, 
consisting chictly of paddy ficlds, inter 
sected by innumerable branches of the 
river, We here saw amazing flocks of wilt 
duck, teal, and paddy birds, flying om 
so close to us that we might almost have 
knocked them down with our sticks, a 
so as to induce one to suppose they were 
never molested by the fatal cube or mse 
Gwous snare. ; 

By the former, indeed, they are never 
annoved, uiuless whea Lurepears a 
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passing; #3 the Chinese contrive te en- 
‘rap a suticient number of them, without 
resorting ta any Noisy Means, which might 
fngbten or cender them shy. \ 

From Tiger island uatd we got as far 
asthe second bar, nothing particular pre- 
cented itself to our view, 

Opposite this sand, which runs across 
the river, there is a stupendous pagoda 
budt on the wesiern bank; it is eight or 
ten stories high, somewhat pyraumidical, 
and tull of apertures in each square, 
<cemingly much decorated. We did not, 
her ever, stop to examume it. 

llere the scenery begins to assume an 
iateresting appearance. In the back 
cround, high and fantastically shaped 
mountains raise their summits amoung 
the clouds; while all round (with very 
little exception,) to the feet of these 
mountains, the ground secnus a level ver- 
dant plain, intersected (as before men- 
uoned,) with innumerable branches of 
the river, and artificial canals. It ts 
this last circumstance that renders the 
scenery so truly picturesque ; for a per- 
sun cun only see that particular branch 
on which he is sailing: but he Leholds 
with amazement a variety of ships, punks, 
aud vessels of every description, gliding 
as if by the effeets of magic, through 
tields and villages, winding among castles, 
pagodas, and monasteries, sometimes on 
one side of them, sometimes on the other, 
sailing in an lfinite variety of directions, 
and torming the mest whimsical, novel, 
and entericming prospect [ ever remem- 
ber to have seen! As we approached 
Wainpoa, “ the plet continued to 
thicken,” and we could do little else than 
gaze with a mixture of pleasure and asto- 
iushmeut, at the interesting scenes that 
surrounded us: scarecly a word being 
spoken in the boat for several miles, so 


completely was each individual's atten- 


fan arrested by the passing objects. 

Wampoa is an anchorage abreast of 
Dane's island, and distant trom Canton 
whout ten or twelve miles. Above thus 
place no European vessel is permitted to 
proceed, oa any account whatever: in- 
deed ships of an? great draught could 
hut go much further up, on account of 
the shallowness of the water. At this 
auchorage may be seen ships from every 
freat Mariume power on the globe, ex- 
cept France, there being none at this 
tue from that country. 

Tr viewing the various national flags 
flsing on board their respective ships at 
aupoa, itis highly gratifying to Eng- 
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lishmen’s feelings, to observe the British, 
superior in number to all the others col- 
lecuvely: while each individual sap, Lke 
uw Colossal emblem of the British com- 
inerce, appears to look down with con- 
tempt onthe pigmy representatives of 
the uations that surround her! 

Theie is little to be observed of Dane's 
island, more than that there isa little vile 
laze ov it iacingthe roads; while a num- 
ber of villas, pagodas, and mandarins’ 
seats are seen scattered about on the sur- 
rounding isles ; especially near the banks 
of the river, where there are boppo houses, 
where boats are overhauled, and cheps 
or permits given by the othcers of the 
customs: they so tar respected our pen- 
dant, however, that we were sufiered to 
proceed without the sinallest molesiation. 

I had almost forgotien to mention, thas 
itis at Dane's siand that ailairs of ho- 
nour are usually settled between European 
centiomen. At Canton, therefure, to 
** throw down the gauntlet,” it 13 O uv 
necessary to say, “ Dane’s island, sav!” 
_— Lo be continued. ) 

.—— 

For the Montily Magazine. 
CRITICAL SURVEY Of LESSENG'S WORKS 
[ For Particulars of his Life fee Val. 19, 

p. 269, aad Vol. 23, p. 38-] 

WN running over the litt of books which 

My. tsebaner has confulted or quoted 
iu his work, i muiifcd by chance a trittn 
one, which I with, however, be had 
kuown. 

You recollect what troubles in Portugad 
fucceeded to the death of Sebaftian. 
Cardinal Henry was too ald, and too 
fuperttitious, and tog thort a time 
power, to provide “againit the dangers of 
a ditputable fucceilion. Among thofe 
who advanced pretentious to the vacant 
throne was Don Antonia, the only one 
who made an active refiftance co the 
uturpation of the King of Spam. Thys 
prince is not reckoved by our authoe 
among the Kings of Portugal, av is done 
by French and English hiftovians: but 
facts are caretully collected to make the 
illutirious unfertunate known, as he de- 
ferves to be, by potierity. 

A:nong others, Madame Gillot de 
Saintonve wrote the lite of Don Anton; 
and her biography is the book whichI 
wouder not to find among the authorities 
of Mr. Gebaucr. Vhe fecond edition, 
which lies before me, appeared at Am- 


fierdam in 1696; aud the oriamal Paris 


edition is, I fufpett, not much antemor. 
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424 Critical Surx 
1 know this lady only by fone middling 
poems, aud thould not have thought her 
hid@ory entitled to much regard, were it 
not that ihe draws trom a pec uliar and 
refpectable fource the uopublilicd Me- 
woirs of Gomez Vatconceilos de Figue- 
redo. Of this man it is well known 
that he and his brother were among the 
moti taithid adherents of Don Antonio, 
But how came thete memoirs to the 
hands of Madame de Saiiitonge ?—She 
was his grand-daughter. tt iome allow- 
ances are to be made for the loquaciry 
of a Frenchwoman, much 
may be placed in her 
information. Allow me_ then put 
down a tew particulars inferred trom this 
volume, which here and there feem to 


contidence 


recuty or complete the ftatements of 


Gebauer. 
Firtt, a word or two concerning the 
partiality of Madame de Saintonge. The 
legitimate birth of Don Antouio ts with 
ber patt a dowbt. According to her, 
the father, Duke yay of Beja, exprei- 
ly acknowledged i his will that the 
mother had been ison though private- 
ly, married to him. Yet the adds, that 
Don Antonio, unul his return trom 
Africa, always fuppok “d himielf to be 
only a ni utural fon of Duke Louis. If 
this be true, the other cannot. Duke 
Louis died im 1555, thirteen years before 
Autouto’s return from Africa. Can the 
will of lis father have been unknown to 
hin tur thirteen years? Ina word, this 
circumtiance ts talfe. Louis may have 
made Won Antomo his fole heir: but 
that proves little im favour of a legiti- 
mate birth Lad this cirewntance beeis 
attetted in the will, the friends of Don 
Antoun would not have found fo much 
eifort neceiiyry to make out a pedigree. 
What this female bitterian 1: tys of the 
death of Cardinal Heury, proves fill 
more tlrongly ber thouehtliets paruality. 
‘The cardinal died in bis Guth veur ; and 
the favs hertelf: JZ etait 


VEU et uf?, 
cen devatt etre affez pour fuire juger 
gual n'irait pas fon. Why not ftop 
there? Why intinuate, betides his age 


and his decre} pate de, another caule of 
death? Yet () ¢ favs ontight, Qu loues 
nijlorins dient, que L hilippe trouva la 


fectet de Uempecher de ighewir. lad 
the bat uamed one fuch hittorian, this 
Tha: bei oe excutable. Gebauc | hi: 2s not 


obLierved the putation at y where: I 
fear, Madaine de Saintonge 


the reproacn of inventing it, 
‘bis does her no hou 10ur:—it docs 
But Lueretore follow that the no wix re 


mult mcur 


ey of Leffing’s Works. 


opportunities of 
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fpeaks the truth. She may mof fecureiy 
be truited for what retpects the broths, 
ot her grandfather; and this Mr. Ge . 
bauer might have ufed In the followins 
patilave: “in the Azores, efpeciaily i “ 
Tercera, a rumour had heen Hpread thoy 
King Sebattian had not been kalled, ang 
would fuon be re ttured to his fubjecrs, 
Afterwards, when Antonto Informed 
thofe ~~ Tercera of the death of Henry, 
and of his elevation, they were contey:. 
and although th: y hlouiut trom their “ty 
puties the defeat of Antonio at oa 
tara, and his flight, they remained y 
allegiance to their expe eted fovereion - 
efpecially as Cyprian® of Figueredo, a 
lteady adherent of Antonio, encouraged 
this expectation ; and as Ped: 0 Valdes 
and his Sp aniards had tailed in an at 
tempt at invation.” Here Mr. Gebauer 
js, contrary to lis cultom, very coneaie; 
and, what is rare with him, quotes no 
voucher, At leatt, he might have wutied 
Madame de Samtonce for the ehritian 
name of Figueredo, the brother of her 
erandiather. She calls lim Scipio, not 
Cyprian. He was, fhe favs, governor ot 
‘Tercera, and had declared tor Antone, 
without: littening to the oifers made hin 
by the King ‘of Spain, through the 
Princefs of Eboli Ruy Gomez. Philip 
I]. was theretore indifp ved acgaimft han, 
and contifcated ali his eitates in Porte 
cal, Rut the expedit hon inteufted 9 
Pedro Valdes was not the only one he 
rendered fruitiefs. Vaides, or (as Mae 
dame de Saintonce pons correttly calls 
lim) Balde, was an opmionated map, 
and thought victory co ald not efsape hiv; 
but, like fuch people, when pat to the 
proof he maintained but poorly the he- 
nour of his nation. Tle was wholly 
routed, and returned with difgrace and 
commas to Portugal. i hilip had bin 
taken into cuftody, and charged 
with an attack contrary to orders ; 
that all the intereft of his friends was 
requitite to intereept puniikment. The 
vear atter, a a fecond attei upt was made 
on Tercera, with ftill worfe fuccefs. Ot 
this Mr. Gebauer appears to know no- 
thing: but Madame de Saintouce relates 
it thus: The governor Figueredo bad fo 
few foldiers lett, that a lefs refolute maa 
than he would rather have thong ht of aa 
advantageous capitulation, than of a de 
fence. But nothing could thake his Te 
folution, and he thought of a itratage® 


0 
which fueceeded. He gt a nunber 
ee 


és i e 
* his man feems to have invented th 
fable of Sebaitian’s being alive. 
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oxen down from the mountain, and on 
the day of the battle marched them with 
burning matches on their horns among 
pis troops. ‘Phe Spaniards, w ho expett- 
ed no retiftance, were terrified by the 
apparent number of bis followers, and 
made but a confufed and ineffectual 
Gand. ‘Two of the Spanith foldiery fur- 
vived the carnage : thefe two were made 
to draw lots, and the one was fent back 
to Europe with the intelligence. 

However tkilfully Figueredo conducted 
hinfelf in Tercera, Don Antonio held 
‘+ more tor his intereft to have fo brave a 
warrior, and an advifer of fo inuch_ re- 
fource, immediately about hun, He fent 
for Scipio to France, and recommendéd 
lim to Emanuel de Sylva. Madame de 
Saintonge complains, that from this cir- 
cumtiance fome hiftorians fhould have 
inferred diffatisfaction .on the part of 
Yon Antonio; and cites a letter of his 
to Pope Gregory XIIL., in which he 
does ample juitice to the bravery and fi- 
delity of Scipio Vafconcellos de F igueredo, 

According to the narrative “of Ge- 
bauer, one would imagine that Don An- 
tonio, atter having been compelled to 
quit Portugal, always continued in 
France ; but Madame de Saintonge in- 
furms us, that he’often paffed muc h time 
in E nelond. His firtt voyage thither was 
unmediately after his fortunate efcape ; 
he crotled over from Calais, whither the 
I ukhans vetlel had brought hin. This 
— in the year 1581 ; and is noticed | by 

Camden, and after hin by Rapin. His 
fecond vilit to F neh: ud was oecationed 
hy the inconveniences to which he was 
expoied in France during the troubles of 
the Le eague, by tue contrivance of the 
hing ot Spain. Tt tuft have occurred 
in the vear 1585; and Madame de Sain- 
tunge relates one remarkable particnlar, 


Which the prffelies to have—obtamned. 


froin the antoyraphic means of Don 
Antonio: © Queen Eltvabeth,” f: ws ihe, 

- preiwely invited hin ta come to Fne- 

land; he “did fo, and was handfomely 
received. The queen caufed many: or 
net nobles, in the drefs of thepherds, 
to meet and wait on bin at Salishus ae 
and ty afflure lim that the great thep- 
her defs ot the country would atiord hie 
ra'ithe towns throuch 
he paffed, rej icing 8 smade: to 
uh at he feemed rather 2 tritmnp hal than a 
ri eo monarch.” His fecond itay in 
4 uglani| Latty d rill the vear } 500. ; 

On the death ot ht ury iif. the af- 
eS of Tra: ce aumed a new face ; als ¢ 
b dior Ant mio thoushe he mis “ht promis 
nielf 
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tae ative atittamnce o} Henry 
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IV. Henry was then at Dieppe, and 
Don Antonio went to vilit him there ; 
but the king did not yet think hinatelf 
firm epough on his throne to offer troop se 
Don Antonio, therefure, returned to 
Englaud, and thaid there till 1594, 

when Henry fent a meffage, through his 
ambailador, that Don Antonio woud be 
wele ome in France. Ile went by Calais, 
aud joined the king at Chartres. Le ry 
expretied willinguets to ferve bim ; and 
fent word by the Marthal de Mati ugnon, 
that if he chofe to be prefeat at the co- 
ronation, every thing neccit! ry fhould be 
furuithed for his suitable accommoda- 
tion, Don Antonio excufed hinfelf, on 
the. ground of an atthmutic complaint. 

Ife went however to laris, and was 
Joined there by the king; he folicited a 
loan from the government, but obtained 
gniy a permiilivn to burrow. Clermont 
d’Amboife was nominated to the corm- 
maud of the e xpe dition, which Antome 
was to obtain of the king: but fate de- 
creed otherwife, and the unfortunate 
Antonio died, 

All this is related by Madame de 
Saintonge, and may ferve as fupple:en- 
tary imatter to Gebaucr. What think 
you:—did Henry ever itend to ferve 
Antonio ; or was it the vanity of coliect- 
ing one contpic uous perfon more at his co- 
ronation, which occaiioned the invitation? 

W bat i is moft remarkable in Madame 
de Saitonge, is the account of Duu 
Antonio's detcendants. She relates in 
detail a love-ateir which Lows, his 
eramdton, had in Italy. “the lady whom 
he is ttated to have finaly imarned, can 
confequently be no other than the Prue 
cefs of Mouteleone, (witu whom, ace 
cording to the Hifoire Genca/ogigue, tre 
was united *) though ar de Saim- 
tonge fpeaks of her asa duve It lic wre, 
aud. of no contequenee, At that tine 
Don Louis had not niade tis fubmithon 
to the Spanith coverament ; tor the vices 
rov of Naples was very giad to get por 
fejlion of his perion, }fe mutt bave rco- 
noawnced his Ciauins very aie ; nud im 
concurrence with his father, Dou Ena 
nee I, who pres ioully tTorne dc “apuchin, 

<i 
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+06. las in its neighhonu: hood se- 
R vernl beautiful spots » highly fuvourte 
ed by nature, aud e ri chee L by art. Ape 
ley is hut a sv t distance tr ~~ this rude 
—— wy of the dead ; a closely covered 
ule le ad > up an ecree: ‘; ie ascent, \ hich 
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opens at length ona lovely lawn, at the 
extent of whichisseated the house; which 
has no imposing air of grandeur, but an 
Mviting appearance of repose and com- 
fort. The lawn is richly skirted with 
trees of all growths, from tine elms to 
low twisted bushy oaks, teathered down 
tothe crass, and uniting with it: it opens 
to the sea forty feet above Ingh-water 
ark, This height 15 a steep bank, en- 


tirely covered with luxuriant wood, of 


various sorts. Sumach, laurustinas, and 
othe: beautiful shrubs, are mixed with 
oak and hazel; and over their tufted tops, 
the view falls directly on the waves, mur- 
miuring at your fect. Walks sweetly 
sheltered, wind thronagh this rich fuliaze, 
und afford to pausing meditation a deli- 
cious retreat: no sound but the dashing 
wire mects the ear; and no object but the 
ecean stealing through the solemn gloom, 
arrests the eve. 

St. John’s, the seat of Edward Simeon, 
esq. is the favourite haunt most visited 
from Ryde. The grounds are extensive, 
and agreeably diversified ; amidst its fine 
woods, Taste has, with her magic wand, 
created a Paradise. On eneh side the 
gate by which you enter, is a beautiful 
and interesting cottage. ‘The low, pro- 
jecting thatch, which forms a porch, 1s 
supported by pillars of elm, not stripped 
of its bark: round these the clymatis 
hangs its purple bells, climbs the roof, 
and lines the sinple arcade betore the 
door; on each side of which rustic chairs 
are placed, and over one of these a pair 
ef turtle-doves (which are natives of the 
Island) have found a shelter. A labourer 
and his wife inhabit one of these beautiful 
eottages: the other opens into a bttle ele- 
gant room with painted floor-cloth, table 
and chairs. Sunple shelves, suspended by 
anibbon, are enriched with a tew interest- 
ine volumes: and this room ts, witha bene- 
volont hospitahty, dedicated to strangers, 
The sweet-scented white clymatis creeps 
over the window, and mineles its feathery 
clusters with its purple relative on the 
root. A deep shade of wood sheiters 
these lovely retreats, through which a 
winding avenue slowly Jeads to scenes of 
varied and more enlivened beauty. ‘Phe 
ground gradually rises, and the shade di- 
mouishes, tul from a considerable crai- 
nevuce a charming view of the ocean 
bursts upon the sight: as you procecd, 
the grounds are more ornamented and 
the shwubs more jaxuriant. The moos 
tontitions mansion is finely situated on 
an eminence, commanding extensive 
Views of the sea, while the intervening 
slopes are richly ornamented with bang- 
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Ing woods. Beds 

heoke nk brug + a, most luxuriang 
r -U) >» “Catter Periume 
and richness on the scene. Groups yj 
magnificent and venerable elms te 
a rich shade around the opposite aod 
while beneath their unbrageous cans” 
pies, seats of various forms and sizes ip, 
Vite the delighted loierer to linger til 
the last sunbeam warns him to depar 
One of our enraptured party exclaimed, 
that it was the spot where one mich 
fancy wood-ivinphs and fairies met, ty 

hold their revels. From this sheltered 

and lovely lawn, various walks lead ty 
diferent parts of the grounds. We soo 
crossed a carriage road, and entered 4 
spacious turf-walk, richly oruameated 
with tall shrubs. ‘This leads to a cottue 
singularly beautiful; and through a sin 
ple arcade at one end, a fine view of the 
ecean is afforded. The pillars which 
support this, are formed of saplings 
vailed to a piece of wood, which at a 
small distance produce the ciect of 
fluted columns: round these the teattree 
flings its flexile shoots, and twining 
honey-suckles intermingle their sweets, 
At the back of the cottage there is a 
recess, whose thatched roof sweeps 
over a rustic seat, enclosed by a simple 
lattice of unpeeled branches ; round these, 
twining shrubs bloom in lavish luxury; a 
lovely little sloping lawn fronts the seat, 
bounded by hedges of sweet-briar; below 
this, rising woods meet the eye, and he- 
yond them is a fine view of the ocean, 
Winding through a corn-field, we enter 
the coppice, whose sequestered and shady 
walks lead in dilferent directions to te 
Marino, an elegaut castellated building 
near the coast. A little gallery over the 
arched gatc-way leads to an aparunent 
whose Gothic wmdows open on the sea; 
here the liberal owner permits tea-pal- 
ties to be accommodated, and once 4 
week a band ef music attends m the 
neighbouring wood.* The grand view of 
the ocean in front, the tranquil gloom) oF 
the woods behind, the gentle rippling of 


— 


ts 





* It is much to be regretted that tle 
owner of this terrestrial Paradise, who with 
unusual liberality has studiously provid 
for the vratification of strangers, should 7 
tempted to any vivlatton of the sabbath, “d 
the addition of music on that day. the 
numbers which it assembles, and the coms 
viality which it induces, are not ae 
contribute to sanctity of manners; rth 
injunction, Remember the sabbath-day 
keep it hely,” issues trom an authority» ® « 
no man, however elevated or distinguishe ’ 
can disregurd with lmpumty. the 
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the waves On the shore, the seclusion 
aud stilaess of the place, all couspire to 
give an air of soothing selemuity to tlie 
wene, ‘Those who have taste and ftec/- 
iw, must bid adieu to St. John’s with 
revret, and “cust many a longme, Ine 
ge rie look behind. e 

* Hinstead had been mentioned to us 
as worthy attention: this isa smail luinict, 


* Fur shelter’d in a glade obscure;” 


ris sweetly ermbosomed in woods. Near 
the humble church stands the paysonage, 
a beautifully secluded cottage: it Is uk 
juost covered with jessamine and honey- 
suckles, Which meet the sloping thatch, 
val embuwer us little windows. A 
glass duor opens trom the front into a 
little garden, on whose beds bom 
bushes of anyrtle whicd scarcely lose a 
bear even in winter: over the door is a 
simple tablet, peeping treur amongst 
surruundiiy shrubs, vn which js inscribed, 


6¢ Contentment is wealth.” 


(ontiguous to the garden, isa ticld bound- 
ed by hanging wouds , through the natural 
arches of which, the ocean peeps upon 
the sight, A neat sinple willk leads toa 
yarden turmed on the descending chill, 
di wh whick a Hight of stone steps con- 
ducts to the beach, The continued wood 
mus ulony the coast » separ: ating the gar- 
den trom the ocean, Vhe i: Wwiting wicket 
epening on the shore, sometimes leads 
Water-parties sto land here; and the bene- 
vulent occupier ot this pes icetul abode, 
Is ol, wag Cneugh to permit them to dine 
Wider a spacious yew-tree, near the 
house, I had imagined that ‘habit: Iivns 
vommprising su many beeutics, existed 
vnly in the imaginations of the writers ot 
fiction: it Was a mistake; the iste of 
W: Wat al lords Many suc hy, and Biustead 
Pusouage is aményst the naurber. 
“tcep-lldi was now the place of our 
desunation; and we ascended our velic le, 
flushed with hope, to sce new beauties, 
and cajov new pleasures. “The Priory 
‘the scat or Judee Grose) is the first ob- 
Ject to detain the ttavcller. ‘bane grounds 
“re on a vrand seale, aud enfiched with 
yeurce shir iOS aud trees, From dhiiteicent 
Opetiugs a the walks, very fine views or 
the sca are utlurded ; aud a large fleet at 
alchor within our cht, pres tly enriched 
this x ene, On quitting r ‘the we lory, lhe 
Pad becomes highly j interesting, rowautic, 
andsaried. St. Helen's is a lovely point; 
the litte hamlet. is situated on a fine 
chi, the har bour at the bottom. We 
MONT bass throu. 2h Brading, a simail shale 
Ceo) uncicut im abs bp! scare ance, Lhe 
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first religious establishment in the Island, 
is suid to have been here. Sandown, a 
short distance further, has a considerable 
tort, built by Henry VIEL: it is kept im 
repair, and well manned. Humilating 
pruots of the iapertect: state even of ¢.- 
vilized society, here crowd oa the sight, 
‘The eye is ofeaded by those nurseries of 
ignurance and te rocity—barracks ; and 
the nund is wrested trom its wanquillity 
by the gleaming firelock, and the discor- 
dantdrum, Near the shore a number of 
huts formed ot the suil, are erected for 
the soldiers’ wives; these buildings, with 
all their wretched accompaniments, sigs 
gest the wiea of a Mottentot settiement, 
That man sbould ever be transiormed 
into a machine for expediting human 
inurder, is a melancholy and awtul cons 
sideration; but that tis execrable pro- 
tession should be carmed on amidst ail 
that is beautiful and sublime in nature, 
is as oilensive to taste, as it 1s obnoxious 
to yudvinent and fteciing. Near this sput 
is the cottage of the once celebrated os 
Wilkes, iti is nnely situated, the bay o 
Sandown sweeping just below its wine 
dows. ‘The plautations and shrabberies 
were once ofaumented with pavilions, 
and gay with flowers. A memonal to 
Cc hurehill was erected here, after a model 
vt Virgil’s tomb at Nuples. The shrube 
beries ure now tor in pieces, the wood 
destroyed, the house shut up, turlorn, and 
desolate. On meeting a woman amidst 
the wild, basked her what bad done all 
this: she replied, “ the soldiers, ma’am, 
the soldiers; they tear every thing te 
pieces ;" aud with an exclamation too 
sacred for the oc casion, added ** what 
iluwers there war 
It is scarcely "possi ile to conceive 

within tweuty niles, a ride which come 
prehends suc hh vanety, beauty, grandeur, 
and subdumity, as that between Ryde 
and Non. Fine bold views of the sea, 
lott, eh ths, rich plots of ground covered 
with rive barvests, and hangurg wo nls 
orname ating the deep slopes, form an 
ever-changuig = Variety, 
At Shanklin Chine, the subline part of 
the scenery comimenccs. ‘Tilis is an une 
mense chasm, formed by some awiui cone 
vulsion of nature. The height of the 
cliiis at its opening on the shore, ts at 
least two hundred and seveuty feet: the 
sloping winding sides of this vrai ussure 
are richly covered W ith w variety of tule, 
whieh conceals us te bobbi ation. Ju 
diferent edges of the iolatiel rock, are 
two cottage: , which have a very Ae u- 
resque ¢Cilect, whether beheld trun avove 
or below ; th. se hes H ehten tl Wie buvVell y woud 
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beauty of the scenc. A winding path 
conducts down the Chine to the shore. 
The rocks on) exch side of this magnificent 
entrance, fourm a curve, whose base 
the sweeping -ocean laves, adding so- 
Jemnity to grandeur. 

The road trom this place is extremely 
interesting: it winds circuitously over 
Jony and steep hills, sometimes approach- 
joe so near the Alpine precipice, thata 
degree of solemuity, if . not of terror, 
mingles with the grand sensations it in- 
spires, In some parts a few paces only 
can be traced; and it appears as if the 
carriage faust either ascend the clouds, 
or be precipitated into the ocean, Thus 
are expectation and fancy kept fully 
awake, cil we enter on a scene which 
Imavination’ never cated to — picture. 
Feeling is at a loss for language in which 
to describe the extraordinary combina- 
tion of the romantic’and beautiful, the 
grand and-the sublime, which that won- 
derful phenomenon, a land-slip, presents, 
An immense range of mountain extends 
on the right, on the left the ocean: the 
iitermediate ground has been rent from 
that above; and detached cottages, scat- 
tered hamlets, little tields covered with 
corn, and waving woods, are intermingled 
with a magnificent chaos’ of rocks, and 
fill the valley. ‘Tuniultuous sensations 
of delicht rush on the. soul’ at the con- 
templation ef a scene like this, which 
must be felt in order to be comprehen- 
ded. The Inn justly denominated Steep- 
boll, fas the house is placed at the foot 
of an nhnost perpendicular mountain,) 
afiorded us an agreeable halting-place ; 
as by a short walk we could revisit this 
enchanting scenery, and with feelings 
wore cata, contemplate its | cauties, 

‘The litde villaze of Bonehurch, is at 
the entrance of this striking valley, and 
here the hand of ‘Taste has created some 
of the most lovely retreats amidst the 
wild. Myr. bMadfield’s is sineularly inte. 
resting. The house ts situated on.wreck; 
and haltconcealed by a luxuriant shrub- 
bery. A long level space on the rock 
adiits an irregular lawn, to which a 
shaded walk from the honse leads: a 
httle elegant painted pavilion is placed 
on tie green, commanding a fine view of 
the sea, and of ‘the intervening valley, 
On one side of the lewn, irregular 1Atsses 
vt rock appear halfeovered with wild 
foliave; and litte devious paths wind 
als ut the steep, feuding to places which 
Bind ‘ “tens e views af hold Projections 


Of rock, Pere we 
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blended with the wild m 
On the other side, the slope is ply 

with laurels, &c. and at the ites 
thick grove, reared by the hand of nature 


ted by a stream 


ACSY OF nature, 


overhangs a pellucid lake, 
so celebrated for its purity, that « a 
merly in passing this. place, the seanen 
used to lower their tapinasts in reverenes 
to St. Boniface, its patron saint.” Throyss 
the grove runs the public road, where 
travellers are dimly seen winding amoney 
its shade. Beyond that is a mass of on. 
tesque rocks, tossed in a style of irreyular 
grandeur, from the range of mountains 
which back the whole, and now furmine 
a barrier to that world of waters whose 
waves break at their feet. The church 
of St. Bonitace stands in a shaded recess 
nearthe shore; and the whole is enlivened 
by pasture-ground with cattle grazing, 
aud fields of ripened harvest.» The lawn 
commands +the whole of this scenery; 
which cannot be adequately imagined, 
nor fully described. St. Boniface Cor- 
tate, the seat of the highly respectable 
Mr. Bowdler, is an elegant retreat, ina 
recess beneath the same range of rocks, 
and partaking all the beauties of the 
scene. Qn an eminence opposite the 
house, a-covered seat affords an exten- 
sive view of the boundless ocean; and « 
fine terrace leads on to other views, and 
other seats, till it terminates near the 
church, 
Mill Bay is an interesting cove, a mile 
or two beyond this scene. ~A consider- 
able full of water rushing down the rocks, 
turns a mill in its course, and then pre- 
cipitates itself into the sea, “A few hslis 
érmen’s lints-on the neighbouring bank-; 
huge fantastic limbs of trees stripped 0 
their-bark, and: placed in the ground, ott 
which are syspended fish to dry for the 
winter; and boats moored im front; are 
very picturesque objects. Lady F—- 
T has fitted up a small cottage neat 
this spot, whichis finely sheltered anndst 
woods and roeks. ‘Through the former, 
and on ledges of the latter, to which a 
flight of almost perpendicular steps leads; 
she has cut private close walks, impe™ 
vious even to a mid-day sun, which lead 
to 2 neighbouring seat.” 
lord Dysart’s Parailise 1s situated 
. . amidst 


— 








_* Could this lady have heard the beat- 
men, who wrre rowing 2 party in the bey 
below, just at the crisis when her cottage = 
on jire, exclaim, ** Ah, it were no wer 
Lady F was in the midst,” she wee 
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amidst romantic part of the under cliff ;. 
ine grounds are extensive, and compre- 
bend a rich variety. The house is con- 
vealed til we come Close to it, amidst 
woods and rocks; and a long trellissed 
vay, covered with vines, leads to its 
font; which opens on a knoll, around 
which the ground has been cleared, tor 
the creation of vardens and shrubberies, 
Steps cut in the rock and oy erarched 
with shade, lead to the wild fantastic 
scenery on the mountains; amid whose 
broken craggs a way has been formed, 
without doing violence to nature, by 
which a park phacton may ascend to 
their utmost summit. In a most retired 
aud romantic situation, halt-sheltered by 
masses of projecting cliifs, is a sort of 
rural pavilion ; which, by its little Gothic 
windows, and crucifix on the top, as- 
sumes the appearance of a chapel, or 
hermitage. ‘There are a sullness and a so- 
lemuity in this scene, peculiarly impres- 
sive, and 


‘“« Meditation here might think down hours 
to moments.’’ 


Jn different parts of the crounds are cot- 
tayes sunply elegant, where gardeners and 
labourers reside ; these give interest and 
cheeifulness to the scene, and manifest 
the benevolent character of the noble 
WssCssor, 

The whole of this ride beneath the 
under cluf, is sublime, beyond all that 
fiacy has pictured. The stupendous 
height and varied forms of the dark-grey 
chit, towering in awful majesty above; 
the rich and lovely landscape in the 
valley; and the broad blue deep, swelling 
on the shore; all combine to produce a 
scene which cannot be adequately deli- 
heated. Its effects on a mind so happily 
organized as to feel it in all its power, 
cannot be better described than in the 
folowing laniguiige : © The majesty-of 
the scene, very much heightened by one 
a the mosr slowing and beautiful sun- 
“ts Lever beheld, quite overcame me, 
/Weptas a new idea of the power and 
Miensity of the author of creation shot 
“eross mv soul; and silently adored the 
Be ing who could create a scene so sub- 
‘une, and tune the human heart tosuch exe 
quisite sensations.” —( To be continued. ) 


— 
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expence, now so lavishly bestowed on her 
Aumerous trides ot dogs and cats; and endea- 
Your to secure that refiued and sacred plea. 
*srey which must result from judicious efforts 
to benent her intigcat and suffering fellows 
ereslulese £ 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT OF THE COMPANY OF FIREMEN 
\T PARIS, 

Fas eft et ab hotte doceri. °- 
Bicone, literature abounds in pub- 
4 iicavions coataimimg ample ona ac 
curate information on almott ev ery thing 
either ufeful or interefiing in the city of 
‘aris. ‘There are, however, fome fub- 


jects of coniiderable importance. ip that 


capital, concerning which the accounts 
of our touritis are far from being fatisfac- 
tory. Que of thefe is the means ufed to 
prevent the {preading of conflagrations, 
It the police of Paris has fome features 
which an Engliliman mult abhor, it alfo 
is remarkable for w few regulations that 
deterve commendation : among the latter 
is undoubtediy to be clailed le Corps des 
Pompiers, or Company of Firemen, 

‘It is on record, that in the courfe of 
the year 1305, from January to Septem- 
ber, upwards of three hundred houfes in 
Paris caught fire: yet of all thete accidents 
the majority of the Parifians reimained 
totally ignorant; becaule even where the 
greatelt danger appeared, not a fingle 
dwelling was totally laid in athes, ows 
ing to the exertions of the firemen. In 
the above number are not compre- 
hended fome equally dangerous acci- 
dents of fire that happened in cellars 
tilled with combuttibles; and in which 
the flames were extinguilhed with fuch 
expedition, that moft of the inhabitants 
of the very fireet where the confagra- 
tion broke out, heard nothing of it. Lett 
the writer fhould be fufpected of exag- 
veration, he thinks it not improper, in 
this plaice, to relate what fell under his 
own oblervation, When in the year 1805, 
he refided in Paris, a fire broke out, in 
the evening, two doors trom the houle 
where he lodged. All prefent deemed 
the danger to be imminent, elpecially 
as the adjoining houfe was occupied by 
a druggilt, who kept in his cellar a quan- 
tity of gunpowder, together with a varies 


~ty of combuttibles, which, it was dread 


ed every moment, would catch fire. The 
fremen arrived in tune fufticient to check 
the blaze; and by the exertion of their 
fill and imtrepidity confined, and, in the 
fpace of a few hours, totally quenched 
thofe flames, which, perhaps, im any 
other city, would have confumed whole 
streets. During all this time the writer 
was siting quietly iu his room, without 
the lealt knowledge of the danger which 
menaced defruction to the houfe of his 
neighbour. 

Jo njoik towns and cities of the Conti- 
neat 
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nent the general is beaten, and the 
alarm bell rung, to roule the inhabitants 
the moment when any danger from fire 
appears. In Paris ho fuch precautions 
are ufed, for this plain reafon, lett the 

ickpockets and the rabble in general 
should thereby be invated to repair to the 
spot. ; 

The writer, firuck with the immenfe 
advantages derived by the inhabitants of 
Waris from a company of firemen, who 
act with fuch invariable fuecefs, thotght 
it worth while to enysire into tke hittory 
of the Corps des Pompiers at Paris. He 
fays the refult of lis enquires before the 
public, heping that it will be found to 
eoutain fome ufeful titormation. 

Kefore the people of Paris entertained 
sury idea of the utility of fire-eugines, the 
frequent contlagrations canted tuch havoc 
in their city, that it was no unufual oc- 
currence to behold not only tireets but 
entire diviions or wards lad in athes. 
from Felibien’s tiftory of Paris, we may 
learn that on the breaking out of a fire, 
infiead of deviting means to extinguith it, 
the Jaints were mplored tur their power- 
ful adlifiance. All forts of meantations 
were reforted ¢o; and in general the de- 
vouring flames were notvarrctied, till the 
tutelary faint proneunced his veto; or, in 
other words, till the fury of the tire met 
with fome obtiacie, | 

Fraucois du Perrier, a player of Pa- 
ris, having made a tour through Holland 
and Germany, and learned there the ule 
of fire-engines, brought models of them 
back with him to France. Immediately 
on Ins return he communicated this new 
invention to the governmeut, who grant- 
ed hin letters patent, dated Octuber 12, 
1699, by which he was authorifed exclu- 
fively, to manufacture and fell tire-en- 
pines throughout France. From = the 
wording Of the patent it-mavy be inferred, 
that, before that period, the people of 
Paris had only afed buckets to extineuith 
hontfes on fire; it is alfo probable, that 
the tirft fire-enzines had no carriages, as 
they were tiyled popes portatives, or 
portable pumps. 

Jn the year 1703, a new ettublithment 
of tire-engines is recorded, which was 
placed under the direction of Du Perrier. 
¥t contitted of tw enty envines, for which 
he was allowed 6000 livres per annum, on 
condition that he thould keep the engines 
i) thorough repair, and pay two and thir- 
tv freien a fui amounting annually to 
2,400 livres, He engaged, betides, to pro- 
vide tor every hreiman a bonuet or helmet, 
ww order to their being catier duttinguith- 
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ed; and to inftruct them in every thine 
that related to the art of quickly fubdy. 
; ; Y tutto. 
Mg great fires, a8 well as to affix jg pub. 
he places a litt of engine-houfes, and of 
the firemen dwelling m the imtuediate . 
cinity 01 then, _ Government, however 
relerved the privilege of examining fp 
quently into the ftate of the engines: ay F 
difmmilfing fuch of the firemen as We 
found either not to have received adequate 
luftruction, or to have been from home 
on the breaking out of any conflagration, 

In the year 1722, the fire-enwies at 
Paris were augmented to thirty and the 
fiveren to fixty: the latter received aliy 
particular dretles, befides the helmets be 
tore mentioned. Du Perricr undertook 
to etlablith erht engine-otiices in differ. 
ent parts of the city, where the follow. 
ing unplemeuts were to be kept: viz. fiy. 
teen long ladders; tixteen long cable; 
fixteen large iron hooks, for the purpote of 
pulling down houtes, if neceflary; thirty 
pickaxes; thirty fhovels; thirty axes; thir- 
ty iron crows, to pull up the pavement; 
thirty long chitels, to open the water-pipes 
lving under the pavement, The engines, 
together with the necetlary carriages 
to forward them, were to be kept in 
thirty locked theds. ‘To enable Du Per 
rier to meet all theie expences, he was to 
receive the fur of 40,000 livres, and an- 
nually 20,000 livres. His fon tucceeded 
him in the fuperintendance of the fire 
engines of Paris. In the courfe of ume 
this eftablifiment was confiderably im- 
proved; and, in the revolutionary year 7, 
when the company of firemen received 
a new organization, all its former regu 
lations were confirmed. 

As foon as a tire breaks out in Pars, 
every citizen is not only authorized, but 
bound, to call the firemen of the next Ita- 
tion. ‘There are forty-one fiations, dit 
tributed in all the quarters of the etty, 
Every inhabitant knows them, as a lit 
of them is printed annually and tiuck up 
in public slaces belides, they are ealily 
found, having the following infcription 
painted on them in Jarge letters: Seow 
pour les incendies, (Atiittauce m cate of 
hire). ; 

On the firft intelligence of a fire, the 
fuperintendant of the ftation haftens with 
his men to the fpot, taking along with him 
the perfon whe communicated the me 
ligence ; for if it dhould turn out to be 
unfounded, either trom wanton mfchiel, 
or any other motive, the informant “ 
detained: a very proper precaution, aa 
evil-minded pertons ight, for jinilte 
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g]| the firemen from their ftations. This, 
jowerer, is OW almott impractic able: tor 
firemen who are very diftant from contla- 
rations, mutt not leave their fiation, ex- 
cept by order of their re {pec ctive fuperiors. 
Ou the arrival of the firemen nearett to 
wuy houfe on fire, their chief endeavours 
ty aicertain, Whether be wall want further 

Jitance. If he does, and no other divie 
i of tiremen have arrived, he tends 
tor them, by immediately giving notice 
of the fire to the intpector of police i in 
the adjoming diirict. The latter, on re- 
ceiving this notice, is bound to repair ime 
medintely to the ipot, having delired the 
attendance of a detachment of tr oops, 
to en order and fecure the property of 
the citizens. When the folders arrive, 
they are dittributed into feparate parties ; 
fone help to eytinguith the tlaines, others 
carry buckets or “dem olith the walls of 
rooms, if neceility require it, and fume 
are ewployed in guarding the effects fae 

ved, or im fuperintending thofe who 

band the buckets to one another. At 
night, the chief of the company of fire- 
mien thould likewile be prefent at every 
fire, but gener: atly he does not arrive till 
he is apprifed that the danger is imui- 
bent, 

From every barrack in Paris, 
which is furnithed with from 50 to 60 
buckets, a fergeaut with twelve armed 
aud twelre unarmed men, without watt- 
ug tor orders, repairs, on the firtt alarm 
ut fire, to the fpot with buckets. Nine 
others are difpatched to carry informa- 
ton to the diftant barracks. Belides, 
every guard-room in Paris furniihes its 
Quota of men. 

When a fire breaks out in any other 
place than the chimney, or when the 
fames of achunney menace to extend 
(hemtelves to the rett of the building, the 


Cunmander of the next military poit di it 


patches meen: vers to the miniiter and 
pretect of pp jice and to the etat-major, in 
erder to Jatorm the ‘nu ot the apprehended 
Giuver; when it is incumbent upon them, 
thout deay, to attend, and to bring 
Who with hes the nydraulie *_enginger 
ati and t the wchiect of the city of Paris. 
Phe ¢ omunld: ary ot police and the di- 
rector of the tiremen iffue orders to the 
feuminels they alfo direct the iuipectors 


"the weils and refervolrs, to ypeu them 
Pirie } ° . . 
“SECUIMOTONY s and to vive tree accels to 


“Cry Water-carrier or other citizen, who 
he'ents a card fiened by the commu Wary 
wE poli © Certain large tubs, alw: avs 
Wied with water far fupplving the firesen- 
ele Sy ue cunveyed tu tle {pot by ti.¢ 
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horfes of the rubbith-carters, or by thole 
of any carter or waggoner that is met 
with in the fireet. ‘The latter are, ou no 
account, permitted te refule their hortes 
to the director of the firemen. Ali wa- 
tcr- “CAITIONS, too, keeping ¢ carts, are, on 
reyuilition, obliged to CoDV vy their catka, 
filled with water, to the place of contla- 
gration, and to replenith them at the neve 
relervoir vs otien as may be Judge d ne- 
cedlary. A water-carrier, who, atter re- 
quilittiion, thould retufe to drive to the 
plaice of danger, would be liable to lute 
his icenfe to vend water; a very 1 por- 
trot Jofs to him, as the guod-will of tuch 
a bufinets nay be diipoted of for twelve 
hundred francs and upwards. The mo- 
ment that the rubbith-carters, wagconcrs, 
or water-carriers, arrive at the place of 
danger, they are placed under the orders 
of thule invetted with authority and are 
contiantly attended by a toldicr. 

eAfierthe fire, the owner of thefe horfes, 
In consequence of a certificate from the 
director of the firemen, receives tor eve. 
ry hour in the day feven tols for each 
horfe, and in the ‘night ten fols, The 
water-cairicts, however, have no claia 
to this remuneration ; in place of which, 
they, on producing a card, fiamped and 
figned by the Comuniiiary of Police, are 
entitled to eight: centimes for every two 
buckets of the firlt catk which they have 
conveyed from the quarter where they ply. 
The reti of their attendance ts paid by 
the hour, ia proportion to the holes em- 
plove vd. 

The buckets of the next repafitories are 
always, under cleort of one or two tol- 
diers, conve yed to the tpot and delivered 
tu the Comimitlas vot Police, who nune- 
diately appomits the neceli wry number of 
Ini pec iors over them. The 4e ure refponii- 
ble for the buckets, and take care to pre= 
vent their being carned bevond the car- 
cle turied by the troops on “duty. 

All wax and tallaw chandlers, living 
near any houle on five, are obliged, ou 
receiv ing not ice, ty Lee ~ tue thers Caprens, 
in order, agreeab ly to «a written order of 

the Comuuitiay ot Police or the divector 
of the tiremen, to furnih the tlambeaus 
and fire jpittisy thacomay be want ed tor 


anordine futheient halt to 


the purpose ai 
th ec WhO are envaved in fubdnins the 
umes. Thete re yuHLes are prud tor b 


ie prefect or Bolece. All architects, 
bricklavers, carpenters, tilers, and other 
mechanics tu werkinen, Whom the com- 
tnitlary of Py! thinks proper to tum- 
mon, ‘pre Carry se ‘od too oat pe: ir 1! lhe: it- 
with tue Unplements vt their ree 
spective 
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gpective trades. On producing a certifi- 
veate from the caminissary of police, their 
work is duly paid for, according to the 
estimate of the architect of the city. 
If the danger be such that the people 
employed are likely to receive bodily in- 
juries, the presence even of the next phy- 
siciuns and surgeons is demanded, in or- 
der to afford speedy assistance to any 
rson who may have been hurt. 

All expences incurred, on account of 
any conflagration, are discharged by the 
city with scrupulous exactness; and 
every refusal to obey. any requisition 
minde in times of danger frem fire, meets 
with rigorous punishment. ; | 

Formerly, the iuhabitants of the houses 
or apartnents where the fire originated, 
were liable to a considerable tine; but 
this practice is now abolished, as such 
persons, for the purpose of evading the 
ime, were apt to conceal the danger, and 
attempt themselves to extinguish the fire, 
mm consequence of which the firemen 
were not called till the ungovernable 
flames gave the neighbours warning of 
their danger; whereas the tiremen, if 
called immediately, might have succecd- 
€g im suppressing its growth. At pre- 
sent, the commissary of police is simply 
directed to enquire into the cause of the 
conflagration, and make his report ac- 
cordingly; but if, inthe course of his in- 
quiry, he discover premeditated malice, 
the incendiary is, very properly, called 
‘to account for it. Extraordinary negli- 
gence ts likewise punished: if, therefore, 
a chimney catch tire in consequence of 
being very féul, the person to whose 
room i belongs cannot escape” being 
fined. , | 

‘The fire-engines now in use are fitted 
on four-wheeled carriages, and resemble 
one another exactiy, even with respect to 
the leathers, pipes, and screws, ‘This is 
done with a view of enabling the men to 
supply any defect which may arise during 
their work. In the space of one hour, 

i b 
they discharge 400 buckets, or twenty 
tons of water, propelling the fluid to the 
height of one hundred feet. Atthe tak- 
ing of the Bastille, aiman, standing on an 
eminence of forty feet, was forced, or ra- 
ther shot, down by them into the flames. 

‘1 he water-bucke ts, wheels, culriages, 
Pipes, screws, valves, cisterns, and. pis- 
fous, are as vet mmnutuctured by their 
Fesper tive workmen : but the making of 
these articles will, in farare , constitute 
part ot the employment of the firemen 
theniselves, : 


There are now threc-aad-twentv. en- 
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gine-houses in Paris, each conta. 
two engines, together with two o; de 
capacious tubs, which are always Le . 
full of water, and placed upon capises 
The latter are calculated for two “am 
and stand in constant readiness, A ied 
nuinber of firemen is appointed to lire 
near these repositories, and directed ye. 
ver to go out to work but when gi 
breaks out in their own district, 
Beside the usual fire-engines, there ys 
also some forcing-pumps, placed oq 
hoats, and stationed in the river Seine 
Their utility is at present more circum. 
scribed than formerly, when the sides of 
the river were crowded with houses, 
The fire-buckets are made of wicker 
work, lined with leather. They are of 
very long standing, and even now thought 
to be of a quality far beyond that of the 
sceuux de toile impermeables d’ Esquint- 
mare; the latter having, on repeated tr- 


Tt 
“s 


_ tls, proved less water-tght than the 


former. 

In every quarter of Paris, and even on 
the Boulevard, all around the city, there 
are posts Containing water-pipes, which 
are intended for the watering and cleaa- 
ing of streets, bridges, public gardens 
and walks, in hot dry summer days, 
as well as for the immediate supply of the 
tubs, when emptied of their former con- 
tents. In cases of emergency, the re- 
gerds,* contrived 1 every street, are 
opened, and the leather hose, designed 
to convey the water juto the tubs or et 
gins, screwed on them. gr 

The leather pipe of every engine is 816 
fect Jong, but, by means of several 
screws, it may be shortened at pleasure 
an eighth, fourth, third, &c. as necessity 
Inay require It. 

Most of the firemen now employed are 
skilful and courageous men, who are 1a 
debted for their expertness in extinguish 
ing the most alarming fires to the excel 
lence of the regulations which we have 
stated, and still more to long practice. 
Their intrepidity is far supertor to that ot 
tilers and bricklayers, who, though Ire: 
quently mounting the tops of the highest 
houses, have yet been found to be of Ir 
tle use in the extinction of fires; for, 
fected beyond meafare by the uncom 


Ramin iat nine them 68 
mon sivht of flames, threatening taeme 
— 





* Apertures which are purposely left opes 
by the workmen on laying the water-pip 
With a view to their occasional exammnatio® 
They have usually no other covering trae 
strong pieces of timber, formec into 4 squatter 
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very ode, they are apt to lose all pre- 


e 
wie or mud, become giddy, and fall 
down; thus, not only obstructing the ex- 


eros of the experienced firemen, but 
gshearteuing the tyro from following the 
evamoie of his master, The veteran 
fireman, ou the contrary, forms his Opi- 
pion of a conflagration at the first aghe 
of it: he immediately knows whither to die 
rect tis engine, and what istructions tu 
eve to the assistants. 

A vuard of firemen consists of three 
yersous; a corporal, a head fireman, and 
an under-treman. Lhe tizst supertnteads 
the engine, that is to say, he directs the 
sorkmg of it, and takes care that no 
muddy or gritty water be poured inty the 
cistern of the pump. The second supers 
intends the fire, thats, he attends t¢ the 
tendency, power, and extension of it, and 

vints the spout of the engine according- 
I The third superintends the leather 
pipes, that is, he follows the second, being 
very careful that the pipes be well laid, 
do not become entangled, or swell too 
much in one place. To prevent their 
bursting, he is always provided with some 
twine, tor the purpose of applying it in 
tine. For, even if the pipe actually 
burst, this application is so beueficial, 
that the operation is no way interrupted 
by the aperture. The firemen, who pos- 
sess tthe privilege of compelling every one 
present to give assistance, are expected 
ty assizn each person his proper place, 
lest he labour to vo purpose. This task 
is allotted to the first fireman, who di- 
rects the working of the enyine, aud:ar- 
ranges near it the first file of from ten to 
hiieen persons, handing the buckets. The 
resi are under the orders of a magistrate, 
attending for that purpose. As scarely a 
day passes at Paris without some fire 
breaking out, the fireinen are kept in 
continual - practice, --Every playhouse 
in Paris is obliged to provide a fire-cn- 
gine, which is served by three firemen, 
Who are daily relieved by others. Their 
attendance begins at five o’clock in the 
@ternoon precisely, and is continued 
through the whole’ of the night till day- 
light, during which time they keep strict 
Watch, Each man receives a monthly 
Ecttutty of thirty francs, as their pay, 
Considering the extraordinary hardships 
aad dangers to which they are exposed, 
's Very slender; for the city pays to each 
hreman no more than sixteen sols a day. 
Tie smatler theatres disburse every day 
lvr the three tiremen nine livres, and the 
larzer ones from fifteen to eighteen livres. 
‘' case a theatre be set on tire, the first 
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sound of a particular whistle denotes that 
the firemen are at their post; the see 
cond, that the working of the engine has 
becun; und the third, that it has ceased, 
and is no longer nece sary. 

After what has been observed, no one 
can, even in Paris, become an expert 
firemen, before seven or eight years prac- 
tice. For although theoretical knowe 
ledye is of some use, yet the views of mae 
ny totally different conflagrations, an un- 
common presence of mind, and a cous 
rage supported by the generous disposie 
tion of succouring the unfortunate, are 
abs lutely necessary to insure ultimate 
success, 

In Paris, the idea of honesty is inse- 
parably connected with that of fireman ; 
for although the fireman has a right to 
demand the opening of any room, and in 
case of refusal, to burst open both street 
and room-doors, yet there is no person 
who would take more scrupulous care 
of property entrusted to him, 

Sk./fal engineers have more than once 
attended at conflagrations, but have free- 
ly confessed, that on such emergencres 
their theoretical knowledge proved insufe 
ficient to direct the operations of the fire- 
men, who had the advantage of experis 
ence, derived from long practice. 

Every fireman is at liberty to retire 
from the service of the company at plea- 
sure, which is a wise regulation, calcu 
lated for its general benetit. For many 
individuals are admitted members, whi, 
after becoming more intimately acquainte. 
ed with the dangers, to which every fire- 
man is daily exposed, shrink from the 
ditticulties of such a service. Were these 
nen enrolled like soldiers, they would 
discharge their duties not only im a sere 
vile manner, but in constant agony, and 
certainly do more harin than pod ; as the 
firemen engaged in actua ‘service are ene 
joined to pertorm certain functions, from 
which every other citizen is excluded. 

I have been informed that the French 
soldiers who returned fron Egypt unani- 
mously assert, that if Bonaparte had 
taken with him either a whole company, 
or at least a dozen, of firemen, to ine 
struct ethers, they would not, during 
their stay in that country, have been an- 
noved by so many conflagrations. 

The new organization of the Paris 
firemen is set furth in a decree, which 
passed in the ninth year, under the Con- 
sular goverment. Its principal features 
arean augmentation of their number, and 
ai increase of pay. The age of the fire- 
nen is likewise restricted to the period 
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of from 18 to 30. Every man must 
measure five feet two inches. He must 
be able to read and write; have been 
apprenticed at least tur two years to 
the trades of bricklayer, carpenter, tler, 
plumber, joiner, coachmaker, locksmith, 
sadler, or basketmmaker, and he must pos- 
sess a yood e¢haracter. 

Though many attempts have been made 
in the city of Paris, both before and after 
the revolution, as well as under the pre- 
sent imperial government, to establish 
Institutions for insuring buildings aud 
property, similar to those which are the 
pride of London, yet whether it 15 that 
the people of Paris have no fayourable 
opinion of the integrity of the monied 
interest, or that they place implicit con- 
fidence in the skill of their firemen, these 
institutions have never been crowued 
with success. 

— <r 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazne. 
SIR, 


T may be new to your ingenious correse 
pondent Zenas, but, upon enquiry, he 
will find (I believe) that thevariation which 
he proposes (vol. xxil. p. 43) in the ortho- 
graphy of the words exceed, proceed, and 
succeed, was mtroduced by no less a wri- 
ter than Dr. Convers Middleton, author 
of the Life of Cicero, &c. but without any 
permanent effect. There ts a vexatious 
perverseness in this want of analogy, 
which more or less pervades our lan- 
guage, and which, I tear, is incorrigible, 
dhe same eminent authority, on the 
saine principle, would have introduced 
the words exclame, erplune, &c. omit- 
ting the é, as formmg no part of the ori- 
ginal Latin word; but the practice died 
with hinself. Inthe words ancient, pro- 
munciation, and others which have obvi- 
ously come’ to us by the strictly geogra- 
phical route of France, it may still be 
doubtful whether the Gallic ¢ or the Ro- 
man ¢ should be preferred; and yet, in 
such a word as vice and its derivatives, 
which may perhaps decide the question, 
we cannot hesitate about adopting the 
former, 

There is such a prejudice (perhaps 
your Correspondent * A Subscriber’ 
who dates from St. Paul’s Coffee-house, 
p- 451, may call 1 “a vexatious per- 
versciess,”)>—in favour of Latin mottos 
tu seals, Xc. that I would venture to re- 
commend for that of the Philanthropic 
ogee ys 2 double reference (both to 
ae ed convict and his protected 
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but that surely does not preciude a dis 
reut adaptation of it for a still higher 
process ; by which, if L may venture upos 
the metaphor, the whole kined * 
is morally vaccinated at once. 

1 open my note to say, that in your 
last number but one (vol. xxii, p. 355) 
m Memos of Lord Thurlow, there mH 
mistake or two deserving of correction, 

br. Smith, the master of Caius Col. 
lege, Cambridge, died in 1795, and wys 
succeeded by Dr. Belward. Dr. Davy 
suicceeded the latter. : 

fn the next page, Lord Walsingham’s 
family name is De Grey, not Delper, 

Tue query at p. 354, relative to the 
barbarous practice of boilimg lobsters 
alive remains unauswered, 


OM tes 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

AVING seen in your entertaining 
H Magazine for April, a second 
query concerning lady Vane, whose Me- 
mois are suid to have been inserted in 
Peregrine Pickle, give ine leave to inform 
you what L know about her. Inthe year 
1771 (1 was then a young girl, and ona 
party of pleasure with some trends « 
March’s, Maidenhead-bridge), in the 
month of August, when, girl-like, we were 
watching at the window to see who came 
to the Inn, a coach stopped, and a lady 
was lifted out between two men, The 
singularity of ber appearance attracted our 
notice: her face appeared as in a mask, 
J suppose from paint. When the waiter 
came in, we enquired who this extraor 
dinary personage was, and were told it 
was the formerly much ad.nired Lady 
Vane, who resided in complete retirement 
afew miles from that spot; that she was 
entirely nursed and attended by men; 
had Jost the use of her limbs; and that 
her only recreution was to come to that 
inn, which she did occasionally, and was 
obliged to have @ bed on thre ground 
floor; and that she sat up most of the night, 
and drank a great deal of wine and spints. 

Some years aiter, being in that neigh 
bourhood, I enquired atter the unfortue 
nate Jady, and beard that she died afew 
months after I bad seen her: so Tsuppose 
she was buried near the same spol. 
then heard the name of the place, but 
have quite forgotit. _ 

I am, your's, X¢, 


C. P. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


STR 
‘ reeconsidering Mr. Pickbourn’s 

@) former letter im vol. xxi. p. 104, I 
find that [ have understood that part 
of it as a translation of the yassave 
quoted from Bishop Hare, which Mr. ¢ 
intended oaly as-an explanation ot ac- 
cent. This misunderstanding, I assure 
Mr. P. was unintentional, and occasion- 
ed by inadvertency, though the manner 
in which the preceding sentence was 
vorded, might have deceived others as 
well as me. This, however, makes no 
material alteration with respect to the 
matter on which we diifer in senti- 
ment. With Mr. P. [ think that aeu- 
tus is undoubtedly a participle from the 
verb acuo. But in the place of the 
word syllaba, I would insert nota. Acuta 
nofutmeans a sharpened or acuted note: 
aud therefore syllaba accut@ note proxima 
must signify the syllable which is accent- 
ed. That this 1s not a false nor forced 
interpretation of the passage in question, 
ts evident from the context, and in par- 
ticular, from what he afterwards subjoins ; 
“ Que acuuntur in tertia ab extrema, in- 
terdum acutum corripiunt, si positione 
sola longa sunt, ut opline, scrvitus, pérve- 
lum, Pamphilus, et pauca alia, quo Cretici 
mutantur in Anapestos. Idem fauctum 
est in néutiquam, licet incipiat a diph- 
thongo.” De Metr. Comic. p. 62. 

I could wish to be informed by some 
ot vour learned correspondents why 
Heyne, in bis edition of Virgil, has made 
use of the word Hebrum, instead of 
Eurwa, in the passage in which the poet 
is describing Venus, the mother of 
Eneas : 

————qualis equos Threissa fatigat 

Rarpalyce, volucremque fuga pravertitur 

Hie brum. 


r ’ i 
Volucrém Hebrum, (says Ifeyne), com-—- 


munt fluciorwn epitheto decluravit, etst 
Hebricursum narrant esse lenem ac plac 
dum. I donot think that the epithet volu- 
cris isapplicabie tothe Hebrus, if, as said, 
the course of the river be ents et placidus. 
Besides, the common editions of \ irgil 
have adopted the amendinent of Huetias, 
and read Kurwm, to which zolucrem is 
mreh more applicable. Inseveral places 
Of dis works, Virgil has made use of Lurus 
to CADLESS rapidity, 

——Fugit ilicet o¢ior Euro. x. viii. 223, 


. 


———Fugit ocior Euro. 422. xii. 733. 


3 In these and other passages, Heyne 
was tollowed the common reading; and 
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I am at a loss to conceive why he strould 
ever have adopted Hebrum instead of 
Eurum, unless the course of the river wag 
intended to convey the idea of grace and 
beauty. I am, &c. 
Ravenstondale, J. Ropinsox. 
May 2, 1807. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magezine. 
SIR, 

GI AVING occasion to go from Liver- 

pool to Chester, on Easter Mon- 
day, [ crossed at one of the ferries, and 
pertormed the journey on fuot, As I 
passed along, i perceived the female 
villagers eye me with no little curi- 
osity, but conceiving it to be nothing 
more than usual at the sight of a stran- 
ger, or perhaps somewhat flattered by 
female attention, no unpleasant appre- 
hension arose; till at length a strong 
party of them, consisting of seven or 
eight, rushed fiom a litttle village, and 
surrounded me, one of them seiziug me 
by the breast. Alarmed at this, so much 
like a hue and cry after a thict, [ desired 
to know what was my offence ; and in re- 
turn was informed by the Amazon, wha 
had me still in her grasp, that it was Easter 
Monday, or Lifting-day. As I had receive 
ed some litde hint of this custom when 
in Liverpool, and rightly supposed the 
principal object of all such (at least in mo- 
dern days,) to be the extortion of money, 
I thought it prudent so to liberate myself, 
rather than to satisfy my curiosity by a 
practical experience of the operation, 
The next village I had nearly shared a si- 
milar fate; but fortunately, | was too far 
advanced ere they could collect in suttie 
cient numbers to commence the attack. 
As it was past 12 o’clock when [ arrived 
at Chester, I witnessed nothing more on 
that day, it being confined to the forenoon 
entirely: but on the morrow my ears 
were early assailed by the rude clamours 
of those who were attacking the passene 
gers on every side. Nor were the houses, 
at least the inns, a sufficient protection ; 
as | had by no ineans the enviable pleasure 
to hear, during mv breakfast, a far trom 
delicate party enquire if the gendeman 
was risen, which was answered by my 
hostess in the negative; thus by a little 
falsehood securing my satety. ‘The prac- 
tice is, that if the perfous su sewed, male 
or female (as they have each a dav), re- 
fuse tu pav the necessary fine, they are 
taken by the arms, legs, clothes, or any 
part, and tossed up and down several 
times, the last, not untrequeutly, sudeved 
3h to 
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to fa'l with considerable violence: in- 
deed, I am told that serious acciderts 
have been known to occur through it, 
The precedence of the sex as to the day 
is, I understand, in some places, where 
no doubt the original custom is more 
strictly adhered to, regulated by the su- 
periority of a king or queen, who are 
chosen to ride for it; the wianing sex come 
mencing hostil.ties on the Monday, the 
other retaliacing on the Tuesday; but in 
most places, little to the honour of their 
gallantry, the men take the lead now, 
Sir, asl ama We:t-countryman, and little 
versed in any customs but those of m 
own immediate neighbourhood, I should 
thank any of the numerous reacers of your 
valuable Macazme if they would inform 
me through its medium, of the origin and 
Intenuon of this curious One; as Lam by 
no means satisicd with the information 
given me by a gentleman, to whom, on 
account of his age and situation, [ ap- 
plied, that it was in commemoration of 
our Lord’s resurrection. Were such the 
case, much as I venerate ancient usages, 
I could wish to see this abolished, as, 
in addition to its appearing like a bu- 
lesque, and fitter to convey an idea of 
oor Sancho Panza’s tossing in the bian- 
oe. the horrid oaths and imprecations at- 
tending the proceeding, give a stranger a 
very mdiferent opinion of the veneration 
entertained here for an event the most 
interesiing to himannature. As it seems 
to originate in Wales, whither our most 
ancient customs retired, perhaps there is 
some little remains in it of a ceremony 
attached to the early religiou of this 
island; as it was the practice of our first 
Christian missionaries to suffer the con- 
verts to retain as much of the former ce- 
emonies and usages which they were at- 
tached to, as was consistent with the spi- 
rit and purity ofour benevolent religion. In 
that case it may be classed with the May- 
gamesof our island, or the hili-fires of ihe 
Trish; and some very learned person may 
trace its introduction to the Phoenicians: 
indeed, Mr. Ediior, it is impossible tg 
say how farmy question may lead; but at 
all events, it is pretty well for you in the 
metropolis that itis Hot i the possession 
of vour canaille, or even in that of your 
powssurdes at Billingseate ; for, though it 
would not affect your beaux or fashion. 
abies, who scarcely know what a fore- 
noo is, the consequence tight not be 
pleasant to soine of the rest. 
Liverpool, Your's, &c. 
April 1807, Inqutsitor. 
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For the Monthly Magazi 
THE ANTIQUARY” 
No. XII. 
ON THE INTRODUCTION OF cuIMytTs, 


MONG the Introductions Which 

have more Immediately distinevich. 

ed the comparative convenience of mo. 

dern life above the comforts of oyr early 

ancestors, we may, perhaps, be allowed 
to place the use of chimnies, 

It has been a question often canvassed, 
whether the ancients were acquainted 
with them; but the testimonies which 
have been cited arc rather evidences that 
the houses of Greece and Rome were 
constructed without them. Vitruvius js 
silent on the subject. And what we leam 
from the discoveries at Herculaneum and 
Pompei, as well as from the traces of 
Roman stations both in this and other 
countries, more than indicates that the 
different apartinents were warmed en- 
urely by snhterraneous flues. 

The oldest certain account of chim 
neys that occurred to Beckmans, while 
W riting the History of [nveutions, was in 
1347, when a great many chimnies at 
Venice (molti cemini) are sad to have 
heen thrown down by an earthquake. 
He adds, that the first chimney-sweepers 
in Germany came from Savoy, Piedinont, 
and the neighbouring territories; which 
for along time were the only countries 
where the cleaning of chumaies was Cal 
ried on as atrade. 

But although chimnies were not com 
mon, their use may be proved in this 
country at a period still more distant 
Chemin, which iinplies a road or way, 
av, perhaps, induce one to believe that 
the introduction of them was from France; 
or the name might have been taken iva 
the Latin. 

Mr. Whitaker, in the History of Cra 
ven (p. 354), recites a Computus of Bol- 
ton-abbey, in Yorkshire; 10 which, 2 
long ago as 1510, the sum of nine shil 
lings was paid for the making of a chim 
ney. 

“ Pro camino rect. de Gayrgrave face 
endo, et dato eidem, ixs.” é | 

There is also a line in Chaucer's Troe 
lus and Cresseide, which it may not be 
irrelevant to quote: 

«In this gode plite, let no hevy thought 

Ben haneyn in the hestis of you tweys 

And bare the candie to the chymency” 

Piers Plowman, whose Visions are 88? 
posed to have been written about 136% 

appeas 
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appears to notice the chimnies as con- 

fined io the chambers of the mech: 

« Now hath eche ryche a rule to eaten by 
nimoeife, 

Ina privy parler for poor men suke, 

Or in chumoe. wit) a clumney and Jeave the 
chiet halle.” 


But the introduction of these funnels 
was av amovation Which does not seem 
ty have been generally approved; since 
we to vot find them exhibited in the il- 
luminations of our ancient mauuscripts 
til avout the close of the fitteeuth cee 
tury. One or two are seen in the View 
of London, of the tine of Henry the Se- 
vent, engraved in Mr, Gough's History 
ot Viesby. 

In some cases it should seem that they 
were moveable: at least we gather so 
trom the following passage in the Wall of 
Join Suthail, proved in the Registry at 
Yuk, October S, 1500. (Reg. Ebor. 
xX roope. f. 236.) 

“Twill that my son have the great 
chumney that was my faders, aud ull the 
leds im the brew hous.” 

Harrison, in ihe Description of Bri- 
taine, written about 1570, prehxed to 
Holimsted’s Curonicle, gives a relation 
Which seems to imply that they had not 
even thea becume very Common in our 
County Towlls, 

“thee are old men (he gays) yet 
dwelling wm the village where Ls emaine, 
Which have noted tnee things too 
much mereased. One is the muititude 
Ol Cituuves latelie erected, whereas im 
tice young dales there were not above 
two ov thee, if so manie, 10 mWost Up- 
landish townes of the realme (the eligi 
Ous hotses, and manour piaces of ther 
lords aiwaies exce; ted, and peradven- 
ture some great parsonages); Lut each 
Oe made his fire agauist a rere-dosse in 
the hall, where Le dined aud dressed his 
meat,” ; ohn eats he oe 

He afterwards adds, 

* Now have we manye chimnyes, and 
yet our tenderlings complayn of rheums, 
catarrhs, and poses; then had we nothing 
but rere-tiusses, and yet our heads did 
ever ache. For as the smoke in those 
Cares was supposed to be a suthcicrit 
hardniny tur the timber of the house, so 
4 was reputed a farre better mediciie to 
keepe the good man and his family from 
the quacke or pose, wherewith as then 
Very towe were acquainted.” 

But Mr, hing, in the History of Vale 

oval, published in 1656, states their in- 
troduction into Cheshire to have been 
Considerably later :— 
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* In the building and furniture of their 
houses (he observes), til! of late vea: 
they used the vid manner of the Saxons; 
for they bed thew fire in the midst of the 
house, against a hob of clay, and their 
oxen under the same rvof: but withia 
these furty years they nave builded chiux 
nevs.” | 

‘Such are the principal testimonies 
which relate tu the mtroduction of cums 
nics. Their use became afterwards so 
general, that in the 14th of Charies the 
Second the duty pad to the crown on 
houses had the name of chunney-money 
And it would be dithcult, perhaps, to 
find a hovel at the present day without 
one. 

Our ancestors, however, at remoter 
perods, seem to have tried ditlerent 
ways of getting rid of the smoke from 
their kitchens. 

The kitchen at Glastonbury Abbey, 
which bad four fire-places in the lower 
part, had a rvof which contracted in pros 
portion to its height, aud ended ina kud 
of open lantern. 

Tiat at Stanton Harcourt, in Oxford 
shire, belonging to the ancient residence 
of the iarcourt family, is still more cus 
rious. It is built of stone, square be 
low, octangular above, ending bke a 
tower; and tires bemg made against the 
walls. the smoke climbed up them withs 
out any funnels, or disturbance to tre 
cooks, and bemg stopped by a large ca 
nical ruot, went out in loopsholes at the 
sides, which were shut or opened as the 
wind set, Lemy tormed by boards with 


hinges. L 
ES 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


SHALL be obliged to any of our 
Correspondents who can inform me 
(curgugh the Channel of vour useful 
and widely-cuwculated miscellany) from 
whence came the tenn wefch-eun,a name 
given to a species of eli-tree, to distin= 
guish it from the common-elm. Some 
people have conjectured that it was a 
corruption of white elm, and so called 
from the silvery whiteness of its leaves 
when the sun shines upon them: but this 
is hardly probable, as Sir F. Bacon im his 
“ Silva Silvarum, or Natural History, in 
Ten Ceniuites,” speaks of it under the 
name ot weech elm, which I should think 
was the properest way to spell it. The 
insertion of this will much oblige, 

Your’s, &c. S. R. 

December 6, 1806. ‘ 
@ 
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438 On.the Sound of the Dipbthong ea. 


Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
DID not see the number of your Ma- 
gazine for November jast in time to 
make an earlier reply to the request of a 
correspondent, relative to a preparation 
of the vitriolic acid, for cleaning tanned 
leather. 

The receipt was intended for a prepa- 
Fation of the vitriolic ac:d only, The 
mistake arose from putting down the 
nitrous, instead of the vitriolic acid: the 
recerpt ought to have run thus:— 

. Take dali a pint of water, a quarter of 
a pint of vitriolic acid, Xe. 

. The specitic gravity of the acid should 
be 1,850. 

I beg leave also to repeat, that it will 
be more safe on all oecasions to go over 
the leather first with soft water, which 
baving in some measure saturated it, 
prevents any corroding ettects which other- 
wise might be experievced from too tre- 
quently repeating this powertul men- 
Siruui. lam, &c. 


Linck, Ys a W. 
Devemlir 2, 1806. 
rE 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SER, 
HAVE somewhere, m the course of 
my reading, learned that the sun- 
flower, by a proper process, is capable of 
roducing an oil equally excellent as 
that winch is brought trom Florence, and 
used here for salads, &e.; that the dregs 
or husks which then remain are superior 
to many other articles for fattening pigs 
and poultry; and that the flower, when 
growing, possesses in a creat degree the 
properties of punfying foul air. 

The air of my neighbourhvod not being 
salubrious, IT have succeeded in recom- 
mending its growth to my neighbours. 
Those which I have ever since annually 
raised in my own garden, } have found to 
produce seed which by my fowls has al- 
ways been preferred totheir ordinary tood ¢ 
but the experiment of extracting the oil I 
have never made, thoush not from a dis- 
belief of its possiblity. lam, &e. 

J. M. Prinpant. 
— 
To the Editor of the Month ly Magazine. 
SIR, 

F avy of your readers could give me 
lMformation on the origin of the cus- 
tom ol placing sprigs of bolirv and ivy in 
our churches, and the windows of our 
dw elling house S, at Christmas, ] should be 
greatly obleed by their ce MINMMNCATHLS It 
on the medium of your valuable 

esiscellany, 


~™ 






= 
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I should aiso be glad to know if 
account has been published of the Yai 
rai history of the mahogany tree. se 
aby, in what work it may be met with, 

Derby, Your's, &c, BR \ 
December 25, 1806. 

a 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 
PR. Walker, in the Principles of Pr. 
tL nunciation prefixed to bis Diets. 
nary, says that the regular sound of the 
diphthong ea is that of ee; and gives thie 
following in a catalogue of words in which 
that sound 1s heard :—sea, tea, mead 
plead, bespeak, freak, appeal, heal, beam, 
cream, clean, dean, cheap, reap, dear, 
tear, pease, tease, beat, heat, slew, 
uneasy. 

In the words which compose that ea 
talogue, I have ever considered the diph- 
thong ea as a strictly proper diphthong; 
which (according to Mr. Smita’s defini 


‘tion, quoted by Mr. W.) 1s, two simple 


vocal sounds uttered by one and thesame 
cinission.ot breath, and joined in sucha 
manner, that each loses a portion of its 
natural length: but from the junction 
produceth a compound sound, equal in the 
time of pronouncing to erther of them 
tuken separately, and so making stil 
but one syllable:” and with all dete 
rence to such bigh authority as Mr, 

Walker, and the late Mr. Garrick (who 
coud not find any diilerence im the 
sounds of jlea and flee, meat and meet, 
though we in Yorkshire can), I an 
nevertheless of opinion, that ea as a pro 
per diphthong, according to the pre- 
ceding very accurate definition; and 
ought, in every word of the catalogue be- 
fore mentioned, to retain the sound, which 
to me, appears to be so essentially its 
own; and which, I think, will be found, 
on-comparison, equally agreeable to the 
Cay as its substitute ee; and besides, 
tends to keep up a just distinction be- 
tween words of different meanings. 

Your's, Wc. 
IL WARESBU RGENSIS. 
—a ’ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, - 

% TENTION having been made more 
M than once in your Miscellany of 
soue late legislative measure respons 
inhumanity to animals, I shall be oblige 
to any one who will inform me what t at 
measure is; for L know not of @0y ak 
tien, or even notice of a motion, of tha 
subject in either: House of Purliame 
during last session. Certainly there ma 


. ve 
have been such notice, and] may not — 
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cen it in the papers. It appears to me 
that, although there may be some objec- 
tous raised against an interference in 
watters which may be called quite of a 
ivate nature, and which perhaps it may 
hethought that the pulpit rather than the 
levislature should correct, still where 
there is already a legislative mterference, 
as isthe case ‘with post- horses, we. Nc, 
the same objections cannot be brought 
forward. lt generally would be a fair ob- 
ect of such interference were there a 
daw passed to restrict the number of 
wiles which a post-horse should go in one 
day. Might not the masters of post- 
horses be liable to lose their licence to 
let horses for misconduct in like manner 
as keepers of public-houses are ? 

Quere. When and by whom was the 
annual sermon on LZumanity to Animals, 
whichis preached at Southampton, insti- 
tuted ? Your's, &c. 

An oecustonal CORRESPONDENT. 
Oe 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
|e astronomical readers will no 
duubt be highly gratitied by bemg 
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informed, that the indefatigable Dr. 
Olvers, at Bremen, has, oa the 29th of 
March last, again discovered auother 
new planet, to which he has givea 
the name of Vesia. 1 have subs 


joined the observations hitherto made 
of this planet; fivrsc by Dr. Olbers hin- 


self, at Bremen; aud those mide after 
wards by the astronomer royal, Professor 
Bode, at the Royal Observatory, at Bere 
lin. 

Mr. Bode tells me, that this planet 


was first discovered in the north wing of 


Virgo; that it belonged to that group of 
planets, which revolve round the Sia, 
between Mars and Jupiter; that its size 
appeared te be that of a star of the sixth 
magnitude, and might be seen with the 
naked eye; that its present place was 
between 5, d, and 0, ny > that ts present 
motion was stil retrograde; but that it 
svon would become stationary, and atter 
that it would go on forward in its course, 
or orbit. Your's, &c. 

A. F. Tnoeipen, 
St. Alban's-street, Pall-Mall, 

May 18, 1007, 


Observations on the new Planet, by Dr. Olbers at Bremen. 
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1807. Mean time Apparent &t. Boreal Declination. } 
| itideaiea bene 
| March 29 10" 31’ 16” 1849 7 47" 119° 47’ 47" 
| April 4 9 50 O 183 26 59 12, 4 52 
te 8 8 21 37 181 56 43 12 36 «13 . 
} ++ 212 8B WF Ww i131 9 34 | ig 6843 3i 
Ae a A 
Observations made by Professor Bode at Berlin. 
| April 13 10" 30° 13" 180° 57’ 17” 12° 50° 43° 
) ot 77- 24 Q 49 8 179 19 16 i2 S58 $55 
| veonGh...4.. &, MB. 4 2.9 ee 12 58 7 | 
sa 22 26 9 40 45 179 6 36 12 56 58 
fF eSee8 9 S6 2% 179 «60s 48 12 55 2 
porte = 29 9 27 82 173 50 21 122 62 2 | 
| ~---50 9 #3 38 178 45 48 12 50 O 
May 1 9 12 286 i178 41 56 12 47 St 
} on @. . a ow i173 32 29 12 39 4 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
REMARKS oR the MORGANTE MAGGIORE 
of LUIGI PULCI. 

Ww ITHOUT pursuing our self-created 

knights and their fair companion 
“rough all the particulars of their pil- 
erinage, (which however is not void of 
“uusement) we will suppuse the lady 


thro 


quietly restored to her father, and thet 
Morgante and Marygutte, after ex 
rieucing all the hospitality chat they wad 
mained to themstives, are agaiw on 
their wav in search of Orlando, Ln the 
course of this juurney, the latter of those 
boon companions comes to an end f ot very 
heroical though well suited to hy, tormer 

Lite ; 
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life ; for he actually bursts himself with 
laughing at a trick which Morgante had 
put upon him. 

Qur traveiler, now left alone, soon after 
arrived bhetore the walls of Babylon ; 
where he met Uriando, to the great de- 
light of both, and where, by his personal 
sirength and in atruly giant-like manner, 
he made the Paladins masters of the place, 
and set the crown on the head of his 
noble friend. 

This is the last action of the hero whose 
mame is given tothe poem. ‘The Pala- 
dins, ured of inglorious ease, were already 
on the seas in quest of new adventures, 
when a storm overtakes them ; and, to 
lighten the ship, Morgante leaps over- 
board on the back of a dolphin. Borne 
by this strange conveyance, like Arion of 
ald, he comes safe to shore; but, when 
just landing, is bit in the heel by an 
enormous sea-crab, and shortly after (io 
the inexpress:ble grief of the christian 
champions) dies of the mortification that 
ensued. Orlando erects a monument tor 
bim on the strand, enumerates all his 
Virtues In an appropriate epitaph, and 
finally has his body embalmed and sent 
back to Babyton to be interred. 

In the port at which they are now 
arrived, the Paladins are attacked by 
a vast host of Pagans, the subjects of the 
Einperor of Massa. The rabble is soon 
defeated; but a valiant youth who is 
among them still keeps the field, un- 
horses. Richardetto and QOliver, but at 
last, presuming to encounter Rinaldo, 
is overthrown by him and desperately 
wounded. The generous Paladins, who 
admired his youth and courage and pitied 
his fail, took all possible care of, and at 
last succeeded in reviving, him; while 
Orlando discovers by the letters marked 
on the pununel of his sword that he is 
of the house of Clermont. On enquiry, 
the young man informs him that his name 
is Aldinghieri; that bis mother was the 
fair Rosaspina, who brought him forth 
on the sea-coast, and educated him 
among the Saracens; but that she had 
always told him that his father was 
Gerard of Rousillon, a near relation to 
the farnous Paladins of France. 

Aldighiert from this time becomes 
ene of the most interesting characters 
ia the rowance. His first discovery to 
his relations the Paladins, bis introduc- 
uow at the court of Charles, to which 
thes conduct him, his expedition to 
Momauban to see his father the ve- 
neralke Gerard, his death (overpowered 
by oan’ of the intainous Maganzeses) 
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of the Unhapry 
him fur the hing 
hg ot his Wuting 


the grief and despair 
Gerard who behwids 
time then already dy 
contain a preat number of beaut op. 
cumstances tur which [ would have fons 
a place if I had not thoue ™ 


a. ght MYSeli ty 
iave dwelt too long already on the minor 


parts of this poem, and did I nor haste 
to the grand catastrophe, in whieh ti 
whole stiength ot the poet is shewn, and 
for which he begins to prepare us. by 
many bold and abrubt prophe 
proacling evils. 

I theretore hasten without ceremony 
over the meeting of Anthea with Rinaldo 
who bas conducted her to Babylon, and 
placed her there upon her father’s tirone, 
and omitting entirely all mention of the 
many other adventures which the Pala. 
dins encounter, and the wanderings of 
Rinaldo and his brothers through Africa 
and Egypt, proceed to the fatal war 
that was kindled throughout Pavania 
against Charles aud the Christian Em 
pire. 

The restless Anthea, whose love for 
Rinaldo had wasted away by time and 
absence, but whose spirit of ambition 
and conquest encreased with her years, 
had long considered the Christians in 
no other light than as the murderers ot 
her father, and her own hereditary eat- 
mies) Marsilius, king of Spam, had 
formerly been obliged, much against lus 
will, to submit to the power of Charles, 
and the irresistible valour of Orlando, 
but had always watched his opportunities 
for rebellion and revenge. ‘These two 
powerful sovereigns joined in a league 
against France; and the Empress ot 
Babyion soon poured into the devoted 
country an army of 30,000 soldiers. 
This war, however tremendous in is 
commencement, did not terminate $0 
fatally as the Christians had began to 
expect. Marsilius preferred waiting 
see the success of first impressions; and, 
owing to his weakness and timidity, the 
intrepid Anthea was overthrow. la 
the dreadful battle to which Paris was, 
on this occasion a witness, Charles hinw- 
self was fighting on horseback with ° 
good sword Joyeuse, the Seine ran purple 
with the blood of Pagans and ¢ hristiants, 
but the victory was,owin ¢ to the invinc 
ble arm of Orlando, aidea \by the gaan 
and affectionate Baldwin, who (though 
son of Gano) had always detested © 
treachery of his father aud attached bitte 
self to the fame and fortunes of the 
of the Paladins. Anthea now gives 


Cies of ape 


ear to the solicitations of eee 
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continue the war, but humbly receives 

rie blessing of the Christian’ Emperor 
‘eeturns with all her remaining forces 

~~ Babylon, wluie Marsilius contmues 

on de Christians by teigned nego- 
ns er waits tor further Uppur- 
nes of Vengeance. 

wns were furthered by the 

ipdyess and obstinacy of the emperor 


lies des 
aself. who had at this tine not only 
tured the trattor Gano to lis tavour, 
bat. contrary to the advice and earnest 
entreaties of all his ponies sent hun as 
lis ambassador to the court of Saragossa 
to negouate the peace with Marsiiius. 
By tis rash act he signed the destruction 
ot Orlando and all lis noblest Paladins, 
fhe trattur’s first care was to confirma 
asi linus m his hatred to the Christian 


pvuc, by represeating the demands of 


Charles as to the highest degree sulting 
and degrading. ‘The first article (as 


delivered by Gano) was a change of 


religion, to which Marsilius answers by 
a very extraordinary fable: “ [ was 
once informed that in a wood near 
Saragossa there Isa cavern, straight and 
harrow at the c ntvanee but Very spac ious 
inthe midst, where six pill ws are erectod, 
exch of which is guarded by a pecuiar 
spit. These pillars are typical of the 

r Religions; that of gold is the principal 
aud tue purest, he others are of silver, 
beass, iron, tin, and lead. All souls, 
brevious to entering on their corporeal ¢ 


— must here make choice of 


tein faith ; and, in making the important 
choice, are beset by the guardian spirits 
un throng round them, each will a 
re tom ake ther nembrace their own 

pat ticular pillar, ‘The souls, yet simple 
aid ignorant, but havine by nature a 
reedom of ac tion, are generally deter= 
mined by v the force of these solicitations 

im their choice; and, whichever of the 
pulars they embrace is typical of the 
PEULLO t the 1 |; -& to follow thr yuh lite. 


‘tips are they who embrace the cold i 
Pearl’ | do net remember bavine any 
Where metwith this met: aphysical chunera 
bet re, lor is it « asy tO discover the 


uw Qpohcation which Marsilius, 


. Cly mengot to be derived from it. 
llowever that may be, the traitor 
.sccured Marsihus in the tram of 

nt om which he wished hum to 
“nad, drew lam aside the next tine 
CY Tiuuted t wethor to a retired place, 
Co. ©, Cuse to a fountain, there grew a 


» (the species of tree on which 


\ciree? a. adition asserts that Judas 
. u ’ t) mM: wy thy rise It) }. In thr: lls ht place 
an’ 
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order, and black as hi 
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Gano unfolds his project, which is that 
Orlando shall be invited to Roncesvalles, 
(a spot commodious tor the purpose, 
being among the Alps, and oa the trontiers 
of the two kingdoms,) there to receive 
trom the hands of Marsilius the tribute 
which, atter a former war, he had engaged 
to pay, but had for many years neglecte d; 
and that Charles himselt shall be re queste d 
to meet the Spar nish price, aiter this 
ceremony ts completed, at the town of 
St. Jean au pied de Port, there to accept 
his homage tor the crown he wears, and 
to settle the remamine artcles of the 
peace on a firm aud lasung basis, Under 
this hur exterior, Marsilius was secretly 
to avin all the forces of Pagania to second 
his desivn: and then, after dispatching 
Oriando CW jc hy the y il. uttered the mselves 
must be an easy task, engaged as he 
would be among the mountains), Charles 
bimself and all bis court would be at the 
mercy of the Spaaish umoaarch, 

scarce yvoowas the p! rt announced, 
when a thanderbolt descending trom 
the cl suds destroyed a laurel close by 
Marsilius’s seat; and, atthe same tastant, 
au ay ppte was shaken trom t! ie 4 arob-tree 
and te'l upon the head of our second 
Judas; but, not daunted with these 
fearful omens, the treacherous king and 
count sealed and ratitied by oaths their 
bloody bargain; and Gano, returning to 
bes delivers the magnificent presents 

f Narsilius, together with the treacherous 
came als that they had invented, which 
aic, by the yener mis and unsuspectug 
emperor : and hi . knights, accepted witha 
vreat joy and w iliepeese . 
~ Malavivi alone, of all the court at 
Paris, susp cts the sincerity of Gauu’s 
mIssion, und retires to Mont juban, there 


{| 
' 
i 


tu discover by his art the secrets that he 
wished to know. A daemon named 
Astaroth, is raised by his incantations ; 
a demon wise, terrible, and herce; not 
a familiar suirit, but one of a higher 
. native hell, He 
tor some time adects disobedience and 
contempt; but, bemy at lust brought to 
renson Dv the terrors of the magical ring, 
him that his cousin Rinalde 
(in whom alone Malagig: coptided to 
avert the impending Cvi.8) Is at that 
moment Vviewig the grands of Evypt 
In company Wi ith his three brothers. ip 
answer to his enquiry couceming the 
success of the proposed interview at 
Roucesvalles, he tells hin, that God 
aloue knows a'l things, and that no 
Cc Cre ture, ul eves hi a 1c Son, is OUMMISCIE AL 5 
but, that the air is full ul s TLS, and 


3 i, that 


discovers to 
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that all kinds of signs, portents, or pro- 
digies, are visible among the celestial 
bodies, which incline hun to imagine 
that something most tremendous will 
ensue. Part of this speech was sufficient 
to alarm Malagiyi’s Catholic faith, and 
his demands on this subject are answered 
y the dxmon in a long train of theological 
and metaphysical reasoning, the tendency 
of which has inclined commentators to 
attribute this canto (as 1 before observed) 
to Ficinus, or some other philosopher ef 
the age, and a favourite with the great. 
Astaroth, however, concludes by pro- 
mising to fly with a tellow-damon over 
to Egypt, and bring Rinaldo and Richar- 
detto in three days to the fatal ground 
of Roncesvalles. He then takes his 
leave, and darts rapidly away like a stone 
from its sling, or the thunderbolt itself; 
and the earth trembled with his*motion. 

Meanwhile, Orlando took his stand at 
Roncesvalles, together with his dear 
triends, Oliver, and Count Anselmo, and 
was soon atter joinéd there by Berlinger 
(a Paladin who is marked through all 
the Italian romances by the epithet of 
gentle, if gentil Berlinghiert), by the 
brave and honourable Astolpho, by San- 
sunetto, a youth of Damascus who had 
become a Christian ont of love and ad- 
miration of Orlando, and by the taithtul 
and aifectionate Baldwin, who had been 
decorated by his father with a vest of 
king Marsihus, which (unknown to him- 
self) was a mark agreed upon between 
that monarch and Gano to protect him 
through the ensumg massacre trom the 
tury of the soldiers. ‘The innumerable 
host of Pagans was by this time fast ap- 
proaching, and Blanchardin the principal 
general of Saragossa sent betore with 


presents to keep up the delusion of the ~ 


Christians, and make sure of Orlando’s 
awaiting the issue.—(T be cuntinucd. ) 
Ee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ASTRONOMY, — 

GENTLEMAN who has made this 

sublime study an object of general 
attention, by his annual publications, 
has favoured me with the position, within 
these few days, of the Olbers planet ; 
and by which, as it is so high in the 
system, (between Mars and Jupiter) and, 
consequently has little absolute motion, 
at may be found for some weeks to come. 
Tes pan situation in a clear part of 
the heavens, between the head of Vir- 
go and the tail of the Lion, is uncom. 
monly favourable; there being few stars 
an that region that could be mistaken 
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for it. It appears now 
sixth magnitude, 
count, 


like a star of 
according to the 6 


R. A, 179° 19° gov 
' D.N. i2¢ 57 46" 

It will consequently be seen in the 
part of the evening most convenient t; 
observation ; and, advantageously fron, 
its vicinity to the earth, and witha fig 
star to direct the eye to it, 

VEGETATION SUSPENDID, 

T have a fine plant, the double Sy. 
frage (Sarifragum granulatum) now in 
great beauty. In May, 1804, it flowers 
intmy study. It withered after flowering. 
being exposed to too much heat. [ie 
it remain perfectly dry, setting it aside 
ma shady part of the room. Abo 
sixteen months after, I took it out of the 
mould; and with difhiculty found one o; 
two ofits small bulb-like tubers less thas 
half the size of the seed of a sweet pea; 
which [ replanted. It soon revegetated: 
flowered weakly im 1806; and, ver 
strongly blossoms at present: it has lost 
nothing of its doubleness. The “ Leteat 
Seintillula forsan,” should never be for. 
gotten, It is of most extensive applic 
tion to vegetable and animal life, tw 
political and moral reform. 

ATMOSPHFEIC VARIATIONS, 

These have rarely been so great, from 
cold and wet, to heat and dryness (most 
intense heat for the season,) and again 
buck to cold and wet. 

From a succession of snow, and of 
chill days, the medium of the first three 
days of May, was 703; the thunder- 
storm, Saturday the 2d, would have been 
no common one even in'July, And now 
we are down again to the ordinary tear 
perature ot March, Cart Lorit. 

Troston, May 6, 1807. 

a 


For the Monthly Mugezine. 
LYC.EUM OF ANCIENT LITER 
TURE.—No. VI. 
VIRGIL. 


N commencing this account of the 
Lite and Poems of Virgil, the water 

is pertectly aware that he is treading 02 
very common cround; and he alinost 
despairs of presenting either novelty ” 
interest to the reader. Virgil is an At 
thor very early placed in the students 
hands, and is more known, and bette! 
understood, than any other writer of a 
tiquity. ‘There are few, indeed, 
classical studies have not enabled ther 
to comprehend the language of this Poet, 


more particularly in his Eneid. et 
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erave and majestic style, the uniform 
eunplicity and impressive verse of Virgil, 
have always attached the ear at all 
cysceptible of harmony and cadence: 
wise his style, abounding less in idio- 
matic turns and fagiliar expressions, so 
pleasing, but often so difficult in other 
“‘iassics, has rendered the Poet ot Man- 
tua infinitely more easy of comprehen- 
sion. The lives of the Augustan Poets 
ere also more within the reach of inquiry. 
The number of contemporary writers, in 
that tertile age, will enable us to proceed 
on such certain data, as to leave little 
room fur conjecture or uncertainty, 
Attempts were made,however,to cast eyen 
on the tranquil and sedentary lite of 
Virgil the same marvellous incidents, 
and the same mysterious veil, which bave 
obscured the life and writings of Homer ; 
ad the fables of Donatus may at least 
vie with those of Herodotus. The zeal 
and undistinguishing applause of their 
admirers have induced them to detail 
circumstances, which never happened te 
those to whom they are attributed. The 
Sight appearance of truth, which some- 
times breaks through the mist, is so dis- 
guised by fabulous tales, as to spread an 
air of naprobabiity over the whole, It 
should seem to have been the settled 
opiuon of these ancient encomiasts, 
that nature could not produce a great 
zenus, without discovering, by some 
miracle at his birth, what the world was 
anterwards to expect from him. And, 
wiatis sull worse, they seldom agree in 
the numerous tictions which they as- 
eribe to their subjects; but each applies 
to thein incidents, which he either ima- 
cites bad, or ought to have, happened to 
Mem. By such meas, they occasion an 
Gbscurity and confusiun, not easily un- 
raveiled by those who endeavour to write 
with certainty or probability— 
Publius Virgilius Maro flourished in 
the time of Augustus Cwsar, and was 
born at the village of Andes, near Man- 
'ua, in the year of Rome, 683. His 
inother’s name was Maja; and as a spe- 
cuuen of the fictious im which his ad- 
inircrs indulved, it may be related, that 
sue dreamt of having been delivered of 
tu oltve-branch, which was no sooner 
~etin the ground, than it took root, and 
SPAN up into a tree abounding with 
frat aud blossoms. Going out the next 
nd to a neighbouring village with her 
oe ‘he was compelled to stop by 
~ “ay, and was delivered in a ditch. 
. branch of poplar (according to the 
oo iy the country was planted on 
wu 9%, and grew so fast, that it soon 
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reached the size of the trees that were 
near, and had been planted long before. 
The poplar was, in the sequel, named 
atter him, and consecrated to his fame. 
At seven years of age, he was sent to 
Cremona, a flourishing Roman colony ; 
trom which he removed to Milan. There 
he applied himself to the study of the 
Greek language, and most probably of 
the Poeins of Homer, of which he after- 
wards so largely avuiled himself. His 
studies are also said to have comprized 
physics, mathematics, and philosophy, 
Iu the last he was instructed by Syro the 
Epicurean, whose opinions he appears to 
have embraced, when he wrote the 6th 
eclogue, inscribed to Varus. Dryden, 
in the preface tu his pastorals, appears to 
doubt this assertion : but it may certainly 
be collected trom some passages in Ci- 
cer, Who atlirms that Syro was an ex- 
celleut philosopher, and one of the great 
est of the Epicurean sect, and that his 
doctrines were much in vogue in Rome, 
and adopted by the most eminent men, 
‘Though Virgil’s better sense, and maturer 
judgment, might probably afterwards in- 
duce him to forsake the Epicurean 
tur the Platonic plulosophy; yet it ape 
pears that when he wrote the Georgics, 
he sull adhered to the tenets of the for- 
mer, as may be interred from the welle 
known passuge, 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causasy 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibuseestrepitumque Acherontis 

aViatl. 

Atter sometime spent in his studies, his 
curiosity and desire of knowledge, ‘led 
him to travel through Italy, when, it is 
supposed, he went to Rome. ere, it is 
said, he published hissixth Eclogue, which 
Rouscius rehearsing on the stage, Cicero, 
in admiration, called its author, ae 


.spes altera Rome; implying, probably, 


that he himself, on account of his clo- 
quence and political talents, was the 
first. But this account has been justl 
disputed, and it is more consonant with 
history, and with what he hinselt says in 
the tirst Eclogue, to presume that he 
had not seen Rome, ull the time of the 
division of lands, which Augustus dis- 
tributed to his soldiers; Ly which the 
Poet, being involved in the common ca- 
lamity, lost his patrimony. Bayle has 
also detected in this account an error mm 
chronology, fur he has satustactorily 
proved, that Virgil did not rite lis Bue 
colics ull after the triumvirate of Oc- 
tavius, Antony and Lepidus; during 
which, itis well known, that Cicero was 
barbarous!y murdered, 
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When’ Virgil lost his patrimony, in 
consequence of the division of lands, 
which we have mentioned, he applied to 
Varus, with whom he had contracted a 
close and intimate friendstip. By Varus 
he was recommended to Polliv, .then 
governor of his native province, whose 
favour, at length, introduced him to the 
court of Aug ustus, From this vreat 
protector of learning aud the arts, he 
obtained a grant, by wich his lands were 
exempt from the general division. If com- 
mentators haye not been too eager to re- 
present passages in the Bucolics, as con- 
taining personal allusions to himself, he ap- 

earstorefer to this circumstance tn the 1st 
semana ‘ Hic illum vidi juvenem, &c. 
At the request of Mecwenas and Augus- 
tus, he undertook the Georgics, on which 
he was occupied no less than seven years, 
When we consider that the Poem con- 
sists only of four books, this will appear 
un excess of literary caution; and in the 
quick and exuberant Poets of the present 
day, may not a little detract from their 
estimation of Virgil’s powers. It must 
be admitted, that his genius was not of a 
rapid growth, and that invention was 
not one of his peculiar attributes. But 
this caution enabled him to produce the 
most finished didactic Poem, that ever 
was presented to the world. Had he 
lived to complete the Mnueid, that Poem, 
though less original, would have been 
equally polished and clegant. Ile is 
gupposed to have written the Georgics at 
Naples, though probably the plan was 
partly laid at Milan; the precepts con- 
tained in the Poem better suiting, in the 
Opinion of many, the soil of Lombardy, 
than that of Naples. Augustus could 
not but be pleased to see a work of this 
Mature, at a time when he wished to 
soothe the minds of the people, just re- 
lieved from the horrors of civil war, and 
to encourage the proprietors of jaids to 
cultivate them on their own account, 
Till then, theie possessions had been pre- 
carious, and they were unwilling to cul- 
tivate them; not knowing whether them- 
selves or others were to reap the fruits 
of their labours. That he completed the 
Georgics at Naples, is clear from the last 
bines of the fourth book, 

At the mature age of forty-two, he 
began the /Encid, though, from the fol- 
lowing passage in the sixth Eclogue, 


Cum canerem reges et pralia, Cynthius 
aurem 

Vellit” et 
pingues 

Pascere oportet oves, deductum dicere carmen. 


admonuit, pastorem, Tytyre, 
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t that he had 


even wr 


it may be conjectured, eithe 
collected materials, and eh 
part of it in his youth, or that he had 
already tried his strength in an Bp; 
Poem, on another subject, which, in he 
maturer years, he destroyed AS UnWorth 
of him. It is weil known that our 
had composed a long Epic, entitled 
“ Alcander,” which, by the advic gt 
hed he J He advice 
Atterbury, he committed to the 
Virgil applied himself 
of the /Kneid, with his characteristic jn. 
dustry and caution. So extensive was 
his reputation by this time, and such the 
idea entertained of his poctical powers, 
that every one was impressed with the 
expectation of a nescio guid majus Iliad, 
of something that should surpass the 
Thad itself. Augustus himself, while en- 
gavyed im an expedition ayainst the 
Cantabri, frequently solicited him by 
‘etter, to send him the first lineaments of 
his Poem; with which request Virgil 
afterwards complied, by reciting before 
him the second, fourth, and sixth books. 
He was no less than eleven years em- 
ployed on the composition of the Poem, 
and had proposed to devote a retire 
ment of three years more, in polishing 
and completing it; after which, it was 
his intention to apply the remainder of 
his hfe in the studies of philosophy. But 
in this design he was interrupted by 
death, and he left his Poem im aa unf- 
nished state. Not that there appears to 
be any foundation for the opinion, coi 
monly entertained, that he meant to ex 
tend the Poem to twenty-four books, ia 
imitation of the Iliad. It is not easy to 
conjecture by what means he could have 
increased the interest, without destroy 
ing the unity of the action, whieh 
evidently closes at the death of Turnus, 
and the conquest of Latium. Whatever 
were bis intentions, he sat out for Greece, 
and ia his journey met Augustus, who 
was then returning from the East. this 
determined hin to return to Italy with 
the Emperor; but his curiosity carryiig 
him to Megara, he was there seized with 
a languishing distemper, which mereasi'g 
upon him in his passage, he arrived al 
Brundusium in such an ill state of health, 
that he died there on the 22d of Sepiett- 
ber, in the year of Rome 737, ™ the 
fitty-fourth year of his age. ) 
When he thund his distemper merense, 
he earnestly demanded his manusctip.'s 
in order, it is supposed, to commut “1 
JEneid to the flames; as he justly conse 
dered it an imperfect work. Dut - 
zeal of his friends, Tucca and ba 
refused to assist in such @ sacri’ 


The 


flaines, 
to the composition 
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The dying Poct then bequeathed his 
writings to them, upon condition that 
nothing should be added, und that every 
unfiuisiied verse should remain as it was. 
Hie was, it is thought, priucipally moved 
bythe c usideration that Augustus would 
“ve, suiier so valuable a work te be 
destroyed. But the Emperor was no 
otherways concerned 1n the preservation 
of the Poem, than the Author’s desisting 
fom his resolution on being told that its 
execution would probably be forbidden. 
fnere isan Epigram extant, composed by 
Apollinaris the Grammarian, upon the 
urder given by Virgil to burn the 4neid; 
and as it cousists only of a single distich, 
may be inserted here,—~ 


pevei 


Jafelix alio cecidit prope Pergamon igne, 
Et pene est alio Proja creimata rogo. 


Drvden speaks of Virgil “as a grave, 
succinct, und majestic writers one, “who 
weighed vot only every thousht, but 


every word and syllable; who was al- 


ways viumiag to crowd his sense into 
as MuUrTOW a Colmpass as possible ; for 


which reason he is so figurative, as tu 
require a grammar apart to construe 
‘ils verse is every where sounding 
ihe very thing in your ears, whose sense 
it bears; vet the numbers are perpetually 
varied to increase the delight of the 
reader, so ihat the same sounds ure never 
repeated twice together, But though he 
ls soula, where smoothness 1s required, 
yet he is so far from affecting it, that he 
secms raiher to disdam it; tor he tre- 
gvcntly inakes use of syualaephas, and 
Conc.cdes his sense in the middie of his 
verse, He as every where above the 
Couceit of epigrammatic wit, and gross 
“vperboies, Ife maintains majesty in 
we nudst of plainuess; he shines, but 

‘es ot, and is stately, without ambi- 
u: which is the vice of Lucan. Mar- 
+ says of him, that he could have ex- 
Led \ wus: in tragedy, aud Horace in 
vic poetry, Vhis last assertion, may 


ilu, 


we justy doubted, The peculiar quali- 
hes of Virei 


“<S Ol Vircu’s poetry are sweetuess, ma- 
veY) and uniformity of style. His 
s“aracter was that of dignified and cali 
~serty. In the serious and measured 
it have equalled, if not sur- 


yt, though always interesting 
“ing, heis rarely great. Virgil 
culed in that easy unlaboured 
“hg imagery and variabie 
(a please us sO much in the 


Does a = ; - 
i . os ‘enusium., It is even doubtful 
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Speediest Method of killing Eels. 


sed, Tioraces for it i8 observable of 


“¢ would have succeeded berter 
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in tragedy. The character of Dido, ins 
deed, as an exquisite mixture of pathetic 
tenderness and passionate declamation, 
is highiy dramatic. But love is oaly one 
of the passions which tragedy person- 


ilies; and although there be in the A.neid 


many solemn and interesting passages, 
it has nothing that can induce us to be- 
lieve, that Virgil would have pourtrayed 
the more violent passions of the mind 
with equal energy and truth. 

The genuine and undisputed works of 
Virgil, ave, ten Eclogues, or Bucolies; 
four books of Georgics; and the./Eneid, 
consisting of twelve books. From the 
arrangement which we have adopted, 
the .ueid alone can at present be con- 
sidered. The Eclogues. will come. with 
more propriety uuder the head of, Pas 
toral Poetry ; and tie Georgics, under that 
oi Didactic Poetry.—( Lo be continued.) 

2 ie 

Lo the Editer of ihe Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

HAVE long felt horror at the prac- 

Juce of skinning eels alive, and am 
happy to be able to answer the question 
in the Monthly Magaziue ror November, 
(viz.) what is the speediest method of 
killing cels? 

tt may be instantly done by piercing 
the spinal i arrow close to the back part 
of the skull, witha point, 

Being in the habit of angling, T uni- 
formly kill the fish as soon as caught, by 
the above method, and tind-it succeed 
with eels, as well as other tish. My pens 
knife is the instrument I use for the pur- 
pose. When properly done, all motion 
immediately ceases. ’ 


+ Nuilsworth, Dec. 1806, R. N. 
ie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


STR, 

wy, it. Robertson, in his admirable Dis- 
i sertation on the Natives ot South 
America,has observed, that the mbabitants 
of New Holland are the lowestand most 
degraded species of men on the face of 
the earth; and that a philosophical ex- 
aunination of their character Is wanted 
to complete the history of man. Nue- 
merous recent accounts from that country, 
have all tended to confirm the opimon of 
this profound historian. The last pub- 
lication, by Mr. Turnbull, on the subject, 
also'coulirms this fact; but at the ‘same 
time mentions a circumstance lindica- 
the author nagines, ot intellectual 
and apparently contradictory 
ion of ther extreme 

I mean, their 
totuuisliig 


tive, as 
quickness, 
to the received noti 
aud juviucible ignorance, 
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astonishing dexterity in imitating the 
actions and gestures of the English gen- 
tlemen of distinction in the colony. It 
occurred to me, when reading My. Bing- 
ley’s amusing account of the stratagems 
of apes and monkeys, m your last, that 
an easy solution of this seeming dittieulty 
muy be found, ‘These animals, it seems, 
excel rational creatures in their powers 
of mimickry. From which, it is yust to 
infer, that it is an excellence of the low- 
est kind, equally if not more allied to 
the bratal than rational nature; and 1s 
indebted for its powers of action, more 
to flexibility of body, than acuteness of 
mind. Indeed, it is generally the case, 
that people of merely mimetick talents 
are either children or narrow-minded 
men. From all which, it is evident, that 
the imitative dexterity of the New Hol- 
landers, forms no pleain their favour; and 
is a circumstance consistent only with 
the other parts of their character. This 
view of the above facts may perhaps be 
of use to the future philosopher, who may 
favour the world with a comp ete pic- 
ture of this debased race of men. 
Bedford Row, Your’s, &c. 


March 13, 1807. W.N. 
—a— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
AM one of those persons among your 
numerous readers, who amuse them- 
selves with deducing principles, accord- 
ing to the rules of Lord Bacon, from the 
inultitude of curious facts with which 
your valuable miscellany abounds. 

[ contess, that there 1s no part of your 
Magazine, from which, since its com- 
mencement, I have derived more solid 
instruction, than from your well-arranged, 
provincial intelligence; an original fea- 
ture of your work, which has, I observe, 
been attempted to be imitated by the 
race of plagiarists, who have, for several 
years past, successively obtruded them- 
selves on the credulity of the public. 

In the perusal of your records of mor- 
tality, L have been particulatly struck 
with the circumstance of the great nuin- 
ber of persons, who every month tose 
their lives, through accidents from riding 
on horseback; one half of which are 
occasioned by the dragging of unhorsed 
persons in the stirrup! 

Now, Sir, the old story of Columbus 
breaking the egg, is a labyrinth of per- 
plexity, compared with the simplicity of 
the means by which fatal accidents, 
from this cause may be prevented. At 
present, itis the practice of stirrup-ma- 
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kers, to make the iron s0 Ja 
admit the instep and heel of t 
pass through it, if need be. 
absurdity be so great as this practice? 
las a man any occasion at any time “ 
pass his foot through the ring of the 
strrup?—and if not, why is it made $0 
large as to lead unnecessarily to an ACC. 
dent, which it is almost too hori ty 
contemplate? 

Let the ring of stirrups then be made 
of such depth, as only to admit the fio 
as far as the rise of the instep ; and it 
becomes obviously impossible, that an 
unhorsed person should be dragged to 
death by the entanglement of the toot! 

April 10, 1807. C.S, 

——=eh ae 
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Sympathy. Compassion. Pity, Cormmtsee 
ration, 
grad ay is Greek, and Compas 
sion is Latin, tor undergoing—to 
gether. But the Greek verb, veing more 
frequently applied to eimotions both of 
the pleasing and puinful kind, than the 
derived Latin verb, which is coantined to 
unwelcome sensations ; sympathy is come 
to signify participation i the aifections 
of others, without regard to their nature; 
whereas, compassion implies participa- 
tion in the painful perceptions of an- 
other. Sympathy is fellowsteeliug; aud 
compassion is fellow-sutfering. Whether 
we rejoice with those who rejoice, or 
mourn with those who mourn, we indue 
sympathy; but our compassion 13 exe! 
cised only in the house of grief. 

Pity describes pain occasioned by 
the pain of another, but not painot the 
sane kind. We pity a man in disgrace, 
without feeling involved in his woe; Ke 
pity a family in want, without any ap- 
prehension of ideytical calamity. lec 
is a self-complacence, a secret trump), 
connected with that teuderness tor ule 
easiness, which is called pity. The gods 


Tee, as te 
he rider, to 


Can any 


are supposed to pity the misfortunes of 


mankind; but compassion belongs © 
those who are liable to alike fate. rt 
miserution means fellow-pity: pity elt 
in common witb others. The spectator 
of a tragedy commiserate the peng 
of the hero. Hooker uses this 0! 
impurely, where he says: 

Mi These poor seduced creatures, rm 
I can neither speak nor think of, 
with much commiseration and ptty- the 

Where there is no one to wee “oe 
emotion, there can be no eer 
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Locke, on the contrary, uses the word 


with precision : : 
« We should commiserate our mutual 


” 
Pe Chek. Dial. 

These are buth time-pieces, with this 
dference, that the clock strikes; the 
hal does not. Clock is derived froin 
~iacke, a bell; dial from dies, day. The 
clock tells the hour, the dial shows it. 
Mr. Roscve flatters the Medici; his pen, 
Like the gnomon of a sun-dial, notices no 
hours but the serene. Dials were long 
ip use before the invention of clocks. 

The plate, on which the hours are 
numbered, is called sometimes the dial 
of a clock; but hour-plate is more cor- 
rect, Those time-pieces, which do not 
strike, when fitted up in a manner to 
resemble striking clocks, are otten called 


snake 
CIOURD. 


Wind. Breeze. Blast. Gale. Gust. 
Storm. Tempest. Hurricane. 


Of these words, Wind is the most com- 
prehensive and indefinite: it signifies a 
stream of air, and is etymolozically con- 
nected with wehen to blow, of which verb 
itis probably the contracted participle 
present, the thing blowing. 

Breeze 13 a gentle orderly wind: the 
word is Spanish, or Italian, and is asso- 
cated with ideas of soft airs, such as 
side under southern skies. 

Biast is any effort of blowing, the ex- 
halation of a trumpet, the breath of bel- 
lows, the eruption of acannon, the sweep 
of the storm-wind ; it is the past parti- 
ciple of blasen to blow, the thing blown. 

Gale is a sonorous steady wind: 
the word is etymologically connected 
with to call and to yell: the wind that 
sings in the shrouds, that keeps the sail 
sit uninterruptedly, is a gale. Addison, 
makes a bull, in talking of Umbria’s 
geen retreats, 

Where western gales eternally reside: 


that is, where motion eternally rests. 
Gust is a fitof wind; it is derived 
from the Icelandish, and is therefore as- 
sociated with phenomena fainiliar in the 
northern skies: winter-gusts: fretted 
with the gusts of heaven: the showery 
gusts of April: — 
As when fierce northera blasts from alps 
descend, 


rom his firm roots with struggling gusts to 
tend, 


An aged sturdy oak, 
. Storm includes other accidents than 
eat wind; it is etymologically con- 
“cted with to stir, and may be detined 
2 
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& noisy rapid commotion of the atmo- 
spheric elements ; a wind which disturbs 
clouds, woods, and seas; it exceeds a 
gust in continuance, in vehemence, in 
darkness and destruction. Storm, like 
gust, being of northern origin, is applied 
ty the phenomena of northern climates; 
a hail-storm, a storm of snow, the storms 
of December, 


Here may thy storm-beat vessel safely ride. 


Stir, commotion, being the radical 
idea, this word is extended, by a natural 
metaphor, to the assault of fortifications, 
aud to seditious movements, 

Tempest, being of southern origin, dw 
scribes that sort of storm common in 
warm countries; wind accompanied 
wita rain, lightnings, and chunder. 

Hurricane, being not merely of southe 
ern, but of tropical origin, it is a Cg 
ribbee word, describes that sort of storm 
common between the tropics, the most 
violent form of sumimer-storms, 

To le. To lay. 

There are traces in many Gothic dia- 
lects of a causative inflection for the in- 
finitive moods of verbs. So from fo sit 
is furmed ¢o set, which signifies to cause 
to sit. So again from 

to rise - to raise, to cause to rise 

to full - to fell, to cause to fall 

tu fly - to flee, to cause to fly, 
but a corrupt and contused use of this 
verb has prevailed. To this same class 
of modification must be referred to le, 
and to day, to cause to lie. Lege, low, 
is the etymon of both words. I will lie 
with my fathers. Lay me with my fathers. 

These words are used in composition 
in amanner very idiomatic. To lie by 
implies to remain still; to lay by, to re- 
serve tor tuture use. Yo he down ime 
plies to repose oneself; to day down is to 
deposit a pledge, a proposition, an eme 
ployment, To le in implies to be in 
child-bed; to day in, to store. To lie 
with, implies to sleep with; to lay with, 
to bet, or wager, with, 

It would be*more convenient if the 

ast sense of to die were spelled ley, and 
not /ay, whichis a combination of letters 
otherwise appropriated, 
Abdication. Resignation. 

Dicare is to promise; abdacare, to eal 
off: signure, is to sign, OF seal; resignare, 
to sign again, or against. Abdication, 
then, is viving up by word of mouth; aud 
resignation is giving Up by rg sa 

It deserves notice, because it WE: assist 
us to understand the word “ resign,” arin 
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whichthere is cantroversy,( Monthly Maya- 
zine, vol. xx.p.522,) that again and against 
are in rude languages commonly contoun- 
ded. The re of the Latins, and the wieder 
of the Geraians, have this double sense. 
Narcissus views his ianage in the lake ; be 
sees Narcissus agai, he sees Narcissus 
egeinst bin. ‘The ideas are contiguous 
of things opposite, and things opposed : 
to stund with, is the collocation ot syin- 
pathy; to withstand, the collocation of 
aitipathy: comparison often ends in 
controversy. In as much as re js ain- 
bieuous, the verb “to resign” has two 
primary meanings, (1) to sign again, 
(2) to sign against. But Mr. ‘Trebor, of 
Worcester, ought not to reckon more 
than these as original or primary signi- 
fications. To yield up is not the orginal 
import of the word; it is a violent me- 
taphor, resulting from accidental institu- 
tions of jurisprudence. To transfer is 
also a metaphor resulting from the cir- 
cumstance that second signatures, like 


indorsements among. ourselves, were 
common formalities of transier, Let us 


suppose the English theologians were to 
employ this word “ indorse,” as they do 
employ the word “ resign,” and were to 
recommend, that we should in all things 
indorse ourselves to the will of God; 
that we should receive his decrees with 
patience aud iadorsemen?t, would common 
sense decide in favour of the good taste 
of such expression? Yet the use of re- 
signation for submission to Provideuce 
in adversity, is a parallel case. 
FS 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


SKETCHES of CONSTANTINOPLE, by rRE- 
DERIC MURHARD; t/lustrated by an 
engraved PANORAMA of thaf cITy. 


T was such a day as connot be paral- 

_lelled except in Elysium when our ves- 
sel entered the celebrated strait which 
forms the boundary between Europe and 
Asia. ‘The whole hemisphere was illu- 
miied by the brilliant rays of the sun, 
whose golden light was reflected in a thou- 
sand tints on the dazzled eye. Both sea 
and sky glistened like silver,and balsamic 
breezes were waited from ‘either coast; 
The air was so pure, so mild; the whole 
atinosphere, couled by. the water, so. re- 
freshing; the shores on each side untold- 
ed such inexpressible charms, that we 
might have fancied ourselves walking in 
the garden of Eden, and imagination 
might almost have persuaded reason 
om this was the avenue to some fairy 
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For half a day we thns 
course between Thrace and Asia Mino: 
One prospect, one beauty, succeeded... 
other. Here appeared the ruig “4 
tles and forts, ihere Villages pee ; ve 
between the dark branches of oe 
aud walnut-trees. Here we sailed undes 
the menacing cannon of formidable het. 
terles, there we glided past oriental 4 
laces and imperial pleasure-houses, i. 
rose ranges of mountains and hills their 
suuimits crownedwith woods glowinein re 
rich colours of summer, and clothing the 
gradual declivity,unbrokdn,save where the 
bold, rocky promontory caught the pas. 
ing beam; yonder appeared delicious 
landscepes embellished with all the riches 
ol industry and luxury, whose tints were 
harmoniously blended in the sun-shiy, 
Here Ceres and Pomona presented in the 
enchanting grove a banquet worthy of the 
gods; there towered a steep crag, but the 
purest nectar distilled froin its raeged sides 
and the purple clusters glowing atid the 
embrownced foliage were suspended inlay. 
uriant festoons from the branches of the 
fig and the slender cherry-tree; while 
meadows of such verdure as I have 
seldom beheld in any country, covered ihe 
shore of the sea, whose foaining waves 
impetuously broke against the projecting 
cliffs, and which here and there forming 
a bay of greater or Jess extent, refleeted 
in its bason the adjacent objects. 

The strait of the Dardanelles, as the 
whole chanuel between the twa continents 
of Europe and. Asia is usually called, 
forms the communication between the 
Archipelago, the sea of Marmura, and the 
Black Sea. It 1s twelve leagues in length, 
but the breadth is very unequal, bemg w 
some places not more than three or four 
hundred fathoms, while, in others it e- 
pands to the width of fitteeu hundved or 
two thousand fathoms. At the mouth 
next the Archipelago are two furts on Ge 
opposite shores, bus at the distance vl 
fiftcen hundred fathoms, so tuat they cae 
not be said to afford much protection (0 
the passage; a promontory about three 
leacues within the strait projec about 
fuur hundred fathoms, and bee on either 
side are erected forts mounted with very 
heavy cannon, which completely oan 
mand both shores, and form what may 
properly be called the Dardanelles 
Other forts are also constructed iid tne 
narrow parts of the passage, tll gem 
into the sea of Marmora, when no further 
obstruction is presented to the prog 
of vessels to Constantinople. | 
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rial metropolis, the more numerous 
were the objects that caug.it the eye, 
and the more animated became ihe whole 
cyrrounding Scene. - Already ships and 
harks of every kind incessantly glided 
overthe shghtly agitated surface ; already 
were heard bere and there the huzzas of 
the sailors and the various sounds pro- 
ceding trom the floating palaces; already 
did we behold the contiguous European 
aid Asiatic shoves covered with innu- 
merable groups of inhabitants. 

All that | had yet seen was, however, 
butaf eble prelude to the inexpressibly 
magnificent spectacle which now began 
sradualiy to present itself to my view. 
We had reached the end of the channel, 
and to the south opened an unbounded 
prispect over the sea of Marmara. The 
mmense capital, with its splendid am- 
phitheatre and harbour, suddenly burst 
upon my view; and such was the impres- 
sion which it made upon me by its ma- 
jestic situation and prodigous extent, that 
x totally eclipsed the almost celestial 
beauties of Skutari, seated on the hills to 
the left. 

There the immense Stambul, with its 
numerous suburbs, enthroned on unequal 
hills, extends more thana long day’s jour- 
ney inthe domains of Europe and Asia, 
forming as it were, the link that unites 
the East with the West. Though inhabit- 
ed by barbarians, despotled of its fairest 
ornaments by the fury of Mahommedan 
fanaticism, and repeatedly brought to the 
brink of destruction by the rapacious 
element of fire, still it stands in all 
its majesty, as though it defied alike the 
hand of time and the desolating efforts 
of human rage; as though it were re- 
served for a higher destiny, perhaps to 
give laws to all the nations ef the earth, 
aud to govern all mankind as children ‘of 
one great family. 

Constantinople is of itself a world in 
which a million of people are in constant 
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myself with presenting only a few 
sketches towards a picture of the Turkish 
metropolis, commencing with the suburb 
of Pera, the general quarterofthe Franks 
or Europeans resident at Constantie 
nople. 

Pera issituated, with several other subs 
urbs, on a peninsula, or promontory; 
formed by the ha: bour of Cons.autinople 
and the canal. With respect to its dis 
mensions and bui-dings, it may be com 
pared to the middling towns of [taly or 
Germany, Toward the south it joins 
another larger suburb, calied Galata, 
but on all the other sides it is surrounded 
by extensive burial-places, with agreeable 
walks overshadowed with cypresses. As 
the place is-very unequally built, and is 
situated on the declivity of a hull, many 
quarters of it lie much higher than others; 
so that, from the former you have fre- 
quently the most delightful views over 
the lower parts of the city. 

Both Pera aud Galata were built by 
the Genoese, and on this account the are 
chitecture of the houses in those two subs 
urbs differs materially from that of the 
other parts of Constantinople. Here itis 
Oriental, there Italian: here the houses are 
constructed in the Tnrco-Grecian style; 
there, they were planned by European 
artists. ‘In the’city itself, as well as in 
most of the other suburbs, the houses are 
scarcely one story high; in Pera and 
Galata there are buildings not inferior in 
height to those of Paris and Vienna, 
Some of them, however, are’ very old, 
and make a wretched appearance, though 
most are solid edifices, built entirely of 
stone, after the Italian manner. The 
more modern structures display an inten 
tion of imitating the Eastern style; the 
houses are built, in general, by far not so 
high as formerly, and ‘wood is frequently 
used, though ‘thé ‘many dreadful fires 
ought to have tatght the Franks how 
dangerous it is in @ place like this to pre 


motion. To an European itis a totally pare fuel for so destructive an element. 


hew world; and who can pretend to em- 
brace such an objecf at one view? Those 
only can be aware of the ditficulty of de- 
scribing the tout-ensemble of Stambul, or 
iscover how few correct accounts we 
possess Concerning it, who have had an 
°pportunity of comparing with the origi- 
hal the pictures that have been drawn of 
tt, Sincerely avish that it were in my 
power to give an idea of the whole; but 
tis, as I have already observed, is im- 
apie, and must remain so ‘till we 
Meat cuted expressions adapted to the 
OR delicate shades of our feelings and 
— I must therefore conteut 
Montary Mae., No. 157. 


Pera nevertheless contains palaces 
which would do honour to any European 
capital. The residences of the ambassa- 
dors, which are the property of the na- 
tions whom they respectively represent, 
are particularly dreadful. Unfortunate- 
ly a great part of Pera was consumed 
in the late dredaful conflagration. I 
was assured that this was the finest quar- 
ter of Pera; and so it must certainly have 
heen, to judge from its situation. A 
whole street on the west side, which ran 
from south to north, was destroyed, and 
the paluces of the Eng ish and Austrian 
abassadors were reduced to ashes. 
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Pera is much more extensive from south 
to north thanfrom eastto west. Through 
the middle of it the principai street rus 
longitudinally. It is of unequal bieadth, 
but in most places two carriages might 
drive abreast. Jt is tolerably well paved, 
and there is also a foot paveweiit before 
many of the houses. At the southern 
extremity it is intersected almost at right 
angles by another broader street, which 
rus, eastward .to Galata. Toward the 
yorth it loses, itself in an unpaved road, 
of considerable length, which is bordered 
by numerous buildings and burial-places. 
~ Such is a brief and general description 
of the principal residence of the Franks 
at Constantinople. They enjoy their va- 
rious rghts and privileges; they even pos- 
sess their houses, gardens, ad grounds, 
A5 private property, In which na one can 
molestthem. In other parts of fle, Turk. 
ish empire the case js widely ¢differcnt, 
At Bucharest, or Jassy, a Frank cannot 
purchase a house,.and eyen. the agents 
and consuls of foreign nations are obliged 
to rent them. I was, besides, assured, 
that no Mussulman js now permitted to 
build within the confines of Pera; so that 
this place is in some measure tree from 
Turks, though, it is;surroyuded by the 
signs of Moslemism, yo 

_ (tamust not be imagined, that all the 
Franks who are either occasionally or 
erinanently resident pt, Constantinopie, 
Eve at Pera, <A ‘great. number ot. the 
Franks settled at Pera pass the summer 
in the suburbs of Tarapim, Bpyukdere, or 
Belgrade, which are..situated. at some 
qlistance from the city; and a great por- 
tion of. them live in Galata, or even in 
sull more remote suburbs. Besides this, 
the merchants and traders who, arrive 
i Companies or, caravans, by land or 
water, from Russia, Wallachia, and Mol, 
davia, frequently reside ah phe, large edi- 
fice im the middle. af, Constantinople, 
where they deposit thew commodities. 
Pera 1s not divided from the other 
parts which belong to the great whole of 
tne Turkish capital. Normust it be sup- 
posed that, as Turks are not permitted 
Lu reside in the quarter of the Franks, no 
Mussulmen are to be seen in Pera. All 
the screets swarm not only with men, but 
also with Turkish women; the inspectors 
of the police and the watchmen are 
Turks; the principal street of Pera is the 
general thoroughfare to the more remote 
suburbs, and in the midst of so populous 

a@ ey Cunnot possibly be empty. 

Gueta resembles Pera im many re- 

Specis: yreat numbers of Franks reside 
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also in that suburb, but every thing 
Las move of an oriental air, et 
urbs are sometimes comprehended a 
der the general name of Pera, which - 
nities, the place on the other side of 
harbour; or sometimes they are sae 
nated, alter the larger of thetwo Galata, 
The streets of Galata are much Dore 
narrow and crooked ; and such ig the Vas 
riety Gf architecture, that pot the least 
symmetry or uniformity is to be found 


-among the houses. ‘Ihe whole physiogtio. 


ivy of the place demonstrates, hike-alinost 
all the towns of the Levant, the want of 
gcometical taste among tie Orientals, 
To,an European, Galata looks mare liie 
a dabyrinth than a town ; Le every where 
discovers a delicieucy of the principal re- 
quisitcs of, beauty, spaciousness aud re 
gularity, and in) many parts the houses 
lave scarcely the appearance of barracks, 

‘The place is situated partly on anenis 
mence, and partly in the plain, sa tha 
they are obliged to yo continually up and 
dow bill, It is surrounded with. walls 
and towers erected at the time of the 
Genoese sovereignty, and bere and there 
the ‘relics of gates may still be per- 
ceived., Onvone of the lughest spots, and 
almost in' the centre of the town is. a re 
markable tower, generally known by the 
name of the Tower of Anastasis, from the 
top of which there is a most enchanting 
prospect toward the east.and.south, The 
stranger is particularly ,streek here with 
the catholic churches aud. convents, and 
the many fire-proof warehouses and shops 
of inaksive free-stone, with no more Wily 
dows than are absolutely indispensable, 
and with doors lined with platesof irda. 
Tu this part of the town Turks aud Chins 
tievs dive intermingled, 


/ Apshall, not detain the reader with the 


‘description of the pleasures of, an excur 


sion by water to visit Skatari, or of the 
magniticest prospects presented by the 
city outhe right, and the opposite sub 
urbs with their environs on. the leit, du 
ring. the passage. Constantinople, aud 
all that is comprehended under this ¢¢ 
neral name, has a situation with which 
the charming Naples and. the proud aur 
phitheatre of Genoa cannot sustain a coll 
parison. r, 
We soon reached the promontory 
Topana; and opposite to Us, on “ 
right Jay the Seraglio, with its W * 
palaces, decorated in the Eastern - 
and which being seen between ie 
of cypresses, produces a most or rhe 
site ‘effect. The numerous parts & 
: Y ' ve ul (he 
great picture of the most extens! salt 
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Asiatic suburbs now unfolded themselves 
more and more; for in the distance we 
could already distinguish the mmarets 
sid mosques of Skutari, could’ see the 
crescents glistening, and ‘perceive the 
greets crossing each other hke labyrinths, 
Ou anearer approach, another object, in 
the usidstofthe sea, fixed my attention. 

Arthe entrance of the clparinel into 
the White Sea, or Sea of Marmara, on 
an immense mass Of stone, in the midst 
of the waves, stauds a tower, which, after 
an aneicnt and imcorreet tradition, still 
hears the name of Leander’s tower. It 
is said that here the lover, inflamed with 
passion swam from one quarter of the 
world to another, aud met with his death 
inthe waves. The Hellespont has been 
confounded with the Bosphorus, and the 
catastrophe occasioned by the former has 
been ascribed to the latter. 

Skutart is only a suburb, and the num- 
ber of its inhabitants was stated to me at 
70,000. Every ove knows how much 
dependance ought to be placed on such 
general data; but certainly all its exten 
sive quarters and numerous streets are 
populous in the highest degree. Among 
tle suburbs of Constantinople, if that 
‘term may be applied to large towns situ- 
ated in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
Skutari, doubtless, occupies the first 
place; tor no other is equal to it in ex- 
teut, and in population it far surpasses 
them ail, 

The situation of Skutari bears a great 
resemblance to that of the capital, It is 
composed of alternate hilleand dale ; the 
rows of houses and mosques rise gradu- 
ally one above another, and afford the 
most picturesque prospects. Between 
the habitations we behold the variegated 
verdure of lofty trees grouped in the 
most pleasing manner, and in the back 
ground appear still higher hills, inter- 
‘persed with clumps of trees and Turkish 
tomb-stones, which command a view of 
tie whole subjacent citys -- —--  - — 

On these hills is situated a spot which 
I shall never forget, It is, perhaps, the 
highest station on the whole Bosphorus, 
and no other affords such a distant view, 
Constantinople, with the seraglio, lying 
exactly opposite, appears ‘there in its 
whole majestic extent, and no less mag~ 
hicent is the prospect of the opposite 
peninsula of ‘Topana, Galata, and Pera. 
To the right the chaunel presents a 

cundless perspective. Never do I re- 
Bieuber to have enjoyed a view which, 

th in the whole and in its parts, made 
*y deep al impression upon my mind as 
that trum the hulls of Skutatis 
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My eye ranged over the sea, and 
along the shores of both continents, 
every where decorated with a thousand 
objects ou which it could repose with des 
light, and forming a whole so intinitely 
grand, that we night imagine ourselves 
transported to the celestial regions, 
Here glistened the nearest part of the 
channel, and there lay the capacious and 
busy harbour, the end of which the eye 
eould scarcely discern. Here the seq 
dashed against the ‘Tower of Leander, 
there the arched horizon descended to 
the water. In the distant back ground 
ef the sea side, towards the south, ap- 
peared masis and saiis of all sizes, as if 
placed upen high mountains, and nearer, 
o— of all sorts and foruis sailed to and 
rd, 

Here, between and above the thick fo- 
rest of masts of the vessels, partly in 
motion, partly at anchor in,the harbour, 
towers the immense city of Constantino- 
ple on its picturesque hills, with its glis- 
tening mosques and the pinnacles of its 
numerous minarets; there on the ope 
posite side the hills of the peninsula, 
covered with houses, preseut theme 
selves, 

There behind the city and the harbour 
extend ranges of blue hills, belonging to 
the European continent ; yonder, on both 
sides of the channel, as far as the eye can 
reach, it discovers delightful villas and 
smiling fields Here, on either side of 
the suburb, lay the gardens of the Grand 
Signior ; there rose a multitude of sum- 
mer pavillions in the Oriental style, a 
style that appears strange to an Europe- 
din eye. 

Thus to the east and to the west, to 
the north and to the south, the spectator 
is presented with the most beautiful 
scenes of nature, in which thousands of 
objects produce upon the eye an effect 
like that of harmonious music on the 
ear, and throws the senses mto sweet 
confusion. Every thing there concurs te 


form the most enchanting whole. 

The north coast of the a of Con- 
stantinople, together with the opposite 
sdetbasdl shore forms. but one extended 
city, joining Galata and Pera to the east 
and south, and composing with those sub 
urbs only onegrand whole. The north side 
of the harbour is nevertheless consulera- 
bly ditferent from the south side, not only 
with respect to situation but extent. On 
the latter, the eye peat vy sina a 
streets and houses; on the former, 
buildings wind along share, and bo- 
hind them appear voculuvated uelds, Due 
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nences which bound the view to the 
north. yal 
The quarter called Tershana, or the 
naval arsenal, is pretty. extensive, and 
stretches from Galata along the chan- 
nel, to a considerable distance. The 
principal! part of the arsenal is seated on 
the spot where the harbour expands into 
a bay, and furms a port within a port. 
A particular portion of this bay is ap- 
propriated to the larger vessels, and ano- 
ther to the smaller. Besides the build- 
igs immediately belonging to the con- 
Struction and equipment of the Turkish 
navy aud ihe gondolas of the Grand Sig- 
nior, this part of Constantinople contains 
the habitations of all the officers attached 
to the marine of the Porte. . The seamen 
and marines, why are more licentious and 
ungovernable than the lowest dregs of 
the people, likewise reside here in a kind 
of barracks. 

Proceeding westward along the quay, 
we arrive at the suburb of Topana, which 
is to the military what Tershana is to the 
naval force. IJts situation is still more 
agreeabie, fur it stands upon unequal 
ground, but principally on an eminence, 
close to the opening of the channel into 
the harbour, and directly opposite to the 
seraglio, which lies to the south. It ex- 
tends westward nearly to the wharfs, 
to the east it looks towards Leander’s 
Tower and Skutari, and to the north it 
adjoins the suburb of Fondakli. 

Topana, together with Pera, on which 
it borders to the north-west, and the still 
more distant and lofty Galata, forms one 
the most magnificent amphitheatres ima- 
ginable. All the three suburbs seem to 
form but one whole, commencing upon 
the lulls, and descending to the sea-side. 

Exactly opposite to the seraglio of 
Constantinople is situated that of Sku- 
tari, with its extensive gardens and ap- 
a Proceeding from Skutari 

y land, and leaving this edifice on the 
right, we arrive on classic ground, which 

recals many painful recollections to the 
mind of the antiquary. Here formerly 
stood Chalcedon, with its constantly ani- 
mated road, in which vessels from the 
north and from the south securely cast 
anchor, and tilled the city with their rich 
cargoes. Here Grecian taste and inge- 
nuity had erected works for immortality, 
and here setted the Peloponnesian colony, 
which, in so short a period, became so 
floorishme. Nothing now is left but the 
ruins of those works of antiquity, and 
the Mussulman who haughtily paces be- 
tween them, and looks duwn with con- 


[Jiine 1, 


tempt on superior Civilization, jg coat. 
nuaily rentoving them, in order to deco. 
rate his fountains and his, 

tombs and his MORUMEts, with the 
lics of Grecian anuquity, ™ 

In the mean time that the silver 
lar, the walnut, the cypress, and the ee. 
cla, seem to bathe themselves jy the 
crystal curgeut of a:-streaw that runs be. 
tween rocks, ruins, and hills, to discharpe 
itself into the White Sea, stmt 
groups of houses present theinselves to 
the eye. Pheir busy inhabitants remind 
us of the activity of the ancient Chale. 
donians, Qn a nearer approach we dis. 
cover that it is the culture of suk which 
here employs so many hands, and so ex. 
quisitely harmonizes with the delightiul 
climate. 

But no pencil can paint, no pen caa 
describe the enchanting scene displayed 
to the intoxicated eye, on ascending the 
hill to the left of the village on which 
stands the great light-house. The cout. 
nent of Asia here forms a cape which 
projects to a considerable distance into 
the sea, and is still denomiuated the Ca 
of Chalcedon. At the foot of the ligit- 
house Sultan Soliman the Second erected 
a pavilion, composed of several edifices, 
surrounded with beautiful gardens and 
plantations of trees, which is called by 
the Turks Fanari Kiosk. 

From the summit of this hill we be 
hold on one side the broad White Sea 
with its glistening waves, and in the dis- 
tance the immense city, with its principal 
suburbs, which even at this distance pro- 
duce an incomparable etlect, On the 
other side is a wide vailey embellished 
with various eminences, which unfolds to 
the eye with a freshness that 1s t be 
found only in the East, all the beauties of 
nature which are peculiar to so happy 4 
climate. Inthe back ground, over thick 
woods, we discover mountains with ni 
merous villages on their sides, and here 
aud there buildings lke fairy castles 
in the clouds, Beneath his feet the spec 
tator has the most Juxuriant vegetauion, 
in its numberless tints and colours, 
yonder an ever animated and busy chan- 
nel winding like a broad high 
through a most delicious country, # 
gradually appearing narrower, 
length it is totally lust to the view. 

The harbour of Constantinople, * 
at the entrance is six hund 
broad. b e and more com 

road, becomes mor a8 
tracted, and at length nen oe . 
bending toward the north-northw 
the.road of Keaghid Khaneh, or las) 
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douces, as it 1S called: by the French. At 
this place the river Lykus empties itself 
into the harbour Its breadth 1s various, 
but in general about fifty paces. It is 
formed by the junction of two streains, 
the Barbysses, which comes from the 
suburb of Belgrade, and the Zydarus 
Machleva, which rises towardsthe north- 
west. 

The Lykus is navigable throughout; 
but here and there it has shallows, two of 
which are marked with poles, as signals to 
mariuers Across the two other rivers 
there are bridges, over which lies the 
road from Pera to Adrianople. There 
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are besides several other streams in the 
vicinity, all of which run through the 
whole length of the harbour to the Sea 
of Marmara, and contribute not a little 
to cleanse and purify it. ) 

From the héaglhid Khaneh one direct 
road leads to Adrianople, another to Var- 
na, and a third tothe Danube. There is 
no other way by land from Pera to the 
city than through this quarter, and roads 
lead trom several suburbs on the Eu- 
ropean side to the canal, which is here 
separated from the harbour by a streyht 
of great breadth. 
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THE LATE JOHN OPIE, R.A. 
AND PRUFESSOR OF PAINTING TO THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE Vine Arts may be strictly con- 

sidered as modern mm respect to 
E:nviand. They are, indeed, in some 
measure, Contemporary with the present 
geveraiiun, and almost with the present 
reli. 

Simple delineation, or the first rude 
efiurt towards painting, 1s common even 
among barbarous nations; but ages may 
and ust pass away before the sublimer ef- 
forts of the pencil begin to be exhibited. 
If we are to give credit to a great autho- 
rity,* painting, properly so called, was 
unknown during the epoch of the siege 
ot lroy; and iu Greece, fated to excel in 
every art that can dignity the human 
mind, a long period intervened, before 
any thing like perfection was acquired. 

Atlength, after a Zeuxis and an Apel- 
les had been formed, and the mould in 
which they were cast destroyed; the 
Attic sun reflected his faint departing 
rays on ancient Italy, and gave birth to 
an interior class of imitators, —In more- 
recent tunes, when the Fine Arts revived 
MM that country under more favourable 
«spices, a Leonardo da Vinci, a Mi- 
chael Angelo Buonaroti, and a Raffaele, 
arose, and tended not a little, by their 
abours, to add to the celebrity of the 
age in which they flourished. 

The Dutch and Flemish schools had 
already attained a considerable degree 
of pertection ; while England, constantly 
€ngazed either in civil broils or foreign 
Was, did not find time or opportunity, 
to cultivate the acquirements that spring 
Sut of peace and tranquillity. 


* Pliny. 





At length, however, taste was impor- 
ted trom the Continent, and it was of a 
species suitable to the age and the re- 
hgiwn of the times. Edward (IL. who, 
during the greater part or lus reign, kept 
up a coustant intercourse with France 
and Flanders, wisbing to copy what he 
had seen in nore polished countries, em- 
ployed foreign artists to give a splendour 
to the ecclesiastical establishments of 
his own, Paintings were accordingly 
aftixed to the walls, while the windows 
were decorated with stained glass, em- 
bellished with scriptural subjects.* 

Thus, the Fine Arts may be said to 
have been planted in this kingdom by 
the hand of a warrior-king. It was 
reserved fur a prince of a very different 
description, and who, from bis supposed 
literary acquirements, might have been 
called a priest-king, to mvite Raffaele 
and Titian to, and actually to entertain 
Holbein at, his court. Charles L. whose 
zeal tor the promotion of painting and 
architecture has einbalmed a character 
in many other respects equivocal, not 
only formed a very fine collection of 
works Of the great masters, but grant- 
ed his patronage to Rubens and Van- 
dyck, and enjoys the glory of being 
the first mouarch of England, who exten- 
ded this species of protection to his 
natural-born subjects. Queen Anne, 
improving on this plan, employed the 
British pencil to decorate our national 
monuments; and, finally, in 1768, his 
present Majesty became the avowed and 
othcial protector ef the Pine Arts, as 

atron of the Royal Academy. If this 
establishment did not create great men, 
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* Witness the fine monuments in West- 


minster Abbey, executed in this age. 4 
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it at least encournced them; and to it, 
perhaps might in some measure be 
owing a portion of that eathusiasm, with 
whicn the subject OF the present sicmouir 
aspired to, aud finally obtained, public 
DOULICE. 

Join Opie, was born in the month of 
May, 1761, in the little obscure parish 
of St. Agues, in the county of Cornwall, 
His father moved in a humble walk of 
hie, being a village-carpenter; and the 
education received by the boy is not 
Likely to have Leen very liberal. THe 
himself, however, at the early age of 
twelve, taught an evening school ; aud 
we are told, by very respectable au- 
thority, that at “ten years old, be was 
not only able to solve many dithcult pro- 
blems of Euchd, but was thought capa- 
ble of instructing others.” 

Certain itis, however, that it was not 
an the character of a pedagogue that 
young Opie, although denomimated the 
““ hitthe Sir Isaac,” distinguished binself. 
The tirst spark of latent genus appears 
to have been eliciied on beholding one 
of das companions emploved on a subject 
of patural history, aud the first eliort of 
the peneth was directed towards the 
drawing and embellishing of a butter-fly, 
an object at ovee gaudy and tanuliar, 
and not at all unlikely to attract the am- 
bition of a child, 

It would be curious in this place to 
trace the mmprovement of the future 
painter * cen trom lis boyish days,” and 
thus become acquainted with lis pro- 
gress m the three constituent principles 
of his art—compcsiticn, design, aud co- 
Jouring, Perhaps, obscure and insulated 
individuals, siiuate in a remote corner of 
a polished country, may resemble nations 
w the mtancy of science. They proba- 
bly, like them, begin with the mere 
¢cneumseription of shadows, by means of 
single lines, and then proceeding by re- 
i! fur Stauses, ndvance so far us to employ 


aosiig.e colour, thas becoming shiogre- 


plisés and monochromists 1 succession, 
and without At length an 
outline Iss aed by drapery and at- 
time, and one commen tint bv a 
variety, and generaliv a profusion, of 
Colours, Ut someti 
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\ eat 


issistanceg, 


Cceg 


Hy. possessing the 
Necessary qualitieations of a picture las 
be 3 ohtaine 1, 

Our vouny 
arrived, as he 
WOeryv stive 
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and untutored artist bad 


por aj s thought, at th s 
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When he was brought inte 
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a candidate for fame, and been 
by trequeut peals trou her trumpet 
may be readily supposed, that the “the 
bere alluded to, 1S no other rt apes 
elebrated “ Peter Pindar,” whose ven : 
have at least as justa clam tu Silene 
lity, as the productions of bis pupd Ts 
gentieman, whose UNpoeelic na ; 
Johan Wolcott, w 


Salute4 


a's 
me 1§ [ 
) aS boron the towy of 
Dodbrook, uear Kingsbridge, jn Devon. 

v : } . ‘ y ie 
Shire, but he was educated in the eoy ty 

¥ ’ . * ‘ } ‘ a 
of Cornwall. Arter residing SONNE Vear 
in the Island of Jamaica, Uuder the im. 
mediate patronage of is relation, Ss 
William Trelawney, governor of 


“to thet 
Isiand, 


he returned to Fugland, aod 
practised as a physician at Traro, 3) 
had not hee settled there long, bef 
he, by mere accident, discovered, and 
was enabled by his zeal in respect to 
the Fine Arts to exhibit to the appre 
bation of the world, an emiment natoral 


_ gellus, whio, but tor his early patronage, 


might have been buried for ever in gb 

scurity: tor the Poet bas very jusily, as 

weil as elegantiy, observed: 

‘© Full many a flow’r is born to blow unseen, 
And wasie its sweetness in the desert air! 
Dr. Volcott, wire has alwavs possessed 

taste for palatine, aid at one time ac 

tuaily wielded the peucil himself as an 

Miateur, with considerable success es t 

effect, was occasionaily cared by his 

yrotesstonaal pp uirsults to the village of St 

AGHCS, about ¢ why miles distant roi 

the usual place of his abode, Whe 

there, be bad seen and admired some rude 
drawings im common chaik, especiaily 
likenesses, aud soon learned the history 
of the arust at the house of a patient 

The lady of the mansion, at the sane 

time pointing to a very popular print ol 

a farm yard, such as 1s still daily exo 

bited in a large window, in the neigh 

bourbood of St, Paul's, observed, that the 

“ sawyer’s lad* in that parish, of whom 

she had already made menuon, had co 

pied it very exactly.” = 
On this, the Doctor immediatery pre 

ceeded to the saw-vit, at the bottom ol 

which be discovered the youth In ques 

tion, occupied about his daily labours. 

Having called him up, never to desecad 

avain, he began to pul questions abovt 

his performances, and was told, 10 4 

true Cornish dialect, the accent of wh ~T 

never wholly forsook his tougee, 

* The young man appears et this period - 
have been actually trans‘erred, 4s a paris 
apprentice, tea person of the name W hecieh 
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be painted bLiazing stars! Duke Wil- 


* King and Qucen! and Mrs, 


. veli’s cat ” 


expressing a ¥ ish to bé hold some 
ar rnese raaster-pleces, the boy, tucking 
sperm apron around his joms, un- 


» ocfiatecis bounded across the hedge, and 
eoturned, net only with the cat just al- 
ito mn the cata ogue of bis WOKS, 
» . also. a addition, with two must fero- 
jinoking monsters, together with a 
of the devil, sketched out in strict 
condormity to Vulwar tradition, being pro- 
; vith @ monstrous par of burns, 
bn sle eves, a long tail, &c. 
woh the mist of these absurdities, 
the preseut professor of physic disco- 
vered tue future protessor of parting, 
exclaimed perhaps to hiinseli, 10 
truce Horatian eestacy: 


— 
} vratl 


#* Non sine Diis, animesus puer !” 
On the following Sunday, the Jad 
trudsed to Truro, and, by invitation, 
a 
duce at the heuse Or his new pr tector > 


: hfe 4 . ‘ 
W »lupebed by thie most dis urerested 


tLe se . : . ° . ° a \ 
tnouves, presented hin with bruslies, 
Cours, Xe. These trihling favours were 
« ” . 7 } . . ro . 7 . sr? 
SOON Tolhowed OV Others OF a UOTe Mnpor- 


tant nature. du addition to practical 
instructions in his art, he received both 
bed and board, was accommodaied with 
the use of productions of a superior class 
of arusts, for the purpose of initation; 
wie lis own rough sketches were care- 
fully corrected by the hand of fricudsiup, 
aud some little knowledge of igit and 
suadow, for the frst time acquired. 

By the kindness of lis patron, the ac- 
guirenents of the young painter were 
how greatly micreases 
an to be biazoned abroad. He soon 
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When he ond thus CevoicteGd tac wKeuesse’s 
Phole phe: Sra Fe PS isis ‘ 
of har the town Of Trare, hbedetcrmined 
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sy increase the circie ef bis practice, 
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a’ q ” . ” (fe ‘ ! * + esrl ) ‘ . a . - ‘ 
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essed In a peasant’s short jacket, after 
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fnot oniv the heads, but tie me- 
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ai servants, together with tue docs and 


CAS.of the ancient family of Prideaux; 
“we returned with a fashinuaovle coat, 

+ ‘ eas '-. > 
‘aCEG Tithes, and silk stockings! On this 
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“S-AsiOn, With true filial piety, he pre- 


> een hie : . - 
W iiiam, Duke of Cumberland, the lero 
Gi Cuiludea, 
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sented his mother, who had been unease 
“at fils long uhsence, with tue sum of 
(wonky yuigeas, the truit of his receat 
bafaours. 
ibe late Lord Bateman, one of his 
Cwiiicct patrons, how cmplsved hun oa 
oid taen, bewoars, We audin 1777. «hea 
Guly sixteen years of age, t aie! dee 
Owl Pp rorait tor (hat howiemian, hy t 4 
tune, he hud raised the price of his heads 
progressively tu seven shiiiogs, tea and 
twenty-one shirk 
hen remamecd sometime sta 
ighary ata 


SiAp eCuce, hilie@cu, and 
Hiies 5 Kf 
vurnea, 

‘A vireal t1¢ Te Wiley now jad open hetore 
him; aud as hehad ever been taugut by 
Lis tirst benetactor to Aspire so its Co bere 
come the head of tus protession, the boy 
“was not desiilute of Some 
pictures which he had painted tor Mr. 
Price, of Veuzance, have been esteemed 
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atinoilionha, 


by ihe connoisseurs cnaual to aav of his 
Subse jueHt previ Lholts ; and the a thor 
vi this aructe, bas seen au old nan, de 
picied by his pencu about this pertod, 
which, perhans, nane ot the litter efforts 
of liis | ti cou have s! eS ba! 


W, »f. 
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cou, Laat ld. VIUDE Phetil Shotud fecmove 


It Wis baw clete umied = tay Dr. 


to berets f, Wien HAS 4S LOCH Const 
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land. Gu tins occasion, he bestowed 


dered as the London ot 
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tious, and manuers of lus assuciate: and 
beiny fund) sensibie Of the overte ariliye 
force Of Vulgar prejudice, he gdorormned 
that he should change his surname trom 
Hioppy, wiich it originals bad becn, 
ane wihicn was conceived to have some- 


tune Vulva rt To it, to that of 
Opie, the appellation of a very gente cl 
family in Duchv of ¢ rwall, 

d | nyt an 1780, the Woctor and hes 
patient (for su tter in ght be termed 
ji} a professtonal port of view), berg 
both determined to en tram: the ob 

-scuriiv of provincial pracuce, determiued 
ty 1epa tocciber ty the metropolis, and, 


as they were unarured, ther joie 


exrences Were supu , ta 

bucse. 1 nade ve, however, 4 
11 bea t, ci easi Vv ¢ ( ‘a. eid 
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We shall not pretend to determine, 
who wasin the fault: perlaps the one 
might dewand tuo much attention on the 
score of obligation, and tre other be une 
willing to concede sutticiently to the clans 
ai gratitude: bul even this 1s but a mere 
guess! It cannot be demed imdeed, that 
both in the capital and m the coune 
try, Walcott betnended the punter whom 
he had first extricated from the bottom of 
@ saw-pit. It was he also, who made Lim 
known to Mrs. Boscawen, by whom he 
was introduced to the late Mrs. Delaney; 
and the latter lady, baving afforded an 
opportunity to the royal tamuly, to see 
lus “ Old Beggar Man,” the painter of 
that picture was soon afterwards honour- 
ed with an order to repair to the Queen’s- 
house. On this occasion, His Majesty 
purchased some pictures of hitn, not mn- 
deed at a royal, but at a “ gentleman’s 

ice :”” a circumstance which assuredly 
proved serviceable tothe reputation, The 
talents of the artist hunself and the news- 
papers aid the rest; as public curiosity 
was not a little excited hy the accounts 
respecting a self-taught boy, “ drawn 
out from @ Un-mine in the county of Corn- 
wail.” 

Success now smiled on the labours of 
Mr. Opie, and, as is usual in such cases, 
he changed his place of residence with 
his change of fortune. Having originally 
resided im a lutie court in the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester-square, he removed 
first to a house in Great-Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-bields, and then w Ber- 
ner’s-street, Oxiord Road, 

In 1786, he was known as an ex- 
hibitor at Somerset-House, soon after 
which he aspired to academical honours, 
He accordingly became, firft an Acade- 
mician Eject, and then a Royal Acade- 
mician. For some little time he enjoyed 
the pront and reputation of a fashionable 
portrau-paimter; and where  tirength, 
breadth, and character were demanded, 
his pencil was deservedly celebrated, in 
respect ty the male figure. He is thought 
however to have been less fortunate in 
the personification of females, being ei- 
ther unwilling or unable to create those 
clegant fleeting, gauseous sprite-like mo- 
dera ephemeral forms, partly encased in 
transparent drapery, and partly unveil- 
tug ail their Charms in the broad glare of 
day. y 

Our national vanity and national 
riches, however, induce us to render por- 
trait-paintng by far the most valuable in 
point of emolument in this country; and 
Wlule personal and interested motives 
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continue to operate, this, by being the 
most lucrative brauch of the art, will 
also become that most ceveraliy prac. 
tsed. For interesting beggars, ‘a oom. 
plete representation of age and Misery 
coupled together in old men and old wo. 
men; for ruthan robbers and miduighe 
assassins, perhaps Opie had no equal 
uimong hs contemporaries. He also was 
one of those artsts, who were emploved 
to embody the thoughts of our great dra. 
matic bard, aud he accordingly painter 
several pictures for the Shakespeare Gal 
lery.* 

When the Royal Institution was form. 
ed, it became necessary that an artist 
should be found out, who could dei. 
ver lectures on the subject of painting, 
and Mr. Opie was accordingly select- 
ed for that purpose, It must be fairly 
owned however, that nature had not ren- 
dered him eloquent; that he was dest- 
tute of those graces which are calculated 
to please a polite auditory, aud that asa 
public orator he possessed no other qua- 
lication except the power of instructing 
those to whom he addressed himself. 

No sooner did the’ professorship of 
painting in the Royal Aeademy become 
vacant, than Opie started as a candidate 
for the prize; he however resigned his 
claims in favour of Mr. Fuseli: buteon the 
appointment of the latter to the office of 
keeper of the academy, he renewed bis 
pretensions, and was elected without any 
ditiiculty. The lectures delivered by him 
at Somerset-House, rather added to, 
than detracted from, hisreputation; and 
he is allowed to have been far more 
successful there, than in Albemarle 
street. : , 

In respect to the fleeting politics ot 
the day, Mr. Opie took no part; but 
he was warmly attached to the po 
pular principles of our constitutwn. 
Indeed, he wes always known to 
be, and was always considered by 





* We wish we could here present @ur rea 
ders with a catalogue of Mr Opie’s paintings, 
but we can onty enumerate thole that bollow: 

1. The death of David Rizzio; this 4p- 
peared at the exhibition some years SiNKCy 
and exc’ted considerable sensation; 2 +5 
Murder of James I king of Scotland y 
The Presentation in the Temple; 4. Jepntha 8 
Vow ; 5. Arthur; 6 Juliet in the _ 
7. Escape of Gil Blas; 8. Musidora; ¥. - 
admirable beggar, now in possession of Ui. 
Wolcott. Le 

In the exhibition of 1806, he of 
portraits 5 in that of 1807, six; mn neitoe’® 


these, appeared any other subject wheter 
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x intimate friends, asa stickler for li- 
ety, In respect-to mental qualifica- 
he had unproved himself greatly ; 

od at his leisure hours, according to re- 
_wtable authority,* acquired a know- 
ie of French, and also some notion of 
Lam and music. “ The Life of Rey- 
\;, published in Dr, Wolcott’s edition 

¥ Pilkington’s Dictionary,” it is added, 
é was the first specimen of his literary 
ves, In this he displayed a profound 
wiedge of the subject, a quick and 
erful perception of distinctive cha- 

_ and a mastery of language little 
expected from a youth who was 
sed to have been destitute of learn- 
He next published a Letter in the 
ing Chronicle, (since republished 

,“ An Inquiry into the requisite Culti- 
vation of the Art of Design in England),” 

hich he proposed a distinct plan for 
he firmation of a National Gallery, tend- 
gat once to exalt the arts of this coun- 
ey, and wamortalize its glories: to this 
annexed his mame, im consistence 

i the openness of character which at 

tunes distinguished his actions.” 

No sooner did Mr. Opie perceive him- 

‘advancing in the road to fame and 
june, than he determined on marriage, 
ste means of adding to, and securing 
hs felicity; but on this occasion he was 

erably disappointed, for the female in 

tion had not been many years a wife, 
‘hen she encouraged a paramour, which 
elt its natural consequences—a sepa- 
min, a law-suit, &c. &c. * His second 
atch was formed under more propitious 
weumstances: he saw, he admired, and 
une united to Miss Alderson of Nor- 

i, a lady possessed of a fine taste for 
petry, who survives hin; but by nei- 
vier of his wives has he left any children, 

While enjoying great domestic happi- 
s,and high reputation in his art, he 

suddenly seized with a mortal dis- 

which bated all the skill of his phy- 

“tf He expired on Thursday, 
yal 9, 1807, in the forty-sixth year of 
Hs age; and as the symptoms of his dis- 
“der were of no ordinary kind, dissec 
“aensued, when the lower portion of 
‘ spinal marrow and its investing mem- 
‘rane were found slightly inflamed, and 
‘ae brain surcharged with blood. 

the following cliaracter is, the produc- 
tonof aman well acquainted with his 
Beritss—John Opie, or rather Oppy, was 
ee OT oi, A ‘ 

* The Artist, No. VIL, p. 13. 

t Doctors Ash, Vaughan, and Mr. Carlisle, 
fet; and then Doctors Pitcairn and Baillie, 
Mienved him in conjunction. 

sTULY Mac, No. 157. 


hon, 
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born in a very humble sphere, which de- 
mes that education necessary to the ex 
tension of intellect, and for giving bril- 
liancy to talents. When taken from his 
obscurity, he exhibited no uncommon 
powers of mind; he possessed no literary 
treasure, and knew nothing of the art in 
which he atterwards grew conspicuous, 

His form was rather slender than ath- 
letic, and his visage cast in one of the 
coarse moulds of nature; at the same 
time it must be allowed, that his eye pars 
took of penetration. ‘ 

Ilis manners, however, in general were 
destitute of that urbanity which recom- 
mends aman to the favour of society ; 
while his address was aukward and up- 
couth, his conversation abrupt, and totally 
a stranger to fluency: there was yet good 
sense in it, and an acuteness of observas 
tion that displayed more than an ordinary 
intellect, 

He loved argument, and as though he 
had taken the late Dr. Johnson for his 
model, delighted in contradiction; but 
although he loved reputation, he seemed 
careless about it: nevertheless Fame 
came forth to meet him. 

His funeral, of which the following 
short account may not prove wholly un- 
interesting, was conducted with a consi- 
derable degree of magnificence. 

On Monday, April 21, 1807, the remains 
of the late John Opie, R. A. were removed 
from his house in Berners-street, to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The procession which 
commenced at one o’Clock was conducted in 
the following order: 

Six mutes with black staves and hatbands. 
Nine horsemen two and two 
A funeral banner of ostrich feathers, borne by 
a Mute. 

The Hearse with the Body drawn by six 
horses, and crowned with ostrich feathers. 
Three mourning-coaches, drawn by six horses 

each, with the 

Earl of Carysfort, 

Lord De Dunstanville, 
Earl Stanhope, 

Sir John Leicester, 

Sir J. St. Aubin, 

Mr. West. Mr R. Smith. 
Whitbread, Mr. Hopper, Mr. Favell, 

and Mr. Shee. 

Twenty-seven mourning-coaches, drawn hy 
two horses each, filled with eminent Artists, 
and the friends of the deceased. 

The empty carriages 
Of His Royal H. the Duke of Gloucester, 
The Farl of Carysiort, 
Farl Stanhope, 
Lord de Dunstanville, &c. 

The procession, on reaching Temple-Bar, 
was met by the city marshals, who preceded 
the funcral to St. Paul's, 
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On arriving there, the body was taken from 
the hearse and conveyed to the ch the 
noblemen and baroncts fr om the > firs 

coaches supporting the pa! 

When the funeral service was performed, 
the body was removed tothe vault, and de- 
posited near the remains of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. 
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do not expect I thould pare ou him. 
All his Friends —Oh! by all mea: 
You mutt indeed pardon, him. 

Voltaire ( brifkly ).—Then lé do pai 
him; and may he enjoy a long 
happy hy fe, and conte rainy w; 
molctiation ! 

Ah, gracious heaven! what a hot 
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Friend.—But why do you efteem then 
fo lite? : 

}olt,—Becaule their philofuphy is but 
quackery; Lecaufe, like Socrates, the 
pretend to have their demons; becaufe 
their works are mere tritles, and becaufe 
they are excee Jingly proud, 

friend.—Do you tull hate M. Le 
franc ? 

Volt.—My friend, I forgive him. But 
his poetry is gratig to the ear, and his 
Meinorial tv the Alng as an aukward 
pic ce of plealautry. 

Friend.—And what do you fay with 
refpect to M. Preron, : 

bolt,—I torgive bin too; but upoa 
this condition, that he thall not write my 
epitapa. 

Priend.—Aud with regard tu the Abbé 
Trublet. 

Volt.—I confefs that I was jn the 
wrong to quarrel withlim, He is a good 
fort of man; aud I willingly retract what 
1 have taid agatutt him in that bitter 
cauitic poem, which I have inuded The 
Poor Devil. 

Iricnd.—And what have vou to Cone 
fefs with re ipect to M. Gretlet ? 

Voli.—I! torzive him likewite: but I 
fhould with, in the yew edition of his 
works which is in preparation, he would 
firike out trom his Méchant a tew lings, 
which my enemies have applied to me, 

Ke tend.—And as tu Chaumeix ? 

Volt.—Oh fie! 

Fricad,—-W hy do you fay fou! Surely, 
you do not know that Le is writing a bduk 
in your praite. 

Volt—He write in my praife! 
hi: 

Lhe jame Lricnd,—But nothing is more 
true. 

Molt.—Then I forgive him, on condi- 
tion he never tinuhes st. 

Friend.—And Father Haver, and Fa- 
ther Bertiner: what f tv you of them ? 

Volt.—That I forgive both of them. 

Priend.—But will they forgive you? 
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Volt.—That, my friend, 1s artifice. 
There is nothing more ealy than to de- 
elare every thing, but we ought not to 
do every thing that is enfy. But let us 
proceed with the letters, whi h it is 
recommended to me to write, for | am 
willing to write them. I will fend for 
thy fecretary this inftant, and dictate 
each of them. Let us begin with 

M. Freron. 

Sir, Tam in a dying ftate, and I have 
been ordered to write to you as I now 
do. They fay, you have canfe of com- 
jlaint againft me: I know of none. 

‘hey fay again, [ have reafon to com- 
plain of you: do not believe a word 
of it. Forget the injuries [ have done 
you, and I will buy your Journal. Do 
not print this letter in it. Pardon the 
fhortnefs of this epistie, tor I am firaiten- 
ed for time ; and you know what it is to 
write in a hurrv. 

16 M. Lefranc. 

Sir, Let us be no longer enemies, and 
make ourfelves laughiny-ttocks. Alas! 
we fhould not have been fo, if you had 
never been admitted a member of the 
French Academy. I am given to under- 
tand, that you are employed about a 

oetical tranilation of Virgil’s Georgics, 
jut tell me, Sir, with all that genius 
which it muft be owned you are pofletied 
of, w hy you have always been a tran- 
flator only? 

To M. Gri (let. 

Sir, In fpite of all I could do, T have 
ever honoured your virtues. I could 
only have withed you had been fomewhat 
lefs admired, and fomewhat leis at your 
eafe. Continue to be both happy and 
admired, retain the refpe¢t and friend- 
thip of all good men; impart your fecret 
to all authors, and efpecially to that 
worthy good man Fréron, for he has a 
great many enemies. 

To M. Chaumeix. 

Sir, I am at a lofs to thank you for 
your civilities. I have not yet feen the 
work you have written in my favour: 
fend it me, if you pleafe; and let me 
know the price of the book. 

To M. Trublet. 

Sir, You can pafie paper over the of- 
fenfive paffages in the Poor Devil. I 
have juft finithed reading your lait work : 
you are to blame to fay fo much againit 
poets; for, have a care, Sir, it is not 
paying a proper refpe¢t to the afhes of 

. de la Motte. 

To M. La Beaumelle. 

Sir, It was with great dificulty that T 
was able to flifle my refentment against 


/ 
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you. I camot fay I have entirely 
got rid ot it at this mement, The re. 
collection of your former wicked ce vices 
made me—but I ought to look over » 
and forgive you. You were very youn. 
at the tune; Maupertuis was your au. 
Viier, and you withed to obtain a name 
by a quarrel with a man of celel) 
We were of different religions, too: and 
you hated me, perhaps, becaufe | was 
papilt. Let us from hence forth be re. 
conciled: do you feek for falvation » 
your faith, as [ will in mine; and jet » 
meet good friends in the other world. 

I am tired of letter-writing, it fatigues 
me, 

Mad, Denys.—U am farprifed, uncle, 
that you have dictated no letter for thy 
Fathers Haver and Berthier. 

Volt—Oh! I am fure they will for- 
give me, without my writing to them fur 
the purpofe. You ought to be we! ti 
tisfied with me, tny friends: In truth, | 
have found no great difliculty in what | 
have been doing: there ts nothmg to 
eafy as doing a good action. 

A kriend.—And you have done many 
in the courte of your life. 

Volt.—Indeed, I have; churches I 
have rebuilt, Janfenifts | have buriefqued, 
L have refined religion, wrote vertes to 
the Pope, and collected alms tor many 
poor poets, I have given France an 
epic poem ; I have remonitrated aya 
abufes, and fome 1 have removed—as, 
for example, the fiage-benclhies in our 
theatres. 

I educate, at my own expence, the 
grand-niece of the celebrated Corneille, 
and do not make a boatt of this act ot 
generofity, I have acquired wealth, | 
have enjoyed affluence, and led a life ot 
pleafure. I have made myfelt glorious; 
and I thall write to the lafi moment 61 
mv exiftence.—But it is hich time to 
clofe my confeffions, for to he tedious 
is to commit a fin, ; 

This converfation held fo long, that 
M. de Voltairé was exceedingly medi! 
poted after it: infomuch, that he ap 
peared to have loft his fpeech. Irs 
friends got round him, and thewed bin 
every mark of refpeét and attention, 
but they were not able to induce hina to 
open his mouth. Jt was im vain tht 
they reprefented the necefiity of his “de- 
livering fomething memorable in his /a't 
moments, by way of dying words, alter 
the example of other great philotophers: 
he fill continued obftinately tilent. 

At length one of the company 


thought himfelf of the following _ 
dient: 


‘ 









» ahew 


ed the mal 


. he whifpered in Voltaire’s ear, 
- wae wnbaiaders from crowned 
wade were waiting in the auti-chamber, 
; ver compliments to him from the 
. ther maiters. : 
1 is nlormatwn ¢ Fectually routed the 
wo. who, rating hinfelf in his 
+ coed out in an extacy of joy, 


them in--Let them come in, I 


«fedden a recovery quite difconcert- 
jurmant, who very nunprudently 
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faid, “Oh! it is nothing, Sir, but yout 
lethargy !” 
very near proving fatal in reality: the phi- 
lofi op yer of Ferney threw bare k his head, 
muttered tome words madilimnetiy, and 


This unlucky observation was 


ftretcbed out his legs, which appeared 
to tiiffen as af be had actually given up 
the ghott. llowever, after a conider 
able time had clapfed, lis tnends were 
relieved from their anxiety, and M. de 
Voltaire gradually recovered the ule of 
all his taculties, 
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JAMES If. 
AMES the Second sa uid he never knew 

Ji “7 inman imake his way in a 

Mr. Floyd, who was then im 
wasting, .1e replied bluntly, “ Pray, Sir, 
wwse fauit’s that?” ‘The hing stood 
cocrected, and was silent. 

rHOMAS BETTERTON, 

Thomas Betterton, the toselus of his 
cme, whe was in dramatic excellence 
wiat Purcell was in music, first appeared 
upon the -tage in the reign of Charles the 
Scond. © This portrait (says Granger) 
belongs to the reign of William the 
Third.” 

lle died April Sth, 1710, and was Im- 
red wm the cloister of Westminster Ab- 
bey. Hie as said to have been bred 
bookseller; and, serving the Playhouses 
wth books, was led to come upon the 
stage. See his character tm the Tatler, 

LILLY, THE GRAMMARIAN. 

Peachaim, in e Complete Gentle- 
man (edit, 1622, p. 9 2.), says of Sir Tho- 
mas Moore, “ In | lus younger yeeres there 
wasever a friendly and vertuous emula- 
tion for the palme of invention and poe- 
se betweene Willtam Lilhe, the author 
0 our Grammar, and him, as appeareth 
by their severall translations of many 
taney <epigrammes, and their invention 
ined upon one subject; notwithstand- 
ing, they low’ and liv’d together as deer- 
@ttnends. Liilie also was, beside, an 
évcellent Latine poet, a singular Gre- 
ean; who, after be travelled all Greece 
Over, and many parts of Europe beside, 
4d lived some tour or five years jn the 
Ive of Rhodes, returned home, and by 
John C ollet, Deane of Paule’s, was clect- 
ed Master of Paule’s Schoole, which he 
had hewly founded,” 

PEDANTRY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

*Tt is a ‘curious. circamstiuce (says 


—_—= aa 


Dr. Henry, in the part of his History 
relating to the fourteenth century), that 
not only treatises composed fur the ia- 
strucuion of farmers aud their servants, 
down to the swincherd, were written ia 
Latin, but even the accompts of the exe 
pences and profits of tarms and dairies 
were kept in that language.” —Thoughi the 
Latin, it must be contessed, is not of the 
most classical description, Bishop Kem 
net, in the Pareclial Abtiqaities | p. 549) 
has exhibited an original account del» 
vered to the Prior and Convent of Burces 
ter of all the gain and profit of one of 
their damries in the seventh year of Ten- 
ry the Fourth, 1406, whereia we have 

” Pro uno Seedcod empto, nid, Et pra 
uno Carl-sadel, uno colero cw wo pat 
tractuum emptis, xivd. Et pro alters 
colero cum albo corio empto, vd, ra 
pro factura de Drow gere per Waltcram 
Carpenter de langeton, md. Bt pre 
duobus capistris canabi cum VW ippecorid 
it pro uno Dongecart comp 
Adam cum perthicane 


empt. ind, 

to de Symone 

suis, xivd.” 
EXCOMMUNICATION. 

The sincular extent to which the sene 
tence of the church in this respect was 
sometimes carried, is curiously ‘exem- 
plified in Blomefteld’s History of Nor- 
folk (vol. [. p. 253, n.). 

“ Hughde Albany, Earl of Artmdel and 
Sussex, at the corenation of Kleanor, 
daughter of Huch Earl of Provence, they 
marred to King Henry the Third, ules 
puted the Earl of Warren to serve his 


otlice of the botelry, he being incapacr . 


tdted to serve that oflice himseif, as ybe- 
ing then excommunicated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterhary, heeause, when the 
archbishop was hunting mm the said 
Hach’s forest, in Sussex, he took away 
his dogs, the Archbishop claiming -it as 


his 
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his right to hunt in any forest in Eng- 

land whenever he pleases, which matter 

was not then determined.” 
MERIC CASAURPON. 

Annals of the Lite of Mene Casaubon 
are umong the moun mecrip its given by bun 
to the brary belonging to the C hapter of 
Canterbury. 

"THE JESUITS. 

Monsieur de la Lande, in the second 
volume p. 38 >, of his i yace dun Fraun- 
gois en Ltale (published ut Venice mn 
eivht volumes octavo, 1709), speaking of 
the Palazzo Ricardi at Florence, built by 
Cosino the Great in 1450, writes thus: 

* Un vovageur moderne dit, qu’ilest de 
gtiquetie a Flovenc e, de die aux étran- 
eers en leur montrant le Palais Ricardi, 
& le Coilece des Jesuites, Gul @st Vis-ae 
vis, Voula la Berceau des Lettres, & voici 
leur Jombeau: Je m'en suis informe de 
bien des personnes, & t mit le monde 
m’a assuré wi "avoir jamais oui dipe a Flo- 
fence une pareille absurdite.” 

INDEXES 70 BOOKS, 

Taubman comparoit Jes livres sans 
Index, a des Magazins sans Clels, et 
a des Boetcs d'Apoticaire sans I[n- 
scmptions, Ducasiana, vol, ii. Ps 22o, 
edit. 1738. 

JOUN TIPTO? Tr, FinsT EARL OF WORCES- 

rea. 

He was the son of Jobn, fourth Lord 
Tiptoft, and was chosen Speaker of the 
Honse of Commons, 7 Hen. IV. 1406; 
and afterwards, 10 tien. IV. 1409. He 
was made Lord Treasurer of England, 
and created Far! of Worcester by Llenry 
VI. 1449. While he was Speaker, he 
signed and sealed the deed for entailing 
the crown, 7 Henry IV. “ Nomine to- 
tus Communitatis.” 

THE NAMES AND SIGNATURES OF THE 
AUTHORS OF THE BIOGRAPHIA BRI- 
TANNICA. 

A Denotes the person to be a Clergy- 
mah. 

AC. Philip Morant, of Colchester. 

bk. Mr. Campbell, who lived near Ex- 
eter Chance. 

G. Mr. Oldys, of Gray’s Inn. 

H. Mr. Brougham, who dwelt in Lol- 
bourn. 

A R. Me. Ifinton, of Red lion-square, 
who was also the writer of Dr. Bentley's 
Lite. 

A T. Mr. Broughton, of the Temple. 

HENRY PFACHAM, 
A Dialogue between ‘The Crosse in 

Cheap and Charing Crosse, by Ryhen 

Pameach,” 4to. 


This Dia'ugue was made ly Heiry 


SiX por ket volumes, 1777 


Peacham, author of the 


Comp lete Ger 
tienan, who was reduced 


to porert 
his old age, and wrote penny | 
JEWS IN ENGLAND. 

Throsby, in the History of | 


apt, 


has 
the tollowing curious charter o! 
Montetort, the tirst Earl of jy 
that family, relating to the Jew 

* Snunon de Moutefort, tlius ( 
Simons de Montetort, Domine 
trie, ommbus Christi tidelib is | 
payibarin Visuris Vel aucituris Sal 
Domino. Noverit Univeisitas ve 
pro saluta anime mex et au 
et SUCCCSSOrTUIN MecoruMm CoNncess 
presenti Carta mea Contirinasss 
et hwredibus meis n-perpetuun, 
sibus meis Leicestrie, et eorum 
bus, Quod nullus Judaus neq 
in Lempore mco, sive In tempore 
heredum meoruin usque in fine 
di, infra hbertatem vile Leicest 
tabit, beque manebit, Hee res 
obtunebit. Volo etiam & | 
hwredes mel post me istain Li 
mitegram et illwsam Burgensibus pri 
nnatis ebservent, et in perpetuuy 
ramtiwent, In cujus ret Testu 
presentém Cartam Sigillo ineo n 
His Vestibus Jno Almarico 
Divo Waltero de Aquila, 

Biundo, Capellano. Wall 
Wilhichno de Muravall et alts.” 
FORKS. 

Voltaire says forks were in use i 
thirtecuth and fourteenth centuries (bi 
Generaic, vol. n. edit. 1757, p. 1 
Speaking of the manners and customs 
those ages, he says, °° Mussus, | 
Lombard da quator ZIEMME si€Cic, rey 
cumme un grand luxe, les rowel 
les Cuilléres & les Tasses dq’ Ary 

That the use of them was a novell 
Queen Elizabeth's re ig, is evident! 
thus passa e in the first part of br 
Morison’s Itinerary, p. 208, who, sp 
mig of his bargnin with the patron of the 
vessel which conve yed him trom V« 
toward Constantimople, says 
agreed with the master himse 
seven goid crowns hy the mon th, par 


each of us, did courteously admit u 


his table, and gave us good diet, serving 
each mai with his knife, and spoone, and 
his fo ke (to hold the meat, while | he cuts 
it, for they hold it ill manners a 
should touch the meat with his - il), 
and with a glass or cup te driutk Wm pe 
cular to himself,” 
FGGS. 


La the works of Wicliic aud — 
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jof eco we find ev, €Ye, ait, and 
eyren, ayren, OF eyryn, Was the 


ral. “ A merchant at the 


forcland, j ! Kent, asked for eggs, 
Luwyle anewesed that she 
ONO enshe ; anothei say le, 
i] have eyren, then the goud- 


tood him wel.” 
wis's Lite vt Caxton, 


! shor she under 


Virgil, L 


GUILLOTINE. 


The eusliotiue, with the axe falling in 
~ oeceurs among the old prints eh- 
wed by Albert Dares i ine represen- 
rof th ath of the sou ot Titus 
Manlius, dated 15 
<PHOLD FXPENCES IN THE TIME OF 
HENRY THE RIGNTH. 


Among the more interestring entries in 


te Northamberland household book, 
1°). we fi! the following, of servant's 
waves yeariv :-— 

. Papst. every rokker in the nurey, 203, 

Frery chaplayn eraduate, 5 mare. 

F ‘ baplaya vot graduate, 40s, 

Every Fa , it he be yeoman, 403. 
a hy he grome, 20s, 


Fiery huatte, 20s. 

Fvervy footman, 40s. hecause of the 
wh wervonge of his stutle with labour,” 
in another part of the same work the 
ing prices are fixed ior diferent 
es, and more ordered not to be 


“ Canons, 2d. 
Proges, 3d. or 4d. a pece, 
Levsee che same. 
Chekyns, one ob, a pece, 
llennvs, 2d, 
{ unvs, dd. 
luvers, 1d. a pece, or id. ob. at 
Veinys, 16d. a pece. 

erronsewys, 12d. 
Wrettr “des, < 1, 

1d. 


»s 
vondcocses, |. f 
Sea vulles, f Ld. or 1d. ob. a-pece. 


“Stites, 6 2 peny. 
vies, Id. a pece at moste. 

yes, 3 2 pely. 
s, 2d. a pece, ytie they be 


Redeshankes, 1d. ob. the pece. 


byirers, 12d a pece, so they be goode. 
Be wuntes, 29d . 

Reys, 2d, 

Ayrlewe s, 19d 

Bi noke 


» 12d, 
» id. ob 
arkys, 12 for od. 
’ 


em. It is thought goode that all 


OK 0 


o— 
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manar of wyld fewyll be bought at the 
fiyrst hand, where th ey be gottyn, and » 
cator to be upoynted for the same; for it 
is thought that the pulters of Hemmyng- 
L urghe and C lyf hathe great advantag e 
of iny lord yerely of sellynge of cunys and 
vide fer wyll.” 
SHuITS 

In our old poetry and romanges we fre~ 
quently read of shi p super! oy dees ori vied, 
This was taken from reailife.. Froissart, 
speaking of the P rench flect in 1587, pre: 
pared tor the invasion of England under 
the reig Richard the Second 


Say » 
that the ships were painted from top to 
bettom, aitttering with gold. The stup 


of Lord Gay, ot ‘Tremovil, was so sumpe 
taously garnished that the parting and 
colours cost 28000 French franks, more 
than 22? pounds ot Foelish currency at 
thar time (see Grafton’s Chron. p. S68). 
At his second expedition into France, in 
1417, King teary the Fifth was ina sing 
whos sails were ot pur) le 
nbroidered with gold (Spec's 
Chron. b. ix. p. 636, edit. 1611). Many 
other instanees might be breueht froman- 
cient miniatures and illuminations. 
EPITAPH ON THI 
Cul 


I 
Sik, most 


rig lily 1 


POLT COLLINS, IN Clie 
PER CATHEDRAL. 

He is repre sented ina by as-relie f above, 
in a just recovered 
from a fit of phreuzy, and apparently 
secking refuge from his misfortunes in the 
consolations of the Gospel, while bis 
lyre, and one of the first of his poems, lie 
nezlected on the ground. 


res lung posture, 


The bas-re- 


lef is by Flaxman: the epitaph by Mr, 
Hayley. 

Ye who the merits of he dead revere, 
Who hold n “ yrtune sacred, genius dear, 
Regard thi omb, where Collias* h pleas 


name 


Solicits kindness with a dowble claim, 
Tho’ Nature gave him, and tho’ Science 
fano he 
’ * 7 J ‘ 7 
The fire of fancy, and the reach of thought, 


Severely 


doom'’d to P nury *gextrem tC, 


He pass'd in madi*ning pain life's fev rerish 
dreajn ; 

While ra ius only serv'd to shew 

Thethich’ nag r, and exalt his woe. 

Ye walls that .o'd to his frantic moan, 

Guardt lue re , of this grateful stone! 

Ser nicer I im, enan our’d ol his l Yo» 

This font memofial to his talents raise ; 


For this the ashes of a bard re quite, 
Whio, touch’d the tenderest notes of Pity’s 
Iyre ; 

Who joined pure faith to strong poetic pow'rs, 
Who, i in asa reason’s lucid hours, 
Sought on’one Book his troubled mind to rest, 
And rightly deem'd the Book of God tiie 

best. 
The 





a 
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The three last lines allude to the anec- 
dote related in Dr. Johnson’s Life of 
Collis. 

CHARTERS. 

The ceremony of laymg a knife or 
sword upon the altar was the usual mode 
of ratifying grants betore the invention of 
seals; and it appears that it was not en- 
tirely laid aside atterwards, King Ste- 
phen’s last charter to the nuns of Bark- 
mg, in Essex, was executed at the mo- 
mastery by the ceremony of laying his 


ee 
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knife upon the altar of the Virgin Mary 

and St. Ethelburgh. (See Lysony’ Ey. 

virons of London, vol. iii, p- 60). 
CHESS. 

In the Matricularium Librarie Monas- 
teri Petriburgensis, L. vii, (printed in 
Gunton, p. 195), are Versus de Ludo 
Scaccarum.” Robert Helcot, who lived 
anno 1549, wrote de ludo Scaccorny - 
but by Pitts it may seem that his books 
began in prose, “ The Matricularinn 
(says Gunton), was a very antient oue.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


EE 


WERSES WRITTEN BY MISS BETTY 
PITT, (SISTER TO THE LATE EARL 
OF CHATHAM,) ABOUT THE YEAR 
1750. 


Hérry the virgin state, each maid how 
blest, 

*Tifl cruel love invades her tender breast ! 

I once was bless’d with all that heav’n could 
give, 

And Pope and Shakespeare read from morn 
till eve; 

For those I left th’ embroider'’d eldest son, 

Tho’ many courted, I ne’er heeded one ; 

Like not Amynta, but in Tasso’s strain, 

While Digby was my constant swain ; 

Intent alone my joys in books to find,— 

And all my wishes an accomplish'd mind : 

My wish arriv’d, and just when happy 
made, 

Digby step’d in, and love must be obey'd ! 

Digby, so heav’n ordain’d, my bliss supreme, 

My midday sentiment, my midnight dream ! 

Good humour, beauty, wit, and radiant 
youth, 

With the too specious charm, secure in 
truth 5 

Conspir'd to make that hero all divine, 

Conspir'd to make me wish that here mine. 

In notes more sweet than VPbhilomela sings, 

He said a thousand, lvok’d ten thousand 
things; 

Gods! how he look'd, when to my ravish’d 
sight 

My fate first shew'd him as the north-star 
bright ; 

Where’er he fix’d like that, or light as air, 

He quits his love and seeks another fair ! 

E’en now regardless of my sense or charms, 

He flies to Sally, happy Sally’s arms! 

Oh! aid me, Murray ;* Call my wand’ring 
swain, 

Thy tuneful tongue shall never call in vain ; 

Oh! hear me, Murray! pity, Murray move, 

And plead the cause, the sweetest cause of 
love ! 





° ——+ 


® Earl of Mansfield, 


But farewell, hope; my once lov'd books 
adieu, 
Avaunt philosophy and Murray too '— 
Digby, dear Digby, weds this fatal night, 
Pope, I deny, ** whatever is, is right.” 
= 
TRANSLATION OF A PETITE CHANSON, 
* QUE vos YEUX. 
Wy HAT mean those eyes, those lovely 
glances! 
That look whieh thus my soul entrances ? 
If they speak true, you love me dearly, 
But, Chloe, do they speak sincerely ? 


Say does the tongue of Chloe’s heart 
Prompt the soft language they impart ? 

If they are not Love's taithfal mirror, 
Unveil the dear enchanting error ; 

Nor let those flattering eyes convey, 
What your heart never meant to say. 

Leicester, March, 1807. W. Gans 
eal 


THE BENIGHTED PEASANTS. 


ARK was the night, and o’er the plain 
The shrill blast echoed to the main, 
Loud foaming from afar : 
Deeply the distant thunder roll 4, 
And light’ning quick each peal foretold, 
*Mid elemental war. 


O’er the bleak heath a peasant hied, 
His faithful partner by his side, 
An infant in her arms: 
Quickly, with trembling step, she past, 
While he, as tender looks he cast, 
Thus quell’d her fond alarms. 


Haste thee, Ermina, to our cot, 

Where, all our present cares forgot, 
Beside our chearful fire, 

Our sons shall welcome our return, 

Nor shall in vain our bosoms burn 
With every fond desire. 


Nay, start not, love, "tis but the wind, 
That, rustling through some copse vehi 
Shrill whistles o’er the plain; 
While I am near, this faithful arm 
Shall guard you from impending barm, 


And chase away ach paia- Troth 





1807. ] 


Trost Mey the weary way 18 past, 
pot into le sning distance cast, 
jvev'ry tow'rime hill; 
on shall we reach our peaceful home, 
And in the thought ot joys to come, 
Forget this transient ill 


Iknow ‘tis not alone your harm, 
pat alla pareat’s fond alarm, 

Swells your maternal breast 5 
Nyy, my sweet infant, cease to Cry, 
To your fond mother nestle nigh, 

And bush your Cares to rest. 
Trough the bleak wind with envious haste 
Inpels us o'er the dreary waste, 

And howls along the plain ; 
Ah, think on those who, ‘mid this night, 
Ase helpless tost, with wild affright, 

Upon the stormy main. 


Think how each eye with horror dwells, 

Where every wave destruction swells, 
And raging winds controul; 

While round the foaming surges rise, 

And, mounting to the darken’d skies, 
The threat’ning billows roll. 


Methinks I see the vessel tost, 

While to fond hope its inmates lost 
Look round with wan despair 5 

ksinks, it sinks, to risesno more ! 

lu; shatter'd wrecks deface the shore, 
And wild shrieks rend the air! 


Suvethem, oh save them, hand divine ! 
Unbounded pow’r o’er all is thine, 
Oh save each sinking soul ! 
Oh guide them to the friendly shore, 
Where stormy winds shall rage no more, 
Nor gcean’s billows roll ! 


Yet why that deeply-troubled look ? 

Why with such inward grief is shook 
Your agitated frame ? 

These scenes of woe, of deep despair, 

These shrieks that rend the frighted air, 
Jo us are but a name. 


Though storms may sweep the dreary heathy 
No rearing ocean threatens death 
Amid the dark abyss ; 
Ox woes will shortly disappear, 
Comforts bright rays will banish fear, 
Aad sorrow yield to bliss. 


Pen now we reach the friendly wood, 

Beneath whose shade our cot has stood, 
The storms of many a year ; 

«ive, my love, our home is nigh, 

Nrpain my heart with that deep sigh, 
That anguish-speaking tear. 


ke our lov'd cot, whose lowly roof 
No grating sounds of harsh reproof, 
Ociscord ever knew! 
Is humble wails, its pleasing shade, 
by the kindred virtues made, 
For happiness and you. 
‘Tay Mac, No, 457. 
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Our chearful fire, that long'd-for si , 
Already thro’ the es pies tiahte 
Shines from the blazing hearth ; 
Receive our thanks, oh Pow'r divine t 
To thee our service we resigy 
Direct our future path ! 
Clapham Commen. 
 — a 
DISAPPOINTMENT, 
IMITALION OF MODERN PosTRY. 
Nor a breeze crisp’d the leaves of the 
bow'r, 
Not a murmur was heard through the air, 
As with twilight approach'd the blest hour 
Love had fix'd for a sight of my fair. 


Expectation had flush'd ev'ry nerve, 
While on tiptoe J listen’d around, 

Not asoul cou'd my glances observe, 
Not a footstep was heard on the ground, 


Ev'ry abject now faded from sight, 
While my thoughts were still fix’d on my 
love, 
O’er my fancy they beam'd such a light, 
That I mark'd not the darkness above, 


How mv heart beat its cell in my breast, 
As the form of a female I spied, 

Till in rapture to feel myself blest, 
I resolv’d for a moment to hide. 


H. W. BL 


Then I heard how she eagerly sought, 
To discover the nook where I lay, 

Till I felt so transported, I thoughr, 
Her desires were incteas’d by delay. 


Round the bow’r she repeatedly mov'd, 
Like an angel that jancy, creates, 

When I rush’d and exclaim'd—** My bee 

lov'd |" 

And it hoarsely replied ** Supper waits.” 

A.B.E. 
—____— 
ELEGY, 

TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. MANY RUSS 
SELL RICKMAN, OF BARCOMBE, 8USe 
SEX; WHO DIED ON THE @8th oF 
APRIL, 1807; AGED 82 YEARS. 


When Old Time led thee to thy end, 

Goodness, and thre, fill’d up one monument. 

Shakespeare. 
S AY, in a world, where vice, and folly reign, 
Where noise and falshood drown the voice 

of truth 5 ; : 

Where dire corruption seizes e’en the plain, 
And spreading cities, poison age and youth | 

Where wea'th and riot, with unfeeling eye, 
See want contiguous, lay bright merit low 3 


‘Hear unreliev'd of poverty the sigh ; 


Nor take from out their hoard, to lessen 
woe! 
Where war's wide wasting scourge with 
ruthless ire, 
Sweeps millions yearly from the face of day ; 
And leaves the groaning orpban, wife ma 
sire, 


To penury, to ow tears, @ prey: 


& a eee 


: — 


siwve -- 


. 


pin en Breer & 
Alieti 5 e* Sane 
ey 


et le, 


fate ee ~ 


on 


So Tee es 


-*- 
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Sey, "midst do muth’of error, and‘of wrong, 
Shali we fot bHitig eath Consolation forch; 
“Zach bright exeprion take, to deck ‘the song, 
Each Satante give ‘of goodnlts, und of 


worth ? 


When the sad traveller pursues his way, 
In storms and darkness, weary, sick at 
soul ; 
Shali we noe point him out the ‘riendly ray, 
That gleams some comfort, “mid the dreary 
whole ? 


Where Ouse’s current laves the lovely scene ; 
Jn Rarcombe's solitude, from towns afar 5 
With goodness unafiected, mond serene, 
And ot her litiie world the polar star ; 


Dwele she, whose lite devoted but to guod, 
Spread to the poor, and iriendless, kind 
relief; 
The wand'ring supplicant she ne'er with- 
stood, 
Or turn'd an inattentive car to griet. 


Full forty years in virtuous deeds alone, 
Dispensing every blessing here she dwele ; 

Atlectionate and kind, she meekly shone ; 
Petfurm'd each duty, and spoke all she felt. 


© ye! who waste your stores in joyless state, 
O ye' who hoards on hoards are heaping 
high ; 
Blush, as ye pass her charitable gate, 
And earn of her to live, of her to die. 


oe eee 
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Console that ‘sach therevare, while thus the 
bard, 
Exuiting pictures Rickman's virtuous days 
No venal motive catls forth his regard, 
For ne'er on him shone her benignant 
rays. 


I sec the sad procession moving slow, 
And crowds in tears its solemn course 
aitend ; 
Exclaiming, @s their heart-felt sorrows flow, 
There goes the sufferer’s, there the por 
man's triend ! 


Take comfort, mourners ! brief is mortal lit; 

A little nour is Only granted here ; 

O ! lead it void of error, wr ngs, and strife, 

Lead it, like her, whose death extorts the 
teur, 


Take comfort, mourners! full of yeas she 
fell, 
Devoted to benevolence aud truth ; 
Of ail her virtues, all her goodness tell, 
To cheer the aged, and instruct the 
youth. 


And when the heart is sick, and all is drear, 
- To bear you up amid a world ot woe, 
Let such examples, through the gloom appear, 
Nor miss the roses, "mong the thorns thu 
grow, Crt0, 





—_——— ey 
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NEW PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


a 


MR. WILLIAM HANCE’S (TOOLEY STREEJ,) 
| for a Method of rendering Beaver and 
other Hats Water-proof. 

Wt are dire¢ted by this invention 
to take a thin shell, made of wool, 

hair, and tine beaver, to form the crown 
of the hat, and another shell or plate, 
of the same materials, for the brim. 
These parts are to be dyed black, and 
Bnished wahout glue or other stiffening, 
in ovder that they may not be injured by 
the rain, which in other beaver hats, 
after being eaposed to a heavy shower of 
fain, draws out the glue, which sticks 
down the nap, and makes it appear old 
and greasy. The shell may be made 
in one piece only, im the shape of the 
hat, blocked deep cnough to admit of 
the brim beme cut from the crown, 
The ander side of the shell and the inside 
of the crown must then be made water- 
proof by fat laying on a coat of size or 
thin paste, strong enough to bear a coat 
ef copal-varnish; and when thoroughly 
dry, «another coat of boiled linseed-oii. 
Wien dry, the crown must be put ona 
block, atid a willow or cotton body or 
lpr, wove on purpose, put into the 


inside of the crown, and cemented 1, 
When dry it must be finished with s 
hot iron, and the crown is done. The 
brim mast in like manner be cemented 
to a substance or body made with willow 
or other fit material, sufficiently thick to 
make the inside of the brim, The bran 
and body aré now to be pressed together, 
after which, the underside of the brn 
may be covered with.another shell o! 
beaver of silk shag. The crown and 
brim are to be sewed together: the edge 
of the brim must be oiled and varmshec 
with copal-vurnish and boiled linseed ibe 
to prevent any rvin getting in, The ce- 
ment used tur sticking the parts togetver 
may be made with one pound of gue 
senegal, one pound of starch, one pow’ 
of clue, and one ounce of bees-was, 
boiled in about one quart of water, 
Hats made im this way require only io 
Le wiped dry after being exposed ty ie 
heaviest rau. 
—_ oe . 
MR. RALPH WALKER'S (BLACKWALL,) /°” 
a Mode of making Ropes end Cor dege. 
Dir, Walker's mvention 1s appl abie 
to the making Ofsopes wud coreace ot 


every 





607.) 


wey dimension oF size, from a small 
ine wthelargestcable, The nery 
nade use of in this business ) not 
sjuat of a descripuion without the aid of 
lates. By the mode adopted the yarns 
‘ye all laid su as to be made to bear an 
eual proporuon of the strain in the 
yaad and rope, and the strands are 
lad unifurmiy an the rope ; ahd each 
gaand and rope receives Unrpughout an 
equal degree of twist, by which the rope 
» eidered strouger than it would other- 
wae be, and of an uniform degree of 
sueugth throughout ; the same is either 
abully done by one machine and opera- 
ton, or separately by different machines 
uid operations. 


—_———— 
pa. cangy’s (tsLiwGton,) for an Inven- 
tiun of various Contrivances for preven- 
ting or checking Fires, §c. ., 
Dr. Carey has in his specification 
shewo the applicalility of, his invention 
w warivus purposes, as will be seen by 
qur present brief description, He sup- 
poses, first, a cistern to be placed in the 
upper part of a building to contain water, 
eer that which falls in rain, or which 
way be thrown up by means of a pump. 
From this cistern a pipe is to be couduc- 
tediimtoa room, which terminates in a 
cock near the cieling. The plug of the 
cock ig to be furnished with a projecting 
cross bar, to one end of which is attach- 
ed a weight sufficient to turn the plug, 
od keep the cock open, when it is not 
prevented by any other force, the cock 
beng placed side ways, as the hall cock 
oa common cistern, and the weilit 
acting as the ball in its descent. To the 
other end of the bar let a cord be attach- 
td, which being drawn tight and made 
fast below will keep the cock shut. 
This cord at night is to be fastened to a 
Tig in the floor, so that if the fire burn 
My part of it, the weight may full, and 
set the cock running. Ring-weights may 
be used instead of rings fastened to the 
t; these may be moved in the day 
‘me toa convenient place. From one 
mpe several branches and cocks may be 
conducted to different parts of the room, 
that, wherever the fire breaks out, it 
may burn a cord aud set a cock running. 
> scatter the water, eh cock may 
Gminate ina large rose: or instead of 
eral roses, one large shallow vessel 
may he used nearly equal in size to the 
Geling, with a slight descent toward the 
Centre, and full of holes; which vessel is 
"receive the water from ali the cocks. 


New Patents lately enrolled, 


The weight fastened to . of 
cock may be age i int 
which shall be set otf by the fal of the 
weight, und give notice of the fire. ~ 
The ad thing noticed by the pe 
r-bath 


tentee is a Chimney Showe 
the same priuciple of a pipe proceeding 


frou, 


@ cistern, with cross bar, &e. 
When a chunney is on fire, the cock. isto 
be opened by imeaps of a wire, and kept 
open ull the fire is extinguished. It is 
obvious that the same cistern will answer 
for bath these purposes, 

Dr. Carey neat describes a Chimueg- 
Stopper, which, by excluding the air 
will as effectually extinguish a tire im the 
chimney as water. Thus stopper is to he 
made of metal or wood, in a single piece 
or in several parts; and it may be urna. 
mented sv as to serve for a chimney- 
board or fire-screen, 

The fowth part of this invention is a 
Damper Gridiron, with round, semicire 
cular, triangular, square, or rhombic 
bars, placed in contact with each other 
or nearly, sa: the semicircular bas 
having the flat side down; the uiangular 
resting on the base; the rhowbic havi 
the acute angles above and below, a 
the square being placed either side to side, 
or angle toangle. Thisgridiron is to be 
furnished with a pau in front, to receive 
the fut, in the same form as the pan 
attached to hollow or concave-barred 
gridirons. The advantages of this grid- 
iron above others is that the meat can- 
not be smoked or singed, however full 
the fire may be of smuke or blaze; aud 
the fut flowing into the pan, there is no 
danger of setting tire to. the clummey. 

Fitthly, a Lock-lautern fur Stables, Nure 
series, Nc. The lantern is covered with 
wire, and its peculiar advantage consists 
in the mode of fastening to prevent 
children and servants trom getuung access 
to the light. 

Sixthly, a Fire-cloak or Gown, to protect 
the wearer from external firc, or extin- 
guish fire in the wearer’sclothes. [It may 
be manufactured” of any substance not 
very liable to catch fire, suchas leather, 
silk, calimanco, &c. and lined with the 
sane. Between the inside and out- 
side there should be a stuffing of wool or 
hair. 

Seventhly, a Soot-trap for Chimneys. 
For this purpose the chimney is to be 
fitted a few i.ches above the fire-place 
with » stone slab, or metal plate; leaving 
in it a hole for the smoke to aseend. 
To this hole is to be titted a moveable 
302 tube 
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tahe or hox, the upper end of which is 
open, and the lower end grated with 
‘tina bars, or with a bottom perforated 
with numerous holes. In this box is to 
‘be placed coarse gravel, pebbles, Ac. 
which will leave a passage tor the smoke, 
asa sortofstramer. The smoke passing 
through this strainer, and depusiting 
part of its sdet, the strainer must be 
occasionally rethoved to be cleansed. 

Eighthly, aSoot-trap Stove is described 
by the Doctor upon the sane principles. 

e advantage of which, we ave told, if 
property # anaged, will so far diminish 
‘the collection of soot in chunneys, that 
they will very seldom require to ‘be 
swept: the danger of fire in a chimney 
thus constructed wil! be nearly done 
away, and the smoking of chimneys in 
Many cases prevented. 

Ninthly, a Chuoney Water-trough is 
intended to prodace the same desirable 
effects, The chimney being stopped as 
Before; from the back edge of the plate 
or slab, let a ledge desceud 4 tew inches, 
under which a metal troueh is to be 
placed so as to fit the breadth of the 
chimney, and to present an opening of 
two or more inches in front and rear of 
the descending ledge. The lower edye 
of the ledge is to be exactly horizontal, 
to forin a parallel line with the water in 
the trough, and it 1s to descend so low, 
that if the trough were filled with water, 
the liquid would entirely stop the passage. 


[June 1, 
The trough is to be supplied with water 


from a reservoir by means of a bal! cock, 
and it is to be emptied, when necessary- 
through a pipe and cock placed at the 
bottom for the purpose, 

_ Tenthly, a Chimney-damper, consist. 
ing of a double hair or woollen cloth 
large enough ¥ cover and ciuse the 
opening of the chimney, and 

be applied wet, im case the 
on fire. 

The last things described by the naten. 
tee area Water Candlestick and Co: die, 
A pan, basin, &c. of six or more inches 
deep is to be furnished with a socket 
the top of which is at least half aw inch 
lower than the margin of the pan, ond 
the diameter of its bore proportioned to 
the size of the c-ndle intended to be used, 
The socket to have one or more holes 
near the bottom to ‘let the water pass 
freely. Let water be poured into the 
pan until it rise about an eighth or quar- 
ter of an inch above the top of the 
socket; and the candie is to be thicker 
in proportion tu the wick than common 
candies. 

Such are the outlines of the specifica- 
tion before us: some of the principles con- 
tained in it certaiyly have not that sort 
of claim to novelty as to give Dr. Carey 
an exclusive title to the use of thei, and 
we doubt very much as to the utility 
and practicability of others. 


vhict , 
HCH 18 tH 


Chimney is 
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Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domeftic and Foreign. 


*,° Authentic Commynications for this Article will always be thankfully received. 
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MONG the means which have, in 
A the highest degree, contributed to 
give effect and currency to the improve- 
ments and discoveries in mopEKN Hus- 
BANDRY, may be mentioned the esta- 
blishment of the Board of Agriculture, 
aud of the Societies which flourish in 
every enlightened district of the empire, 
and the publication and diffusion of their 
Reports and Pyoceedings. The Board of 
Agriculture in particular distinguished 
itself at an early period of its existence, 
by causing surveys to be made of every 
_ @ougty, in which the state of its husban- 


dry, its produce, soil, and general in- 
dustry were to be described—it circulat- 
ed these surveys in the maimet of prool- 
sheets for correction; and it Is new em- 
ployed in preparing, under able editors, 
corrected editions and improved surveys, 
and in laying them before the public, 
with all the dispatch which js consonant 
with accuracy. ‘These improved and cor- 
rected County Surveys, as published by 
the Board of Agriculture, may perhaps 
be compared with the famous Domesday 
Survey of the Norman conqueror, a tr 


as the enlightened views and supenor pe 
ey 
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icy of our own times can be compared 
eth the imperfect Conceptions of & dark 
we, Doubtless this ereat undertaking 
=i! continne to be justly appreciated, 
sod will become the Domesday Book of 
heant ages, conferring distinction on the 
a yf George the Third; and trans- 
putting all the past experience of hus- 
jandmen 1a every duand of soil, aud under 
ery variety Of circumstance, for their 
wrung and example. divery British 
«pect is interested in knowing the pro- 
pos which the Board of Agriculture has 
nade in this grand work, and we have 
whoied a list of the corrected Surveys 
which have already been published, and 
tave annexed the names of their respec 


























tve edit 
Argyle Smith 

g) Naismith, Es 
Ciyde vy Joba Naismith, Esq. 
Frt-Lothian, by R. Sometville, Esq, 
Ect, by Arthur Young, Esq. 
Fife, by Dr. ‘i homsoa. 


Gloucestershire, by Mr. Rudge, 
Hert'ordsuire, by Arthur Young, Esq. 
Hereordshirey by John Dancumb, Esq. 
Kent, by John Buys, Esq. 
Lincuster, by John Holt, Esq. 
Lincolnshire, by Arthur Young, Esq. 
Midlesex, by Johan Middleton, Esq. 
Mid-Lothian, by George Robertson, Esq. 
Norfolk, by Nathaniel Kent, Esq. 
Norfolk, by Arthur Young, Esq. 
Nuthumberlnnd, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland, by Messrs. Baily, Culley, and 
Pringle. 
Nottinghamshire, by Robert Lowe, Esq. 
Perth, by Dr. Robertson. 
Roxburgh and Selkirk, by Dr. Douglas. 
Sulop, by Mr. Plymley. 
Somersetshire, by John. Billingsley, Esq. 
Staffordshire, by W. Pitt, Esq. 
Sufolk, by Arthur Young, Esq. 
Yorkshire (the West Riding), by Robert 
Browne, Esq. 
Yorkshire, (the North Riding), by Joha 
Tuke, Esq. 
Other Surveys will follow, at the rate 
osx Or eight per annum, Essex by 
Mr. Young, and Gloucestershire by Mr. 
Rudgeyhave been published within these 
tew days; and fuverness-shire and De- 
Youshure are in the press. We are happy 
W observe, that several of them have al- 
ready arrived at second editions, and in- 
ered as such a practical and useful work, 
“ther entireiy, or separately as relating 
» parucular counties, addresses itself to 
“e curiosity, the self-interest, and the 
ftnotism of every Englishman ; it ought 
© constitute a permanent feature of 
“ery Englishman's library. 
We congratulate the public on a re- 
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cent event of much consequente to Lite 
rature, and to the comforts of its unsuc- 
cessful or imprudent votaries; we reté 
to the substantial bequest which has bees 
made to the Society called tHe Liree 
Raty Fuwp, by the late Tuomas’ News 
TON, Esq. a gentleman allied to the fae 
mily of the great philosopher, in whose 
hfe-tine he was born. Besides appoints 
lng the Society his residuary legatee, frog 
which a considerable surplus may be ex 
pected; he has lett to it in direct legae 
cles: 

2000/. 3 ner cent, consols, 

2000/. 3 per cent, reduced, and 

2100/1. 4 per cents. 
By this fortunate event the Society ® 
placed on a permanent foundation, and 
with the aid which it receives from its 
anual subscriptions, and the munificent 
donations made to it by liberal and opa- 
lent individuals, there is reason to hope 
that it may reuder essential services to 
the cause of literature and science. Ig 
every public reference to this meritomous 
establishment, it is impossible to avord 
noticing the persevering exertions of Mr, 
Davip WiitiaMs, who was the founder, 
and we believe the origyial projector of 
the Society, and who has for many years 
furstered it with parental assiduity, by 
filling the office of its secretary. 

Mr. Park, the antiquary, who has 
lately gratified the literary world with his 
extended edition of Lord Ortord’s Royal 
and Noble Authors, has been engaged 
also in preparing for publication, a new 
edition of the Harleian Miscellany, the 
first Volume of which is soon expected 
to appear. This valuable repository of 
curious tracts and historical documents, 
which has of late years become exceed- 
ingly rare, will in the new edition receive 
considerable augmentation: the Harleian 
Manuscripts deposited in the British 
Museum, having furnished suthcient ma- 
terials, it is thought, for the furmation of : 
two supplemental volumes to those for ; 
merly collected by Mr. Oldys. 

The Board of Orduance have deter- 
mined to supply the Royal Observatory 
of Greenwich with a new set of Lnstru- 
ments, 


Mr. Raymonp, to whom the publie 
are obliged for the interesting account of Bes, 
the Life of Dermody, is preparimg for if 
publication, a complete edition of thie a 
Works of that unfortunate Poet, under 
the appropriate title of the Harp \of 


Brin. 
M. Cuaprat, who lately resigned the 
otlice 
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efiice of Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department, in the French Goyernment, 
for the avowed purpose of devoting hime 
self exclusively to science, has just com, 
pleted a capital work, on the Applica- 
tion of Chemistry to the Arts. A Trans 
Jation has been undertaken in London, 
and will appear in the course of the 
month of June. 

Dr. Mayo, Dr. Stancer, and Mr, 
Ramsven, have reported to the Commit- 
geo of the Fornpirxc Hospitat, that 
twenty-one of the chudren who were vacr 
cwated ov the 10th of April, 1801, and 
muculated with Small-peox matter on the 
9h of Aveust, 1802, and again on the 
33th of November, 1804, were re-inocu- 
dated with Small-pox matter, on the 23d. 
ot February, 1807, without any conse- 
quence, ¢ Ke pt sught inflastoation of the 
Mweulated part, in a few insiances; and 
Jp these Cases a sinvall pustule onthe part 
where the maiter was mserted. 

A Classica! Collection of Sonnets, 
mide by Mr. Cavev Lorri will speedily 
Sppew unde r the tile of Laurana. 

iv. Nic woLson, to whose scientihiec 
labours this county is under so many 
Obligutions, has undertaken an entirely 
new Chcmical Dictionary, to be printed 
ww ove large volume octavo; and it is in 
Such torwardness, that its publication may 
be expected in three or four months. 

Dr. Adams, physician to the Small 
Pox-Lospital, will publish ma few days, 
# Popular View of the present State of 
Knowledue in the Practice of Vaccine 
Tnoculation. 

‘Lhe Grammar of Philosophy, on the 
approved plan of Goldsuuith’s Grammar 
of Geography, and Robinson's Grammar 
of liistory, may be expected to appear 
beivore Mid-unaner. 

Au Exposinen of the Historical Books 
of the New Testament, with Refleetions 
subjomed to each Section, by the late 
Kev. Timotuy Kexaick, will appear an 
the course of the summer. It will form 
three volumes im roval 8vo, . 

A Palestine Associaton has lately 
heen formed, on the plou of the African 
Society ; the object of which is to promote 
the cuds ot learniuz,m forwordine and ase 
Bist: # discoveries tn the unternor of Syria 
and Pulestwe. The followmeg, sre the va 
rious subjects to which the attention of 
the travedlers, selected by the committee, 
to he sent inte Syria, and other regious 
of the east at (he cxpense of the Associa- 
tion, 9s to be directed -—— 

1.—Astrunomuca! observations to a certain 
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the. situati of 


@— and heights of mountai 
3 —Breadth and depth of rivers, Hy their 


courses, fords, and bridges: wells and foun. 
salt, or brackish 


tains; whether of sweets, 
water. 

4.—Times and extent of inundations, 

5.—Every other observation relative tp 
the geography and topography of Palestine, 
which may be of use in the formation of y 
more accurate map. of the country than ha 
hitherto appeared. 

6.— Pre cess of agriculture in all parts, 

7.—To Compose a meteorological journal 
according to a form prepared fur the purpose 
in England, and in which shall be comprised 
an accurate statement of the winds and tem. 
perature for the whole year, Mentioning 
place, time, and exposure. 

8.—A list of the natural productions of 
Palestine, with a description of the soil and 
situation of those that are more rare ; parti- 
cular attention to be paid to the culture ang 
use of the date and the palm trees. 

9—To observe the uses, of any kind 
whatever, the other botanical production: : 
the country are applied 5 whether these ux 
ar: publicly known or kept secret in particu- 
lar families, and what is their medicinal or 
chemical value. 

10.—Tu detect the errors of former tra- 
vellurs. 

11.—To make accurate drawings of the 
implements of masonry, Carpenter's work, and 
other handicrafts. 

12.—Substance and quantity of food con- 
sumed in the families of the inhabitants in 
different situations in life. 

13.—W hence the neighbourhood of Jery- 
salen is supplied with fuel and timber ter 
building. 

14.—Te endeavour to trace the progres 0! 
the lirvelites under Mases and Joshua in their 
operations against the possessors of the Pro- 
mised Land, and the subsequent distribution 
of the trites 5 verifying characteristic epithets 
riven co the several counties mentioned iathe 
Scriptures, and to continue the same observ2- 
tions throughout the whole of Palestine with 
reference to the latter periods of the Jewi:h 
hi tory. 

}5.—To write in Arabic and English cha- 
racters the name of every town, village, n- 
ver, myantain, &c. by which the traveller 
may pass; and to observe the greatest accu 
racy in marking down their respective beat- 
ings, and their distances, in computed miles, 
and in. hours. ‘ 

16.—The strictest attention must be paic 
tu the draughts, plans, and sketches o! the 
country ; and drawings will be made of the 
buildings which appear to be of importa 
from their undoubted antiquity, or archite: 
tural peculiarities. er" 

17.—-It would be extremely — - 
Uli aas 


the 
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tem an ample collection of inscriptions, ma- 
gucripts, and medals, and other valuable 
monaments of antiquity, whether Hebrew, 
Pognicien, Greek, or Roman. 4 

1¢.<Estimate of the present population of 
Priestine, with details of the manners and 
qutoms of the inhabitants. cali : 

10.—Vestiges of ancient cultivation in 
marty of the country now desolate and umpro- 
ductive. : ‘ 

op Weights ; and measures of time, dis- 
mace, and capacity. aa See 

et.—The present modes of dividing the 
ver and day, in use among the Arabs, 
Turks, Christians of each denomination, and 
lews: as well as the ftate of trade and manu- 
oerures within the Limits of Palestine, and 
its vicinity 

A variety of other subjects of inquiry of a 
mre particular and detailed nature cannot 

to suggest themselves to che committee, 
whee they are preparing their instractions for 
their travellers. 

The following is a list of the members of 
the commitvee appointed by the association : 

A. Homilton, D. D. F.R-S, V.P.A. Pre- 

Er! of Aberdeen, Treasurer. 

William Hamilton, Esq. F.S.A. Secretary. 

George Browne, Esq. 

Rev. W. Cockburn. 

]. Spencer Smith, Esq. LL. D. F-.R.S. 
PSA. 


Mr. Byercey’s Translation of Machia- 
ve’s Prince, is in the press, and will 
te printed in an elegant octavo volume, 
enbdellithed with a head of Machiavel, 

The same gentleman’s Translation of 
Don Quixote, which has been finish- 
ed these two years, will be imime- 
diately put to press, aud appear im six 
elegant cabinet volumes, embellished 
with engravings. 

Mr. Dispry, the celebrated composer, 
popwes to publish a new. pertedical 
work, cousistiug of a series of short aad 
sample Essays and Songs; calculated in 
their general operation, progressively to 
mist the musical education of young 
ladies at buardiag schools, called the 
Masical Mentor; or, St. Cecilia at 
Shou. 

An Essay on the Authenticity and An- 
tguity of the Poems of Ossian, in which 
Se objections of Mr. Malcolm Laing, 
We particularly considered and refuted, 
* preparing for publication, by Patrick 
Geatam, D.D. minister of Abertoyle. 

: Mr. Wittraw Spence, F.LS, has in 
“ press a work, entitled Britain In- 

“yendeut of Commerce. The object 
“tls publication is to show, in opposi- 
ua the commonly received’ doctrines, 
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that this country dees not gain any ac- 
cession of mches from her trade; that 
her wealth, her prosperity, and her 
power, are wholly derived trom resources 
mherent in bersell; and consequeutly 
that we have no reason to be alarmed, 
although our enemies sould succeed uw 
their attempts to exclude us from cume- 
merce with every part of the globe. 

A vew Spanish and Euglish Grammar 
is announced by Mr. Tuomas PLaa- 
QLATSs. R ; 

The first number of the Transactions of 
the Entomological Seciety of Loudon, is 
expected to make its appearance eanly 
in June, 

Mr. Baewsrer, of Edinburg), has in- 
vented a new Astrometer, for fading the 
rising and setting of the stars and planets, 
aud their position in the heavens, which 
is said to be more suuple in its Construce 
tion, and more extensive in its applica- 
tion, than any before invented, The use 
of this instrament is thus described: To 
find the name of any particular star that és 
observed in the heavens, place the astro- 
meter due north and south, and when 
the star is near the horizon, shift the 
moveable index till the two sights point 
to the star. The side of the iudex will 
then pot out, on the exterior circle, the 
star’s amplitude. With this amplitude 
enter the third scale from the centre, and 
find the declination of the star m the 
second circle. Shift the moveable horary 
circle, till the time at which the obser- 
vation is made, be opposite the star's 
declination; and the index will poit te 
the tune at which it passes the meridian, 
The difference between the time of the 
sturs suuthing, and twelve o'clock at 
nuvon, Converted imto degrees of the 
equator, and added to the night ascension 
if the star comes tu the meridian alter 
the sun, but subtracted froin it if the sta: 
souths befure the sun, will give the right 
ascension of the star. With the nght 
ascensions and declinations thys found, 
enter a table of the right ascensions and 
dechinativus of the principal fixed stars, 
and you will discover the name.of the 
star which corresponds with those nume 
bers. The astroineter may be employed 
in the solution of various other problems, 

Dr. THornton haslaid beforethe pub 
lic two new cases, in which the oxygen 
gas has performed striking cues iu asth- 
ma. The subject of one of these was, 


Mr, Williams, who had been aTlicted in 


the most alarming manner for severaj 
years, but who, by imbhaling the oxygen 
yas, 
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ges, aidetl with tonic medicines, was 
rfectly cured in @ few weeks.> Mr. 
iliams bas now been free from asthma 

upwards of two years, which he ascribes 

entirely to the pneumatic medicine. 

Mr. Taunton, surgeon tothe City and 
Finsbury Dispensaries,has again appealed 
to the public npon the necessity of esta- 
lishing a fund, to be connected with 


charitable institutions, for the relief of 


the ruptured poor. He contends, that 
Dearly ove-tenth part of mankind are 
atilicted with hernia: of course the pre- 
vention of an evil attendant upon this 
exfamity, is of the utmost importance. 
The distressing scenes which he is called 
on frequently to witness, and which 
he has desermbed very  patheticaliy, 
might, he seys, c¢ nerally be prevented 
by a proper bandage or truss, applied in 
the beginning of the disease, and con- 
tinued with care. This might be ac- 
complished at a small expence, com- 
pared with the good that would accrne 
to society; it would even be a saving wo 
the community at large, by the preven- 
tion of accidents which always tead to 
imcrease the parochial rates. 

Dr. Ovsens has written to Dr. Young, 
foreign secretary to the Royal Suciety, 
announcing his discovery of another new 
planet, on the 29th and 30th of March 
last. This planet, which he calls Vesta, 
is apparently about the size of a star, of 
the 5th or 6th magnitude, and was first 
seen in Virgo. On the 29th of March, 
at 8 91™, mean time 184° 8’; N,. de- 
elination 11° 47’: on the SOcb at 12° $3m 
tmean time 169° 5°: N. declination, 
11° 54’. It has since been seen by Mr. 
Groompripér, at his observatory on 
Blackheath, who says, it appears lke a 
star of the sixth magnitude, of a dusky 
colouf, similar in appearance to the 
Herschel. 

(In the Duke of Buccreven’sCollection, 
there has lately been found a curious 
manuscript of the Statutes of the orders 
of the Garter and Bath, with various old 
drawings; among the latter are portraits 
of Kichard IIL. and of Anne, his queen, 
These drawings prove to be the originals 
from which the late Lord Ortord’s out- 
lines were taken, as represented in his 
“ Historic Doubts.” 

Mr. Geoncr Fieip has invented an 
iunproved Stove for heating rooms, or 
drying vanous articles, which unites the 
various advantages of heating, boiling, 
steaming, evaporating, drying, ventila- 
ting, &c. The beight of the stove is 
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about five feet and an balf; its dj 
two and a half, and that of the flues f 
inches. ‘Phe external part is const 
of brick, and the internal 
Ryegate or fire-stone, except the top of 
the ure-place, which is a plate of cas:. 
iron. This stove might be adapted to 
the drying of malt and hops, Perbaps of 
herhs, corn, and seeds, generally, jt 
might also be accommodated to the pure 
poses of sugar-bakers, connected with the 
great fires employed for their boilers, 

_ De: Parry has Taid before the Barh 
Society, some account of his improved 
sheep by Spanish mixture, in a series of 
propositions which he demonstrated by 
specimens exhibitéd before the s : 
Dr. Parry in his experiments employed 
Herefordshire ewes, snd the rams en. 
ployed tur the original crosses were Me. 
mnos. (1.) ‘The fest proposition is, that 
the wool of the tourth cross ot this breed 
is jully equal in tineness to that of the 
male parent stock in England. (2.) By 
breeding from select Merino-Ryeland 
rams and ewes of this stock, sheep may 
be obtained, the fleeces of which are 
superior both to those of the cross-bred 
parents, and of course, to those of the 
original progenitors of the pure Merino 
blood in England. (8.) From mixed 
rams of this breed, sheep may be ob- 
iained, having wool at least equal in fine- 
ness to the best that can be procured 
from Spain. (4.) Wool from sheep of a 
proper modification of Merino and Rye- 
lan, will inake cloth equal to thar frum 
the Spanish wool imported into this 
country. (5.) The proportion of fine 
wool in the fleeces of the cross breed, 1s 
equal, if not superior, to that of the best 
Spanish piles, and it is more profitable 
in the manufacture than the best Spanish, 
(6.) The lab’s wool of the Merimo-Rye- 
land breed, will make finer cloth than 
the best of that of the pure Merimo 
breed. (7.) Should long wool of this de- 
cree of fineness be wanted for shawls, 
&c. this can be effected by allowing the 
fleece to remain on the animal unshora 
two years. (8.) This stock is already 
much improved as to the form of the car- 
case, compared with the Mermos ori- 
ginally imported, 

Mr. Turetwace is about to commence, 
at his Institution for the Culuvation of 
English Qratory, and Cure ot Impedi- 
ments, 1a Bedfocd-Place, a Course of Six 
Lectures, particularly diddressed to the 
junior Members of the New Parliament, 


un the objects and genuine sours 


er 
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ructed 
parts of thie 


ciety, 
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nesof senatorial and popular cloquence, 
he causes of the present declining state 
of oratory and popular talent, and the 
meals of mniproving our national elocu- 
vow, The lectures will commence on 
the evenntg ot Monday, June 8th, and 






wl be continued on Monday evenings 
ov. They will be illustrated by ora- 


wrcal recitalions, e\temporary decla- 
watwns, and criueal sketches of several 
ot the most Celebrated statesmen and 
parliamentary orators of the preceding 
seneration ; including Lords Chatham, 








Manstield, Camden, Ashburton, Mr. 
Grenville, Charies ‘lew nshend, Pitt, 
Burke, Fox, &c. Mr. Thelwall also 







protiers his private instructions to young 
«aators, desirous of unproving their 
yratorical talents; and offers to superin- 
tend a select number of pupils trom the 
culieges and public schools, during the 
approaching recess. 

SWEDEN. 

4 Swedish naturalist has discovered 
the smallest animal of che order of inam- 
walia that has been yet seen: he calls 
this animal sorex caniculatus ; at is a kind 
ut earth-mouuse. 

DENMARK, 

Much has of late years been done in 
Deumark for the education of the poor, 
A law, respecting the establishment of 
country schools, which was promulgated 
in Uctober last year, seems to crown 
we honourable endeavours of tne 
Vanish goverament towards this impor- 
ant @bject. Schools for the peasants 
aud the poor have long been established 
\urouzhout the country 5 but partly they 
were too few; partly the schuol-masters 
were not suthcieutly paid, and thereture 
wostly compelled to seek a livelihuod 
wother employments, The present law 
Greets that the country shall be divided 
www school-districts, in each of which 
ere is to be a schoul, and no district 

* be larger than the children imay, as 
\ the distance, without inconycurence 
“lead the school. A decent sucome, 
tree house, is appointed tor the 
*; and all parents are cumpeiled to 
wir children regularly to school 

et the ave of seven years, The chil- 
“siare divided according to their age 
“sé Proiiciency into different classes, 
“Sch are to attend the school at dif 
‘teat Gmes of the day and the week, so 
aes no child is taken away trom its 
_ more than a part of the day. 
“facton 13 to be given in reading, 
“stag, anithinetic, and religion, and to 
“wt who have capacity and inclination 
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for it, in the history and geography of 


their country. None are to be disinissed 
from school before they can read both 
print and plawm writing, and give a ra- 
ional account ot the principles of chris 
tianity, These regulations are, tor the first, 
limited tu the islands of Zealand, Funen, 
Coland, and Galster; but after they have 
been tried, they will, no doube, perhaps 
with some alterations and iunprovemeats, 
be extended to all the rest of Denmark, 

The Supreme Court of Justice at Co- 
penhagen, has laid before the King an 
account of all criminals im the Danish 
domunons, (including Iceland and the 
Judian colonies,) on whom seuteace has 
been passed in the year 1806; in which 
it is stated that two hundred aad five cris 
ininals, eighteen of whom were furelgners, 
were 1 that year seutenced to corporeal 
punishment, five tor murder, ewhet for 
other capital crimes, seven for forgery, 
the rest for iaferior otfences, and that the 
number of crauuinals bears a proportion 
to the whole population of the kingdom 
and colonies, as one to ten thousand. 

A. Gross, a furrier of Copenbagen, has 
invented a method of making black hats 
of seal-sking and has obtamed a royal 
patent, which entitles hun to the sole 
fabrication of that article for three years, 

An official paper of Copenhagen, gives 
an account of the state of the Danish 
colonies in Greenland for the year 1Bu4; 
from which it appears that there were in 
that year caught forty-seven whales, tive 
thousand one liundred seals, six bears,and 
two hundred and ninety unicorns, Seven 
ships were employed in the trade, and 
exported goods to the amount of sixty. 
nine thousaud one huudred and tive rix 
dollars, of which were provisions for 
twenty-five thousand three hundred and 
furty-live rix dollars. ‘Phe total popue 
lation of all the colonies was, as tar as 
could be ascertamed up to June 1805, 
six thousand and fortyssix persons, winch 
is an increase of one hundred and eighty- 
one since the year 1802. It is much 
complained vf thar nothiag could ull 
that time be done in the doculaton of 
the cow-pock, becnuse the i.atter seat 
from Copenhagen had been found ite 

effective. 
GERMANY, 

Dr. Scureter, from a variety of ob- 
servations made at Lilienthal, has reason 
to believe that the planet discovered by 
Dr, Olbers, some time back, and called 
by his name, is about the size of the 
moon: that the Piazzi is about three- 
tuurths of the size of the Olbers; and the 


3P Harding 
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Harding rather more than half: that 
the atmosphere of Piazzi is nearly fitteen 
Aimcs denser than that of the earth: that 
the atmosphere of Olbers is about ten 
times denser than that of the earth: and 
that the atmosphere of Harding is nearly 
equal to ourown, But he adds, Uhat these 
is still reason to suppose its auuosphere 
denser than tiiat of any of the earlier 
discovered planets, trom the changes in 
the appearances ot its light. 
PRANCE. : 

M. De Latanps, to whose scientific 
Jabours this Mayazine has been so fre- 
queituly indebted, died at Pars on the 
7th of April, aged 75. By his wall he 
ordered his body to be dissected, and the 
skelcton to be ‘placed in the Museum of 
Natural History. 


ever, regardless of the myunction, caused 


His relations, how- 


bim to be interred a tew aays after his 
death. bis funeral was attended by the 
members of the National Institute. 

‘The class of sciences m the French 
National bustitute, has just published the 
first volume of Memoirs presented to it 
by learned foreiguers, and vol, u. ot its 
own Memoirs. It 
the tiist vuluine ot The Mernian ot Dun- 
kirk, being the basis of the metric-deci- 
mai work will coutain all 
the observations and methods of calcu- 
lation, which have tixed the tundamental 


has also published 
system: this 


principles ot the metrical system, the 
and the kilocramme. 


Mr. HatsMAN bas given an account 
of the in which the solution of 


metre 


manner 
Indigo is prepared by means of an atka- 
line 


cuico p! 


vlution of red arsevic, tor the use of 
lie 


soiution 


inters. tmcrely makes a 


ol 


cansuie alkaline red arsenic, 
to wlich he adds, while it is ma boiling 
State, a ( 
brui ed, 


] 
shade, which may be reudered more or 


sutheient quantity of indigo 


order to obtain a very dee p 


(Sune 1, 


less intense, by diluting the solution of 
indigo with a weak ley of caustic Potash 

M. Veau ve Launay, in a letter to 
M. De Lamethene, says, he has fre. 
queutly repeated the experiments made 
by Messrs. Pacchiani and Brugnateili, 
relative to the formation of the muriatic 
ucid, and always with success, that js 
with the formation of the muriatic 
at the._zme pile, im a manner more or 
perceptible. 

Messrs. Bror and Arraco have §- 
nished a grand work upon the ath. 
nities between the different gases and 
light. ‘ 


acid 


l€s$ 


ITALY. 

M. P1azzi at Palermo, and M.Cattas- 
DRELLI at Rome, have recently made 
observations on several stars, from which 
it appears that some of the stars vive a 
grand parallax of five seconds, particu- 
larly Lyra, which, next to Sirius, is the 
most brillant star in our hemisphere, 
from whence it would result that it js 
one of the least distant, If there be five 
seconds of simple parallax, the distance 
ought to be fourteen hundred thousand 
nullions of leagues, that is, five tines 
less than has previously been supposed, 

EAST INDIES. 

The city of Batavia contains about 
one hundred and fitteen thousand m)ha- 
bitants, the annual loss of which by death 
is about four thousand; and the Dutch in 
proportion to their numbers, contribute 
most largely to this list of mortality. The 
Dutch, including the half-cast, lose nine 
in one hundred; the Chinese, three and 
three-fifths; the natives and Malays, two 
and one-fifth; and the slaves, seven and 
four-fifths. The mor ality among ku- 
ropean females is not nearly so great as 
among the males; and this fact proves 
that intemperance is the principal cause 
uf mortality. 
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we been made by dif- 
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dis umushed chemists on crude 
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nm which the most clear and 


results have been ok tuiied, 


It will be recollected, he proceeds to 
say, that in endeavouring to discover We 
cause of the different colours of th tr 
ple salts of plata, M. Descotils pet 
ceived that the red colour of som 
them was owing to the prescuce 
unknown metal. 

Fourcroy and Vanquelin, on 
part, examined the black powder, 
remains after dissolving plat ina; and! * 
ing that, in some of their experued 


: ot 4 , 


wi 
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+ exhaled a strong metallic odour, and in 
others assumed a more fixed form, they 


were fed to re ward it as a new metatlic 


+ palit c 
0 they attributed to its different de- 
grees of OxVee nation, 

During thissame period, Mr. Tennant 
examned this black powder, and sue- 
ceeded in separating it into two metals, 
of which was fixed, and the other 
extremely volatile; while Wollaston, 
another British chemist, discovered that 
in the solution itself, which was supposed 
to conta only platina, there was a mix- 
ture of TWO other metals, which not only 
dered from those which form the b lack 
powder, but also from platina itself, 

Thus after having been subjected to a 
long series of the most accurate experi- 
ments during the course of forty years, 
chemists have succeeded in detaching 
eleven ditterent metals from this singular 
mineral, viz. platina, gold, silver, iron, 
copper, chrome, and i:éanite; the two 
last were discovered by Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin, in the different coloured 
wads, which are always mixed with it. 
The two new metals separated from the 
solution of platina im the nitro-muriatic 
acid, by Mr. Wollaston, are: 

1. Palladium, a white ductile metal, 
heavier than silver, very fusible when 
uted with sulphur, soluble in nitric 
acl, colouring its solution of a beautiful 
red, precipitable in a metallic state by 
the sulphate of iron; yielding a dingy 
green precipitate with the prussiate of 
potash, forming with soda a triple salt, 
soluble in alcohol. 

2. Rhodium, a grey metal, easily re- 

ule, ixed and intusible, imparting a 
Tise ¢ colour to its solutions in acids, which 

odered much deeper by the addition 

‘ muriate of tin, precipitated by the 
ules of a yellow colour, but not at all 
he prussiate of pot ash, the triple salt 
which with soda is insoluble in alcohol. 
M. Cuvier concludes this part of his 
report by observing, that the two metals 
tise wered by Mr. Tennant in the black 
ponder after solution are: 

|. Iridium, a very hard white metal 
uiheult of tusion, nearly insoluble in the 
‘trmuriatic acid, and w holly so in all 
the others ; oxydizable, and soluble by 
the nedalkahes s, the oxyde being soluble 


ul the acids, and i imparting to the dif- 
terene 
Nt solutions various vivid and lively 


Snours. It is these salts which give the 
i colour to these of the pl: itina, 
*. Osmium, a metal hitherto irredaci- 


*, the oxyde of which, in the furm of a 


one 


he 
yr 


the different properties ot 
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black powder, is extremely volatile, hav¥- 
mg a strong odour; it is very fusi ble, dis- 
solves re ~acily in water, exhales with it 
‘mm the form of vapour, to which it im- 
parts a strong taste and smell. The so- 
lution becomes of a blue colour by the 
addition of the smallest quantty of tinc- 
ture of galls, 

We know not, adds M. Cavier, whe 
ther to be most astonished at the singula- 
ritv of this mine ral, or the sa gacity and 
perseverance with which it has been re- 
duced to its original elements. 

The chrome which was several veats 
ago separated from crude platina by 
Vanquelin, has lately been discovered by 
M. Laugier to form a component part of 
meteoric stones. It has since been 
found by M. Thenard, in those which 
lately fell near Alet, m the de partment 
of Gard, and which the Ac ademy of 
Nisimes caused to be collected, and sent 
to the Institute. 

These stones, the fallof which js equal- 
ly weil anihenticated as that of the fore 
mer, differ from them, however, ¢ sie 
derably in colour and consistence, be ng 
blacker, and inore friable. 
analysis of M. Thenard, they would np 
pear to contain nearly the same princi- 
ples, only the metals are more oxydised, 
and the proportion of carbon is sOme- 
what vreater. This result, we are in- 
tormed by M Cuvier, has beeu veritied 
and confirmed by a committee of the 
physical class of the Institute. 

We last year, proceeds the Reporter, it~ 
timated the opimon of M. Pacchiani, 
respecting the compesition of nwuriatic 
acid, which, he conceived, could be pro- 
duced by depriving water of a portion of 
its oxygen by means of the galvanic pile, 
This discove ry would have proved of the 
greatest importance to chenneal sernce ; 
but, unfortunately, subsequent researches 
have shewn that it was not wel! founded, 
since, after the most accrrate experi- 
ments, Messrs. Biot and Thenard did not 
succeed in producing it, when all sabe 
stances that could furnish marine salt 
were carefully kept at a distance from 
the apparatiis. 

During the year1806, a work on the subs 
ject of refraction has been published byM, 
Biot, the original intention of wht ch, we 
are informed, was to aid the progress of 
astronomy. In the course of his labours 
the author was led, however, to apply 
the action of ditferent bodies upon light 
to the analysis of transparent substances. 

It has been long known that the rays 
of hyht are refracted when they pass 
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from one medium into another of a diffe- 
rent density, aud that the degree of re- 
fraction is in a direct ratio to the density 
of the body if incombustible, but in- 
creasing in proportion to the combustib- 
lity of the body through which it passes. 
Hence Newton divined the combusubr- 
lity of the diamond, and the existence of 
a combustuble principle in water. 

If two substances be mixed together, 
the proportion of whose refracting pow- 
ers is known, and regard be paid to the 
deusity of the mixture, wé shall be there- 
by enabled to calculate the total refrac- 
tion ; and reciprocally, when the retrac- 
tion of a mixture is ascertained, of which 
the elements are known, we may, in like 
manner, calculate the proportional re- 
fracting power of each. M. Biot having 


applied this principle to mixtures ot 


known proportions, and having found it 
just, afterwards applicd it to ascertam 
the unknown proportions of other mix- 
tures. 

Fur this purpose it is sufficient to fill 
a glass prisin, under a known pressure, 
with the substance we wish to examine, 
or if it be a solid body, to fonn it mito a 
prisin itself, and observe through it a dis- 
tant object, The angle of refraction is 
measured by the repeating circle, taking 
into account the weight, the tempera- 
ture, and the humidity of the external 


air; and this method being susceptible of 
a degree of precision equal to that of 


astronomical processes, necessarily sur- 
passes in accuracy all the chemical means 
employed with the same intention. But 
it will readily be perceived that this mode 
is only applicable to transparent sub- 
stances, and the principles of which, as 
far as regards their species, are known to 
us. 

M. Cuvier next proceeds to point out 
the great utility of this discovery, and in- 
forms the Institute that the author has 
already applied it to the analysis of gase- 
ous bodies, and obtamed by this means 
the most important results, of which the 
following are among the most interest- 
Mig i-— 

At an equal degree of Gensity, oxygen 
possesses the lcast, and hydrogen the 
greatest refractive power among ail the 
gascous bodies. The refractive powers 
of the same gas is mm an acurate pro- 
portion to its dk lusity, under an unitorm 
temperature, Lt is to the presence of 
hydrogen, in particular, that substances 
possessing a lugh degree of retracting 
power appear to owe this property, since 
st was found to be present in all of them, 
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By this experiment atmospheric air gave 
exacuy that degree of retraction Wich 
ought to be produced, according to cal- 
culation, by a mixture of 0,21 “oxygen, 
0,4 87 azot, and 0,003 of carbonic ‘acid. 
Even when these gases were not in the 
state of a simple mixture, but brouglit 
into the most imtimate combination with 
each other, the same principle was found 
equally applicable, provided no very 
considerable condeusation had been pro- 
duced. Ammoniacal gas prodoced the 
effect indicated by the quantities of azot 
and hydrogen, which enter into its com- 
position ; but when too much condensed 
some alteration, though very trifling, wes 
observable; the same circumstance oc- 
curred in the experiment with water, 

An accurate examination of the mari- 
atic acid gas, according to these principles, 
fully demonstrated that its radical could 
not be azut, and consequently that this 
gas cannot be considered, as has been 
lately supposed, an oxyde of hydrogen 
containing less oxygen than water. — 

The retractive property of the dia- 
mond bemg much greater than that of 
charcoal, the refractions of the carbon 
acid, alcohol, ether, and other substances, 
of which carbon forms a part, M. Bit 
concludes that the diamond cannot be a 
pure charcoal, and that a fourth part ot 
hydrogen, at least, is necessary, 1 order 
to render it contormable to the results of 
the experiment. 

The matters produced by organized 
beings have not hitherto been exammed 
with sutiicient accuracy. For although 
we have a general knowledge of the ele- 
ments of which they are composed, and 
that these primitive elements are not 
very numerous, yet their combinations are 
so various, and they are so easily changed 
and couverted in the course of the expe- 
riment, that it is necessary to study these 
combinations themselves as if they were 
simple substances. These matters col- 
sidered under this pomt of view, ae 
termed the immediate principles of orgar- 
ized bodies; and during the present yew 
several of them, we learn from M. Ce 
vier, have been discovered by diileren 
French chemists. Among others he 
mentions M. Vauquelin and Robiquet, 
who have found in the sap of asparg’> 
a crystaline matter, soluble in wate’, 
which is, however, neither an acid, nor 4 
neutral salt, and which is not acted upe" 
by the usual re-agents. ‘hese ce'e- 
brated chemists propose to fellow out © ? 
investigation of this substance, and 
duc tune to lay the result of thew ee 


ful 
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before the Institute. In the same class 
» be ranked, proceeds the Reporter, 
tne decuvery of a saccharine principle in 
the ve, by M. Thenard, Professor in the 
Colleve of France. ‘This principle, which 
was before only suspected to exist, has 
been clearly demonstrated by the learned 
Professor, Who has shewn that it era 
e the property of holding the ot of the 
bile iw solution. The means of analysis 
ewpluyed by M. Thenard has been men- 
noned, by the Commissioners empower- 
ei by the Institute to examine bis la- 
bours, as being singularly ingenious ; and 
is, mw fact, extremely dithcult entirely 
wiree this substance from those with 
wich it is intermixed, 

Sone recent researches respecting the 
nature of colfee by M. Seguin is next no- 
need by M. Cuvier. From the result of 
tlose experiments, it would appear that 
this grain is composed of albumen, oil, a 
yeculiar prineiple, which the author de- 
nominates the bitter principle, aud a 
greca matter, which is a combination of 
albumen and the bitter principle; that 
the proportions of those principles vary 
nditterent kinds of cotfee; that torre- 
faction, or roasting, as it is termed, aug- 
wents the propertion of the bitter princi- 
ple, bv destroying the albumen; that 
tse two last principles contain much 
wet; and that the bitter principle is an- 
teptic. The oil of cotfee is inodorous, 
waguated, and of a white colour, like 
bog’s tard, 

M. Seguin next extended his research- 
tw other vegetables, and discovered 
twat a great number which he has speci- 
fed contain albumen, and also a certain 
portion of the bitter principle, more or 
ess similar to that of coftee. 

This remarkable quantity of albumen 
being more particularly found in the 
iuices Of those vegetables which terment 
without the aid of yeast, and vield a vi- 
wus liquor, as the juice of raisins, goose- 
termes, &c. M. Seguin endeavoured to 
“scover whether albumen might not 
*utribute to produce this intestine mo- 
wu hitherto so litthe understood ; ‘and 
*e ave informed that having separated 
ealbumen from these juices, they be- 
“sue Incapable of fermentation, but ov 
“tag albumen with them artificialls, 
thet of the white of an egy, for cx- 
“ple, or of saccharine matter, fermen 
*won took place, when the other neccs- 

‘YCrcumstances concurred, in which 
"sea matter similar to veast wis unil- 
Wrly deposited, v hich appeared to be 
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only abumen changed, and become near- 
ly insoluble without its fermentable qua- 
lity being destroyed ; from which he con- 
cludes that albumen, whether animal er 
vegetable, is the real fermentative priact- 
ple. In the course of bis investigation, 
M. Seguin also discovered that albumea 
exists iu three different degrees of insolu- 
bility, and possesses a greater or less apti- 
tude to become fibrous; that its action 
Is IN proportion to its solubility; that 
the respective proportion of albumen and 
sugar present in the different juices de- 
termines the vinous or acetic nature of 
the product of the fermentation; that 
the liquor thus obtained is more spi- 
rituous in proportion to the greater quan- 
tity of sugar; and, in short, that mose 
fermentable juices contain a bilter prin- 
ciple analogous to that of cotfee, which, 
though it dues not assist in the fermen- 
tatiun, nevertheless contributes towards 
the taste and preservation of the fore 
mented liquor. 

Tannin, formerly discovered by M. So- 
guin, and the character of which is to 
form au insoluble compound with gela- 
tin, has, we are informed by M. Cuvier, 
been lately re-examined by Bouillon ta 
Grange, professor in the Lyceum. 

He found it also to possess an affinity 
for the alkalies, for earths, and for me- 
tallic oxydes, and that it might be con- 
verted into gallic acid by absorbing oxy- 
gen. 

The tannins extracted from diferent 
vegetables vary somewhat in their come 
position; and that which Mr. Hatchert 
discovered in great abundance in the 
cavutchoue contsimed a greater propor- 
tion of oxygen than others, 

Mr. Hatchett is of opinion that tannin 
may be artificially formed, by treating 
charcoal with the nitric acid. 

The next discovery noticed by M. Cu- 
vier is that by M. Morichini, an Italian 
chemist, who baving found the fluonc 
acid in the enamel of the fossile jaw- 
bones of the elephant, was led by this 
circumstance to analyse the enamel of 
the human teeth, and is of opinion that 
it contams the same principle. Gay- 
Lussac has also found it in recent, as 
well as fossile ivory, and in the tusks or 
the wild bour. 

Messrs. Tourcroy and Vauquelin, on 
repeating these expernments, obtained 
this acid not only from the tusks, but 
trom the teeth which had undergone a 
chanve by having rermuned long under, 
grouudg but they iaicd m pivcuris it 

from 
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from the same parts in a recent, or even 
in a fussile state, unless they had under- 
gone such a change. 

M. Vaugueliz: has also been engaged, 
during the preseft ycar, in conducting a 
series of accurate and interesting experi- 
ments on har. By dissulving it in wa- 
ter by meaus of Papin’s digester, and af- 
terwards examimung the solution aud its 
residuum, he succeeded in extracting 
wipe different substances; an animal 


matter similar to mucilage, two kinds of 


oil, iron in a peculiar state, some parti- 
cles of oxyde of manganese, phosphate 


and a small portion of carbonate of 


lime, a considerable portion of silica, and 
much sulphur. Black hair yielded an 
oil of the same colour, while red hair 
produced a reddish-coloured oil, and 
white one wholly colourless. The last 
eontained always an excess of sulphur, 
and the white, in particular, magnesian 
phosphate. 

Besides these theoretical researches, 
chernical principles have beeu applied to 
many useful practical purposes; among 
which M. Cuvier 
imitating Roman alum, discovered to- 
wards the conclusion of the former year, 
and which has succeeded so completely 
that the alum manufactured in this man- 
ner is sold at the same price as the genu- 
ine Roman alum. This method merely 
consists in calcining and re-crystalliz- 
ine the common altim, in order to de- 
prive it of its super-abundant acid. M, 
Curaudeau contends, however, that it is 
also. necessary to oxygenize the small 
portion of iron usually contained in alum, 
to its maxunum. But a memoir lately 

ublished by Messrs. Thenard and Board 
- perfectly cleared up this subject; 
from this we learn that a thousandth part 
of iron will sensibly influence the effects 
of alum as amordant,; and it is to deprive 
it even of this small quantity to which 
the efforts of our manutacturers ought 
chiefly to be direc ted. 

The oxygenation of the iron appears 
extremely well calculated to answer this 
intention, since H renders it insoluble in 
the acid. 

-The application of the oxvgenated 
muriatic acid yas to the destruction or cor- 
rection of contagious miusmata, has, we 
are informed by M. Cuvier, been much 
extended during the present year, ana 
its beneficial effects confirmed by various 
extensive trials. M. Desvennettes has, 
in particular, constantly employed it in 
the Militar: Hospital of Val-de-Grace y 
and he has transmitted to the Institute 


Proceedings of Learned Societies, 


mentions a mode of 


(J ute 1, 


a comparative view of the cases in which 
these fumigations not only prevented the 
communicauion Of, the disease, but ap- 
peared to assist im their cure when ac- 
tually produced. 

M. Pinel has experienced similar snc. 
cess by the employment of the same 
means in the Hospital of Salpetniere ; 
and the beneficial effects resulting front 
its use in Madrid, as well as in other 
‘twee in Spain, Lave already been made 
cnown to the public through the medium 
of different Spanish Journals. 

We next learn from M. Cuvier’s report 
that he himself was led by his €\peri- 
ments on the fossile grinders of elephants 
to examine others in a recent state: and 
an oecasion heving presented itself in the 
course of a few years of dissecting two 
elephants, nearly full grown, he was by 
that means enabled to observe with creat- 
er precision the growth of the teeth in 
these anima!s, and thence to deduce cor- 
clusions respecting dentition in genera 
The anatomy of large animals, he ub- 
serves, may justly be considered as a 
kind of natural microscope, which as- 
sists in dscovering that of the smaller 
kind. It was witha view to confirm the 
doctrine of the late John Hunter, that 
M. Cuvier was induced to enter into this 
investigation, at least so far as regards 
the osseous portion of the teeth. [tis 
ngt furnished with vessels, nor formed 
by intus-susception, like true boves, but 
by a successive transudation of layers 
produced by the pulp of the teeth, and 
which lie over each other. The enamel 
is deposited above by the membrane 
which envelops the young tooth, and !s 
attached to it by a species of crystalliza- 
tien; in fine, a third substance, pecuuar 
to some herbivorous animals, is depo- 
sited atter the enamel, but by the same 
membrane, which changes its nature at 
a certain period. ; : 

This third substance was first disco- 
vered by M. ‘Tenon, who has termed !t 
the osseous corter, but who conceives itt 
be formed by the ossification of the cap- 
sular membrane. This intelligent anate- 
mist, M. Cuvier informs us, has commu- 
nicated to the Institute, durmy the pre- 
sent year, the results of some well-de- 
vised experiments on the teeth of He 
cachalot, and on those of the crocs! 
from which it appears that the brst have 
no enamel, but only an osseous cortes- 
They are easily distinguished from ¢ : 
other, because the enamel 1s yer 
harder, and dissolves entirely Wi acl 
without leaving any gelatinous wa 

a 
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ma. Neither the tusks of the elephant, 
noe the grmders of the morse and the 
ong, have any other covering. 
From this Report we farther learn that 
\ Tenon has presented to the Institute 
swork on this subject, in whiclr he has 
ey engaged for more than twenty-five 
wears, and wherein he had anticipated M. 
iyuer bimself, as well as Mr. Everard 
Home, and other British anatomists, in 
nat of their observations on the man- 
oor Which the teeth of elephants de- 
and are replaced, 


wele 
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The same indefatigable anatomist has at 
present nearly ready for publication a work 
an the Diseases of the Eye, from which it 
appears that he has made several new 
and iteresting observations on the parts 
connected with that organ, 

M. Cuvier concludes his Report by an- 
nouncing the re-publication of several 
valuable works, and among others, a new 
edition of Dumas’ Physiology, and M, 
Barthé’s Elements of the Science of 
Man. 








~~ 
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thut can be useful to the Public for Purposes of general Reference, it is requested, 
tut Authors and Publishers will continue (o communicate Notices of their Works 
(Post paid), and they u ill always be faithfully inserted, FREE of EXPENCE, 
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AGRICULTURE. 
QURVEY of the County of Gloucester ; 
drawn up :or the Consideration of the Board 
* Agsiculture and [nternal Improvement; by 
thomas Rudge, B.D Published by Order 
wt that Board, 8vo. bds. Ys. 

Survey of the County of Essex ; published 
ty Authority of the Board of Agriculture; by 
4. Young, 2 yols. 8vo. bds. 21s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Hot- 
Houses, Green Houses, an Aquarium, Con- 
wrvatories, &c. recently buile in different 
ats of England; by G. Tod, with 27 co- 

ued Plates. 1. 12s. 6d. fol. bds. 

A Collection of Designs tof the Decoration 
# Rooms in the various Styles of Modern 
‘nellshment tor Halls, Dining-Rooms, 
vuwing-Rooms, &c. designed and etched on 
“tol. Plates ; by G Cooper. 21s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
; Memoirs of John Lord de Joinville, Grand 

*neschal of Champagne: writtea by Himself. 
“ostaining a History of Part of the Live of 
“u's IX. King of France, surnamed St 
Mis including an Account of that King’s 
‘tition to Egypt in the Year 12483 to 

are added Notes and Dissertations, &c. 
.,- ¥hole translated by Thomas Johnes, esq. 
"F. 2vols. 4to. 41. 4s. bds. 

_Memoits of the Life of the Right Hon. 
m Pitt; by Henry Cleland, esq. 12mo. 
63. dds, 

rs of the Life of the late Right Hon. 
5s Od. bds. 

Nativity of Napoicon Bvnaparte, Em- 
aby the French, with a Plate: by Joba 
ue. 05. 4to. bds. 
= DRAMA. 

“i the Great; or, Wooden Walls: an 


fr, 


7 


rs ‘ 
FOR, with O engravings. 


Tr 


Opératic Drama, in 3 Acts; by A. Cherry, 
esq. 2s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 

Tales for Mothers and Daughters; by 
Miss Woodland. 4 vols. 18mo. 12s. half 
bound. 

Authentic Memoirs of the Little Van and 
the Little Maid 1s 6d. plain. With Music 
by Dr. Calcot, Ys. 6d 

Introduction au Lecteur Francois ; ou, Ree 
cuiel de pieces Chowses ; avec L’Explication 
des Idiotismes et des Phrases difficiles qui s*y 
trouvent; par Lindley Murray. 3s. hound. 

Dialogues in Chemistry, intended for the 
Instruction and Entertainment of Young Peo- 
ple, in which the first Principles of that 
Science are tully expiained. ‘lo which are 
added Questions and other Exercises for the 
Examination of Pupils; by the Xev. J. Joyce, 
author of Scientific Dialogues in Gvols. 7s. 

‘The Companion to the scientific Uialuguess 
or, Pupi!’s Manuai in Natural and Experimetal 
Philosophy ; cuntaining a complete Set of 
Questions and other Exertises for the Exami- 
nation ot Pupils in the 6 vols of the Scientific 
Dialogues. Lo which: is added a Compendium 
of the principal Facts under each Departinent 
of Sience; by the Rev. [ Joyce. 2s. 

HY DROSIATICS 

A Complete Set of New Hydrometrical 
Tables, exhibiting at one View the Comparae 
tive Value of every Strength of Spirits, from 
75 per Cent, over proot te 50 per Cent. under 
proof on Clarke's Hydrometer; by Peier 
Jonas. 7s, 8vo. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Discovery ot toe New and Natural Era 
of Mankind, and the Means of carrying ig 
into Effect, number 1. Ys. 6d. 

Notes and Ubseivatious on the Part of the 


History 
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History of the British Isles; by Robert Cow- 
per, M.D. F.R.S. Ed Ys, Od. 

Fragments of Oriental Literature, with a 
Plate trom a Chinese Vase. &vo. ts. bds. 

The Works of the British Poets, with their 
Lives ; principally written by, Samuel John- 
son, LL.D. 124 vols. 121. sewed; or, 61 
vols. extra bds. 121. 14s. 

Dialogues on various Subjects 3 
ate William Gilpin, A.M. 8s. bds. 

The Director, vol. 1. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Sur La Cause des Malieurs de l’Europe 
cepuls 1789, Jusqu’en 1807 ; par M. De L’isle. 
2s. Od. 

A Picturesque Representation of the Naval, 
Military, and Miscellaneous Costumes of 
Great Britain, in 160 coloured plates; by 

ohn Augustus Atkinson. Vol, 1, dl. 5s. 
royal fol. 

The Beauties of the Edinburgh Review, 
alias the Stinkpot of Literature ; by John 
Ring, -%s. Gd. 

A Letter to Tord Grenville upon the re- 
peated Pubiication of his Letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, in consequence of their Resolu- 
tions with respect to his Majesty’s late Con- 
duct; by the Rev. H B. Wilson, M.A. Gd. 

A Letter to the Editor of the Times; by 
Mr. Horne Yooke. Is 

The Works oi Sir William Jones, with 
the Lite ofthe Author; by Lord Teignmouth. 
15 vois. 6). 16s. 6d. 8vo. bds. 

More Talents Still, being Lord Grenville’s 
Letter to Dr. Gaskin, with the Letter in 
Answer thereto. Is. 

Ludicrous Debates among the Gods and 
Goddesses. is. 

A Letter-to the Rev. the Dean of Christ's 
Church re pecting the new Statute upon 
Public Examination; by the Rector of Lin- 
culn College. Ys. 6d. 

Horne ‘Tooke refuted 3 or, the Absurdity 
of his Calumnies to the Editor of the Times, 
fuily exposed in a Letter to John Horne 
Jouke, containing also his Letters to Mr. 


by the 


Paull. is. . 
A Critical Examination of the Pictures 
now exhibiting at the Royal Acacemy, 


Somerset House, with an Introductory Dis- 
sertation on the Principics of Criticism, with 
a plate; byan Amateur. Js. 

A Critical Catalogue of the Pictures of the 
British Institution, Palt Mall; by Thomas 
Herman. Ss. Gd. 

MEDICINE. 
of the Practice of Surgery ; 
ementary Work for Students. and 
a concise Book of Reference for Practitioners, 
with such plates as are e5.ential to the sub. 
ject 5 by Samuel Coo; r ivs. Bvo. bds. 

Observations on tie Application of 
Luau Caustic to Stricture; 

the GCrsorha: 


First Lines 
being an e! 


the 
im toe Urethra 
maagus, itlustrated by Cases, 
ants ae eae » ) s 
~ With pistesy by M. W. Andrews, M.D, 
vO. O ide 

Medica! Reports of C 


and 


doe. and Experiments, 
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¥ detived from, p. 
Wed Argent Bai,, 


with Observations chief 
pital Practice ; by Sam 
MD. vo. 8s. hds, 
Discoveries on the Mana 
and the Treatment o: 


fy 
| 


KeMent of Inve, 
. e “ \ 
their Diseases ; 


John Herdman, M.D.  8yo. és, i” 
7 NOVELS. 

enry Hooka; by Mr. Dildin. ¢.. 

12s. sewed. Pe ibding § yo 


The Legends of a Nunner 
sewed. 

The ¥ 

a pee Mother, 5 vols. 185. sewed, 
. he English Gil Blas ; or, Adventures 
vabriel ‘Tangent; by John Canton. 
15s. Od. 

George the Third. 3 vols. 12s. bds. 

Helen ; or, Dramatic Occurrences, a Tale; 
by Augusta Ann Hirst. 9 vols. 105. 63. } 

The Hungarian Brothers; by Miss anra 
Maria Portcr. 3 vols. 15s. @d. 
Libertine ; by Rosa Matilda. 4 vols, 19. 
bds. 

Theodore ; 
i2mo. 21s. bds. 


y- 4 vols, % 


oD Vos, 


or, the Enthusiast. 4 yuk, 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

An Inquiry into the Changes induced on 
Atmospheric Air, by the Germination of 
Seeds, the Vegctation of Plants, and the 
Respiration of Animals, &c.3 by Daniel Elli: 
Svu. Os. bds. 

POETRY. 

Sympathy, Landscapes in Verse, Tears of 
Genius, Cottage Pictures, and other Poems; 
revised, corrected, and illustrated with Notes, 
embe!lished with beautiiul Engravings by 
Cardin, trom original Designs by Louther 
bourgh and Barker; by S J. Pratt, ey 
10s. Gd. bds. 

Conversation 3 a Didactic Poem in three 
parts 3 by William Cooke, esq. 45 bas. | 

Love's Lyrics 3 or, Cupid’s Carnival} °y 
J. Scott Byerley, esq. Small 8vo. 7. bas. 

Lyrics on Love, with Translations 20: 


Imitations from the French and Spanst 
Languages. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Gr—lle Agonistes; a dramatic Poem. 
1s. Gd. 


O¢ 
r, an Antidote to «All 
satirical Poem 5 by Fla- 


All the Talents. 

All the Biocks; 
the Talents,” a 
gcllum. Os. 6d. ? 
“a euby, Navy of England and other a 
sional Poetry ; by George Baker. 05. bds. 


P ) 

Poems, Original, and Translations ; by P 
» Ducarel, esq. 7s. bds. 

The Alarum,a Poem. 3s " 

Poems Moral, Descriptive and Elegist: 


by the Rev. J. Thomson. Ss. 

Poems ; by William Wordswort) 
fools: ap 8vo. 11s. bds. 

The Triump's of Petrarch, tr 
English, with an Introduction an 
the Rev. Henry Boyd, A. M. 
bds. 

Poems ; by James Grahame. 
cap 8vo. 14s, 


Ions 
V0. 


ansiated into 
d Notes ; by 
Svo. 7s. od. 


Q vols. $00" 
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The Poetical Works of Sir William Jones, 
with the Life of the Author. 2 vols, tools- 
csp Bve. 108. 6d. bus, 

, POLITICS. 

Means adequate to the present Crisis and 
future Prosperity and Happiness o the Ecm- 
pire 3 or, Proposals for the preper Munage- 
ment of Public Affairs, and for ptocuring an 
‘mmediate, advantageous, secure, and per- 
manent Peace. $s. 

A Letter addressed to Sir Francis Burdett, 
bart. on the Copspct which the Electors 
gueht to pursue in the present aw.ul Cric's. 6d. 

re Dissertations on the Catholics; by a 
Clercvman. 12mo. 353. bds. 

A Sequel to the Serious Examination into 
the Roman Catholic Claims, containing a 
more particular Enquiry into the Doctrines of 
Porery, as formerly held, and as now pro- 
fesied, with Remarks @: some lite Publica- 
tions of Mir. Keogh, Mr. Quin, Sir John 
Throckmorcon, and Dr Miliner; by the 
Rev. Thomas Le Mesurier. 3s. 

The Groans of ** The Talents ;” or, Pri- 
vate Sentiments on Public Occurrences; ina 
Series of Epistles from certain Ex Ministers 
to thein Co leagues, most wonderfully tater- 
cept d. 3s. Gd. bds 

“ALetter tothe Right Hon. Chorles Abbott, 


Speaker o. tae House of Commons: in the late 
Palamenty by a Member of that Parlia. 
mene ls 

A letier to the Lord Bishop of Dur- 
wi <3 


Ooservations on the Catholic Bill. Js. 

Su gestions arising from the Avolition of 
the Mave trade cor supplying tae Demands 
othe West cndia Colonies, with Agriculture 
Lavourers . by Robert Townsend Fauguhar, 
Qsy. Ys. Od. 

Plain Facts; or, a Review of the Conduct 
of t8e late Ministers. 

Church, King, and Constitution, a Dia- 
logue Letween Mr. fohn Bull, and Mr. Si- 
mon Weatacreock. “Gd. 

A .ew Overvations on the Danger of ad- 
mitting Catholics int» Offices, either Civil or 
Miltary, recommended to the Serious Con 
éeration of all Parties; by a Magistrate of 
tic County of Berks. 18. 6d. 

‘THEOLOGY. 
A Short Epitome of the History and Doc- 


%3. od, 
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pTine of the Holy Bible; by Mrs. Wil. a, 
As. Od. 

Ihe Churchman’s Remembrancer. Vol. l, 
10s. Gu. bds 

Paro. bial Divinity 5 or, Sermons on various 
Subjects ; *y Charles Abbvot, D.D. F Ros. 
Svo. Ys 4s 

Lectures on Systematic theology, and on 
Pulpit Eloquence: by the lete George Cymp- 
bell, D.D. FAR OS. Ed. 

seventy Sermons on the 
Dutiss of Christianity 5 
Yourg 

Sexaginta Conciones al Fidgem et Usan 
Chritane Religionis spectantes, nuwis tvors 
accuraté Manusctripta imiientibus manlete, a 
Preshytero Ecclesie® Ang ican® comp sita 5 
Or, Sixty Sermons writte: bv a Clergymun of 
the Estiblished Chureh, printed in the mane 
nerot Manuscript, aad dune up separately fer 
tie Pulpit. Si. 


» BUS 


Doctrines and 
y Willum Joy 


’ 
2 vols. Svo. 14s. bs 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, 
Vol. 1. with 50 plates, 25s. Large Paper tl. 4s. 

Calidonia; or, an Accou.t Historica and 
Topozraphic, of North Britiin, irom the mast 
Ancent to the Present Limes, witaa Dic. 
tionary of Places Chronogtaphica!l and ehi- 
lological. [fo be completed in 4 vols. ; by 
George Chalmera, F.R.S and 3.A. Vol. 1. 
dro. ol. Ss. bds. Imperial 41. Las. 

TRAVELS. 


A Tonr through Holland, along the Riot 
and Le.t Panks of the Rhine, to Dar etait, 
in the Summer and Autumn of 1806, with 
numerous and beautitul Engravings 5 by sus 
Jobn Carr. 425. dio. bis. 

Journal of a Tour through Irland; by Sic 
Richard Colt Huare, hare 1, GO. Mva bds, 

Travels in the Wear 1906, trom lialy to 
Envland taroug i the lyiol, yria, a emit, 
Gallicia, Poluad, and Livoniay con‘aming coe 
particulars ot the Liberauion of Nirs Spencer 
Smith, .rom the hands of tir French Pol.ce, 
and of her subsequent Hlight Cirough tue 
Countres above-meniiones 5 e¢le.ted and 
write) Ly C1 warguls we Salvo, i, er of 
the Acalemy ot Scleuces auc Literature of 
Turin, &. 7s. das. 

‘}he same work in ltallan. 10s Gd. bade. 
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The Rese. @ Maternal A.ldress ; from the Pe- 
emscftbe late Mrs. Robinson, at us a Duett 
fer lwo Vices: also a Surg for a unge 
7 one, Compssed by 7. Essex, Bac. Mts. 
Lxon Zs. 

” i. E. Rose” the words of which are 
‘ fom the elegant pen of the Late 

*sUsTiLY Slag., Ne. 187, 


Mrs. Robinson, has been very ingeniously 
handed bY Mr. bossex. Ik bas iil « uy 
adixed to them *” inelody characterised Lyf 
much eweelltss and justhess al expres- 
sion, but which is so reguiated as to Tocy 
a compleat canon ol tao in one, OF in 
the eighih icwa., Ur the Mgcauy ot 
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such a production, and we are too well 
aware not to award its author all due 
praise; and we hope Mr. E. will be in- 
duced by the favourable reception of this 
@omposition to continue to oblige the 
public with his labours. 


The “ Four Seasons,” composed for the Piano- 
forte, and dedicated to Colonel Lord Blayney, 
by Signora Domenico Briseoli, Composer and 
Director of Music to the Louth Regiment, and 
Master of tke Royal College of Picta de Torck- 
ini of Napics §s. 

We find in “ the Four Seasons” a conu- 
siderable display of spirit, genius and va- 
riety. With the representation of Spring 
and Summer, we are particularly pleased. 
The music of the ticlds and woods is 
closely imitated, and the rural sceucs 
and circumstances of both sedsons ac- 
quainted with a force and justness that 
must both strike aud delight every criti- 
cal ear. 


Number Vil, of Recreation. Composed 


for the Piano-furte by Wir. Latour. 15. 6d. 

This piece consists of the well-known 
air of “ Nobody’s-coming to woo” worked 
into a kind of rondo, and is heightened 
and embellished by a variety of fanciful 
and appropriate additions, which render it 
equally desirable with the previous num- 
bers of this favourite and popular series of 
piano-forte exercises, and do much credit 
to Mr. Latour's taste and ingenuity, 


Le Retour de VEte’, a favourite Divert'mento 
for the Piano-forte, with an Accompaniment 
(ad libitum) for the German Flute or Violin. 
Composed by JF. Monro, 4s. 

Mr. Munro, the author of theadmired 
pieces ot Laura and Lenza, aud the 
Dutchess of Bedjord’s Waltz, &e. has pro- 
duced under the above title, a pleasinely 
varied, and well arranged exercise for 
the instrument for which it is desizned. 
The whole is comprised in five move- 
ments which succeed each other wit!: exe 
cellent ettect, while the accompaniment 
is conducted with a taste and an ingenuity 


much above what we tad inthe common 
exumples of the day. 


— er by F.H. LefRer, 9s. 
Mr. Letiler has employed these in- 
teresting words in the formation of a 
piece of vocal harmony as agreeable as 
it : ee Considering the little lati- 
tude atorded for variety, the effect is 
ae free frou: monotony a3 could weil 
Be expected: und at the same ume, 


6 My Mather,” @ Glee for Three Soprana 
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making due allowance for the 
within which the three parts were 

to be contined, the construction of 
harmony is not only fair, but tay 


7 favourite a Three Voices, with . 
ccompaniment for the Piano-forte, Con, 
posed by Theodore Smith, Esq. 2s, 
We adinire the ease of style and in. 
plicity of construction by’ which these 
glees are characterized. We cannot, 
perhaps, say that the combination is even 
where of the first order, or wholly free 
from violations of the established laws 
of harmony; but taste and fancy hare 
well compensated the little lapses of the. 
ory, and the general eifect will be fourd 
highly gratitying to the lovers of this 
cial and interesting species of COLD pasi- 
tion, 

The Duke of Bedford's Grand Slow and Quik 
March. Composed and arranged for the 
Harp, or Piano-forte, by T. Cocke, of the Thee 
atre Royal, Dublin. 2s. . 

These marches are distinguished by, 
considerable portion of martial spirit. 
‘Lhe dignity of the one and the aums- 
tion of the other bespeak both talent and 
judgment, and announce Mr, Cooke as 
a very respectable composer, 

The favourite Ballad of ** Nobody coming 
marry me.” Arranged as a Ronde for sie 
Piano- forte, by W. Slapp. 1s. Od. 
This little exercise tor the piano-forte 

is ot apleasing and simple description, 

and merits to be recommended to the at- 
tention of all young practioners on that 
lustrument. 

“6 The Tear,” a favourite Song, sung by Mis 
Parke at the Bails and Landay Comet 
Composed by M. Rawzxirt. The Words 4 
Sir George Dallas. 1s. 6d. 


The melody of this little song, thoug! 
not without some faults in its rhythm, 
attractively and expressively conceived. 
‘The passages are natural and connected, 
and the accompaunnent is castefully cul 
structed. 

Six Dive: timentes for the Piano-fortt, with os 
Accompaniment for a German Flute. 
posd by F. Herring. 6s. 

These divertimentos are of that 
simple cast, that particularly fits _ 
for juvenile practice; at the eo 
they are conceived with that te + 
and pleasantness of fancy that ee 
tail to please the generality of =} 
The passages lie tavoyrably tor He" 

5 ° ; ruvily 
gers, and will be found very ns sili 

to the young student. «J 
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If it be Ecve,”” an Ariette, sung by Mrs. 
Vaughan at the Vocal Concerts, Hanoe 
wer-square, Composed by F. F. Burrowes. 
Os. 

This song, the words of which are 
written by George Saville Carey, 16 
not without merit. Some of the dens 
are tasteful, and the expression ts tolera» 
bly appropriate ; and it we cannot rank 
with the first productions in its kind, 
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neither should we, in candour, place it 
badow medivecrity. 
** Love wasa Little Blooming Roy,” « Ballad 
compesed by Richard Ligit. 1 

The words of this pleasing ballad are 
taken trom Mrs. Robinson's novel of An- 
gelina, and are here annexed to an agrees 
able and analogous melody. ‘The pas- 
sages are smooth, easy, and flowing, wand 
the bass is chosen with judginens, 






¢* The Uje of all New Prints, end Communivations of Articles of Intelligence, 
are requefle d, 
—_—_—ae— 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
FEXHIS is the thirty-ninth Exhibition, 
and in the rooms there are many 
cood pictures; nine of them are by two 
celebrated artists late ‘ly deceased: when 
we inspec tthe works of a painter whose 
sroductiuns we have for several years 
« din high estimation, and reflect, that 
the mind which conceived them has quit- 
red its earthly habitation; that the eye 
which distunguished the colours s, and the 
hand which guided the pencil, are turning 
tu dust, it creates sensations which will 
he conceived by those who have feeling, 
but cannot be described to those who 
have not. 

By the late Jonn Opir, Esq. R.A. 
there are six portraits, all of w hich, more 
especially No. 161, The Duke of Glos- 
ter; No. 174, Ms. Cary, Tor Abbey; 
and No. 284, The Reverend Samuel Parv, 
are highly creditable to his abilities, and 
his abilities, 
the first orde T. 

By the lateSaurry Giirry, Esq. R.A. 
there are three pictures, contaiming por- 
traits of horses. No 333, denow. inated 
Duncan's. Harses, . prove ihe truth ota 
remark we made in last month’s lear. 
syatt, that Mr. Gilpin had a singular fe- 
icity * transferring character to. the 
hea: d, Xc. of Ins animals. 

B. Wesr, R.A, has in this exhibition 
three pictures, No. 194. 

« monunent Sor perpetuating the memory 
of the late Lord Then. The skeiches 
uf the president of the Royal Academy, 
are invariably marked with genius, and 
display the hand of a great lester, yet, 
we thunk that putting a pictare ma 
frame of marble liatuary-work, though it 


suey be a Bovel idea, has not an agree 


were in many particulars of 


The sketch of 


able effect. But we survey with eager- 
ness whatever tends to perpe tuate the me 
mory of this lamented het ‘0, and forgive 
a picture beimg destitute of those attrac- 
tions, which im less interesting subjects 
may be deemed essentials. No, 217, 
The Tonmortality of Nelson. This con- 
tains the peture part of the preceding 
sketch, printed in a larger size. 

No. 175. Paul and Barnabas rejecting 
the Jews, end receiving the Gentiles. 
The finished Study, from which the large 
picture wus painted for his Majesty's 
Chapel ut Windsor. <A very fine com- 
position, though the general effect is ra- 
ther heavy. 

PrP. J. DE LOUTHERBOURG, R.A. 

This distinguished artist, and very 
splendid colourist, has exhibited four 
pictures, and they display the usual cha- 
racteristics of his pencil—striking sce- 
nery, spirited delineation, and brilliant 
tints; but the Lands scape, No, 25, though 
it represeuts a Summer's Evening, and in 
the South of France, is certainly too 
high coloured. It is hot! hot! bot!— 
pusitively red hot. 

W. OWEN, R.A. 

Tu this exlibition there are ten of Mr, 
Owen’s pictures. No. 82. 4A Portrait of 
bord William Russelt’s youngest Daugh- 
ter, Is a most cnchanung delineation ; 
several of the others have great ment; 
but No. #68, a Girl at the Spriug, 
though weil pa inted, is we think from 
the same model that be has iatroduced 
in his taney subjects tor this three years 
at least, and is certainly ove r-coloured, 

Rh. Westarr, R. A., bas this 
exhibited seven pitures, and 
as usual, beam with taste and 

No. 687, Una, from Speaser’s 
is a very tine picture; a 

3Q2 priut 


year 
they, 
talent. 


Fuiry Queen, 
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print of it, we believe Mr. Westall pub- 
lished some time since. No.87, a Bac- 
chante si@ping, displays great fancy and 
Imagmation. No. 139, Flora unveiled 
by.the Sephyrs, is very brilhaut, and rich 
in the colouring, Nos, 206, 211, 218, 
and 225, ‘epresenting our late heroic and 
lamented Admiral Nelson in ditferent si- 
tuations, are extremely spirited aud ani- 
mared compositions, 
MR, THOMAS PHILLIPS, A. 

The portraits painted by this gentle- 
man we have ofien noticed with appro- 
bation. ‘The six which he has this year 
exlubited, display marks of great im- 
provement. No. 103, « Portrait of the 
late Lord Thuriow, i> entitled to a place 
inthe very first class. It owes none of 
its attroctions to giaring colours, but is 
finely conceived, and he clara scuro bold, 
sunpie, and unattected., 

No 147, entited The Blind Fidler, 
is the only picture which that extraordi- 
nary young artist, Mr. D. Wikis, has 
nv this Exh bition; and it 3s conceived 
aid executed in a style which leads us to 
regret thar there are not more. It is 
hichly tushed, without any appearance 
of bemg laboured; and the story is so 
told as to interest the spectator in the 
scene. Not atienpting to allure the cye 
by guttering colours, the painter has 
displaved a genuine unadulterated repre- 
Seniation of nature. The characters are 
admirably contrasted, and marked with 
a tcleity of expression more strictly ap- 
propriate than has often been delineated, 
except im the works of the muinitable 
Hovarth. 

It has lately become a fashionable opi- 
nion among painters, that all pictures 
which are to be exhibited must be coe 
loured above naiure, to prevent their be- 
ing either overbhorne by the works of 
others, or overlooked by the visitors mn 
so larse a room. ‘This bas sometimes 
led them intoa meretrictous colouring, in 
v hich, attempting to be splendidly ate 
tractive, they have become otfensively 
gaudy, This poi cure proves the imnro- 
priecty of any such systematic departure 
from truth, and we ne will impre S38 
upon the joimds of our young artists the 
truth of au old proverb, Phat all which 
ehitiersis net gold.” 

By J.M.Ternsen, R.A. thereare two; 
the first, No. 185, the Catalocue de- 
ser:bes to be a Country Blacksmith dis- 
puting upon the Price ‘of Tron, and the 


Pi rie charsced fo hie Butcher for shoema 
* o 


his Ponty. ‘This is rather too much to 
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€xpress 1 picture, nor is it FeRSOnable 
expect that such a story should be i 
told on canvas, Lowever, both ni 
and No. 162, representing the Sun rs 
through Vapour, and Fishermen Mr 
ond selling Fish, are admirably rain 
but not the better for their reseumblay 
to Dutch pictures, v ” 


res, which Mr. Turner bg 
no ocGHasion to imitate, 


By Afr. A.W. Davis there are in thig 
Exhibition four pictures ; two extreniel 
weill-painted portraits, and two singulssly 
curious delineations : No. 212, A By. 
2te7"s Shop at Patna, in the East Indies: 
and No. 219, A Phrashing-fioor in Ain: 

Mr. R. Freesarnne has only ong 
picture in this Exhibition, No. 99, Nes 
tune’s Grotio, contiguous to Tiel 
This eharming composition is concein 
ed with classical taste, and executed 
with competent skill, being chastely ox 
loured, and highly finished. 

By Mr. J. Saxon, there are three ex 
tremely well-painted portraits, which 
added to their other merits, are striking 
resemblances of the originals, No, 29 
is A Portreit of Miss R. Boughton, « 
Lavinia: No. 318, A Portrait of Re 
chard Fhillips, esq. ; No. 659, Portrait 
of Sir J. Carr. 

Mr S. Drummonp has exhibited 
ven pictures; this, gentleman’s produc 
tions are generally entitled to holds 
very respectable rank in the arts. No. 
45, the Lortrait of Mrs. Drummond,’ 
extremely well pamted,; and so, indeed, 
are all the others. Difierent wntes 
have alternately censured and praised 
Timanthes for concealing the face ot 
Agamemnon, 2 principal figure 1 one ot 
his pictures; but in No. 191, Mr. Drun- 
mond has painted a subject consisting 0 
only four figures, and he has concealed 
the faces of every one of them. Tle 
picture, indeed, is taken from (ssiaa, 
and as Mr. Macpherson sometunes soas 
to such a height that his readers lee 
sight of him, his painters may surely 
claim some portion of the poets prir 
lege. | 

“By Mr. J. Wann, there are seven pe 
tures; and we are sorry to see that te 
lins fallen iuto the miserable affectaten 
of giving his performances the scene 
As he is certain'y$ 
man of venius, it is much to be reere" r 
that he should thus leave the worsstp " 
true nature, and bow down to the “ 
clean idols. Let him leave such mul 


yee re. his talent 
tion to men of inferior ability; hus ‘ 
ae © oher ground. 

quali:y him to occupy higher g% a 
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MR. G. ARNALD. 

This very pleasing artist has exhibited 
eight pictures, painted iu @ sty! le that 19 
higuiv credit vgie lo bis Luste and talents 
Pisuaiing the meretriclou,s gutter that 
wounds the eve in almost every direction, 
he yaius his point by a chaste “ gue di- 
cious iniiation of nature. No. , re- 

reseuting Sutlors disputing on pre 
Tactics, is notequal to the others, It 
does nut scem to be a subject suited to 
bis genius. 

By Mali R. t. Smiru, there are three 
draviegs that display tus usual judge- 


met and tasie, No. 415, entitled 
Tie Consent, is & most fascinating 
ms “. }* ti ole 


. 446, representing un officer*s ledy, 
or? agining she has ad scriud the ship in 
wih she expects “the arrival of her hus- 
dend, is conceived and dehneated in a 
stvie that readers it in emiment degree 
jntere sting, aud indn ces the spectator to 
participate Jn the teeligs displayed in 
we poruat. Miss Emma Scaith has 
five most beantful drawings in water- 
coluus, "Po pourtray whule-length fi- 
gives i such & mainer as to give the 
air of the } person, wilh a@ correct resem- 
blance of the features, demands more 
kuowledse of the art, aud more taste, 
than talis to the lot of many miniature 
painters, but that Knowle ®re, and that 
taste, Miss Smith has displayed in such 
ofthese portraits as we have ever scen. 

Mr. 1. Buckie, who has soemmently 
@istinguished himsclf by bis publ.cation 
of several of our cathedrals, has in thts 
exhibition four verv Caprtal drawings, 

ereseniting these of Lirchitield, and of 
Ely, AS we happen to have seen both 
these fue remains of aieirent architec- 
ture, itexciicd some surpryse to observe, 
that by some unaccountable blunder m 
tc Catalogue, No. 68! hich is a very 
accurate delineation of ‘the cathedral at 
Liv, is de: nonnmted: Litehfied ; and No 
412, Which ts a view of that at Uitehheld, 
ts baptized a View of Ely Cathedral. 
Such imistakes are unlucky, for they may 
suinetimes lead a spectat tor ‘who recullects 
Ouly One of these buidings , to suppose the 
desivn is incosreet. 
ists of eminence 
1 would be untust tu omit 


il AVELL: luis two pictures have 
great merit. 


7 


Amouy other rising rar 


Uy} h: lis mg at ée, 
M;. 


lo give a catalogue of pictures that 
are lajudiciously hung, might be decined 
MIVidwoUs 5 We af CumsciVUs Luul Lb ie 
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not easy to allot to every picture its pros 
per situation; but surely such a lvads 
cape as Mr. Mauskwk’s, No. 478, repres 
senting, A Wood Scene tn Germony, 
bnvbt have beep placed somewhat aecarer 
the eve, 

The Soe ‘ety of Painters in Watemen. 
lows, now exhibit at the old Royal 
Academy itooms ii Pall-ma!l, near Care 
tou Hlouse ; wud, aS we are mf mued, 
have sold the prmcrpal part of their jnc- 
tures. To wake ae ‘parate exhibition 
a very good idea; tur a sinall picture ie 
Watler-Coiours, placed at the Hoyal 
Academy, next tuan immensely large oil 
picture, sometimes reminded the sparta. 
tors of a grant and bis dwarf. Such 
delmeatrons as those of Mr. Havell glo. 
ver, Varley, and indeed mainy others, 
who have united their pr due ions ta 
ornament these rooms, willalwaysatiract 
Visitors, and command attention, We 
very much regret thot our room does not 
peru us toa cuter into a paruicular decal 
of their separate merits. 

Ainory the uew Prints lately published 
are 
Tie Landing of the Bricish Troops in Exvpts 

Bb Merce, 1801 
Toe Battie of Alexandria, 211 Merch Bo. 

P. Ff. de Loutherbourg, R. a. pinst. A. Care 

dun sculpt. and publisper. 

Two very spir.ted chalk encravings 
from pictures eahivited at the Roval 

Academy. 

A Meeting of Connoireurs. Yin Boydelle 
= Wriliiazson scu'tt. Pacissbed for R. 
Cribs, 288, Holborn 
This whimsical vague represents 

a —s inaking a delmeation of the 
Apollo, from a clumsy, heavy, ill-made 

Bi ickamoor, who is stripped asthe mo- 
del, and stands grasping a hair-broom as 
a substitute for a bow. The artist, uwbo 
appears the most hungry figume of the 
purty, and the cop noiscurs, who are 
comparing the original wah the ops 

are vartously marked; but the watts « 

a pal inter’s rovill shoald lave hired « ue 

sort of pictures. Hogarth woud have 

mtroduced something nilusiwe to the 
group be neath. 

Abvut this heathentsh deity there have 
been various opinions: when ‘Ir, West 
Wis a student ar Rome, seine ot his 
fricnds wished to see what eticct the first 

sight ef the Apollo would have on the 

young Americ: il), and he Git SCCTYL 104 

howdive so Wine 
We are toid thar a 
Frenca 
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French woman, lately fell violently in 
love with the statue. And Mr. N. Bai- 
dey, in Ins Dictionary, pronounces that 
Apolio was one of the most genteel of the 
heathen Gods. 


View of the West Front of Christ Courch Oxford, 
drawn and etibed by F. Buckler. Engraved 
by R. Reeve, Published by F. Buckler, Ber- 


mondsey. ‘ 


This is equal to the very fine views of 
cathedrals, &c which Mr. Buckler has 
recently published; and it would not be 
easy to give it higher praise. It 1s cer- 
rectly drawn, beautifully engraved, and 
has a most picturesque eilect. It is to 
the honour of the artist and the print 
that they have been generously patro- 
nized by the Dean; whose patronage 
becomes more valuable, from its not 
being injudiciously or indiscriminately 
bestowed. This we believe is to be 
followed by another print of the same 
dimensions, representing the cathedral, 
the sketch of which has been greatly 
approved by some whose opinions confer 
sume degree of honour on any thing they 
praise, 

An Engraving representing the Fragment of 
Egyptian Avebitecture, bearing Medallions of 
the Portraits of the General, Commander of the 
Britisd Army in Egypt, Ge. Ge. Designed 
by Louthertourg 3 engraved and published by 
Cardon, Clipstone-street. 

This is dedicated to his R. H. the Prince 
of Wales; and, being in the vignette 
form, is not bounded by any lines. It 
isengraved inthe chalk manner: spirited, 
and highly characteristic of the manner 
of Loutherbourg. 

Mr. Ackerman has just published, a Se- 
ries of progressive Lessons on the A:zt of 
drawing Landscapes; engravedin the man- 
ger of chalk drawings, and accompanied 
by instructions and descriptions of each 
plate; the whole so arranged as to sup- 
ply the want of a master, or to forward 
the progress of the pupil in his absence; 
Jeading from the most simple principles 
t) those that are most ditheult. De sige 
ed, drawn and engraved by Joshua 
Divya, 

This work is divided to three parts ; 
aid we think, admirably calculated to 
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improve the young practitioner jy th 


fine arts. The drawings are admiral 
contrived for progressive studies "y 
descriptions and instructions a 
to each, are such as must he very oo 
and the terms on which the work my 
very reasonable, we 

There has been recently placed in the 
Vestibule of the British gallery, iq Pall 
mall, a Colossal Statue of Ach me 
ecuted by the late Mr, Banks, which ig 
esteemed to be the first work of its kind 
that this country has produced. Achilles 
is represented kueeling on bis left knee: 
the thigh being supported on that side 
by his shield, thrown obliquely on the 
ground, and grouped as an_ incline 
plane, with his helmet, battleaxe, and 
sword behind it. The lefi leg in this 
view 1s fore-shortened; and the foo 
bears strongly against a fragment of a 
stone. The extended action of the nghx 
lower extremity, shewing the front of the 
thigh to the happiest advantage, places 
this leg in a fore-shortened view also, 
the entire limb resting on the great toe, 
A drapery, arising from behind the 
figure, and passing over the top of the 
helmet and shield, extends over the 
upper part of the left thigh. “The bods 
rises erect from this complicated, but 
natural and vigorous disposition of the 
lower extremities ; the chest inclines a 
little forward, the head is thrown rather 
back upon the right shoulder, supported 
by the right hand, expanded and pas 
sionately fixed upon the hair, which is ia 
a dishevelled state, ‘The face looks up- 
ward over the leftarm, which is extended 
in a graceful and animated manner. The 
countenance is fuli of disdain, disappoit- 
ment and resentment. The whole con- 
tour of the figure 1s astonishingly grand, 


yet the anatomy perfectly correct. 


sculptor has taken that moment of tine, 
when Briseis bas been torn trom Achilles, 
by order of Agamemnon, and the aot 
is described by the preceding lines 7 
Homer. The waves of the acon 
the base of the figure, which 1s sate 
ona pedestal ahout three teet high. * 
figure metsurcs a hiitde more tliat @lL 

feet. 
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AFFAIRS IN MAY, 


authentic Documents. 


eee 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
BSTRACL of the Estimates of 
A the Expences of the British Army 
Sethe year 1807, presented to the House 


yi Commmous on the 14th of January 


1S07:— 
Guards, Garrisons, &e. £.4,05 1,623 
Forces in the Plantations, 

ME. ncccedséesses .--2,699,1435 13° 9 
[nadia Force 982,097 VO O 
Troops and Companies for 

Recruiting ditto...... 
Recruiting and Continzen- 


6 0O 


25.214 10 0O 


277,243 0 10 
WOOLY 17 oO 


eer, haces 
General and staff otlicers. . 
Ewb died Militia and Fen- 


cible Infantry... .2222,193,544 7 A 
Contingencies for ditto.... = =62155 17 O 
Cloathing tor ditto...... 157,227 16 4+ 
Full pay to Supernumary 

OMicerS cccccccccrcee§ 34,918 11 O 
Public Departments.....- 221,209 18 5 
Allowance to Innkeepers, 

ccocssessesscses "Ove -o te 
Halt pay and Military Al- 

lowaNCeS..cccccececes 192,515 2 11 
Ditto American Forces... 44,000 O 0 
Ditto Scotch bricade.... 15v 0 O 
la-Pensioners of Chelsea 

and Kilmainham Hospi- 

en eee 59,597 19 9 
Out-Pensioners of ditto... 355,785 7 & 
Widows Pensions .....-. 43,¢38 7 6 
Volunteer Corps. .......1,490,501 4 8 
Foreign Corps......--.- 832,540 19 9 
Royal Military College... 22,175 5 10 
Royal Military Asylum... 21,227 8 4 
Allowances to retiied and 

viiciating Chaplains... 18,208 15 11 
Hospital Expences (Ireland) 18,461 10 10 
Barrack Department (lre- 

MOE cccsccsoscces se GH M 6 


o 
Compassionate List...... 44,000 O O 





14,743,318 12 4 


Deducting the India Forces © 537,397 0 © 





Total £14,160,951 12 4 

The Gazette of the 3th of May contains 
Comes of dispatches irom Sir J. Duck- 
worth, to: Lord Colmgwood, relative to 
the wiluirs atthe Dardanelles on the 19th 
and 27th of February, and Sd of March; 
Gi which the fulluwing are the particu- 


irs 
Nee George, without the Dardanelics, Marck 6. 
iy Loan, 
Together with this letter, I transmit to 
sour Lordship two letters of the 2ist and 28th 
wit.the formerof which will have informed 
Youermy arival with the squadron near Con- 
*eautinople, and the latter of an unlucky ate 


tempt, in which the marines and boats’ crews 
of the Canopus, Royal George, Windsor Cas- 
tle, and Standard, had been engaged. 

It is now my duty to acquaint your Lord- 
ship with the result of the resolutiun which, 
for the reasons I have already detailed, ] had 
adopted of forcing the passage of the Darda- 
nelles. My letter of the 2st is dated at an- 
chor eight miles from Constantinople, the 
wind mot admitting of a nearer approach; 
but the Endymion, which had been sent a- 
head with a flag of truce at the request of the 
ambassador, was enabled to anchor within four 
miles. Had it been then in our power, we 
should then have taken our station off the 
town immediately; but asthat could not be 
done from the rapidity of the current, I was 
rather pleased than otherwise with the posie 
tion we had beea forced to take 5 for in the 
Conferences between Mr. Arbuthnot, and the 
Captain Pacha, of the particulars of which 
your Lordship is am possession, it was promised 
by Mr. A. that even when the squadron had 
arrived betore Constantinople, the door to pas 
cification should remain open, and that he 
would be willing to negociate on terms of 
equality and justice. In consideration of this 
promise, and, as it would convince the Porte 
of his Majesty's earnest desire to preierve 
peace as wei! a. to possess her ministers witha 
coutidence of the sincesity of our professions, 
it was the opiniun of Mr A. in whichI con- 
cuired, that it was fortunate we liad anchored 
ata little distance trom the capital, a3 a neare 
er approach might have given cause for suspie 
cion and alarm, and have cut off the prospect 
of an amicable adjustment of the differences 
which had ar.sen. 

At noun of the 2ist, ¥Ysak Bey, a ministet 
of the Porte, came off; frum whose expres 
sions Mr. Arbuthnot thought it impossble not 
to believe, that inthe head of the governs 
ment (for in the present instance, cvcry Cite 
cumstance proved that, between him and the 
armed populace, a great distinction is to be 
made) there really existed a sum@ere desire for 
peace ; and the negotiation was curried on, a8 
will appear by the documents tansim.tied to 
your Lordship, till tae 27th; but irom tre 
moment of our anchoraze till we weighed, on 
the morning of the 1st of March, such was the 
unfortunate state of the weather, that it was 
not at any time in our power to have occupied 

4 situatioa which would have enabled the 
squadron to commence offensive operations 
against Coustantinopie. On Sunday the 22 
zlone, for a tew hours, the breeze was suth- 
cient to have stemmed the current where we 
were placed; but such was the rapidity on 
shore where the Eudy mion was at uncher, toat 
Capt. Capel thought it very d vabtiul whether 
the sguadrou coutd have oit ‘ined an ancho- 
rage, though it had been held ta preparative 
readies 
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readiness, by signal, from day break ; but the 
peculiarity unsettled state ot the weather, and 
the minister’s desire that Ishould give a few 
hours for an answer to his ictter, through 
¥salz Bay, prevented me fromtrying. Before 
five o'clock, P.M. it was nearly calm; and 
in the evening the wird was entirely trom the 
ezstward, and continued Hight airs or calm 
till the evening of the 22th, when it blew 
fresh from the N. E. and rendered it tiwpossi- 
ble to change our position. 

Two days alter our arrival near Constanti- 
mople, the ambassador tound h mseli indispos- 
ed, and has teem ever since confined with a fit 
of itiness, so severe as to prevent him trom at- 
tending to business. Under these circum. 
stances be had delivered in on the ¥2d, tothe 
Tu'kish ministers a project, as the basis on 
which peace might be preserved, and at his 
desire the subsequent nart of the negotiation 
wus carritd on in my Mame, with Is advice 
and assistance; and while I lument most 
Geeply th.t it is not ended in the re-establish- 
Ment of peace, 1 derive consolation from the 
reflection that no eftorts has teen wanting on 
the part ot Mr. Arbuthnot and myself to ob- 
tain suc a result, which was soon seen, trom 
the state of the preparations at Constantino- 
ple, could be affected by negociation only, as 
the strensth of the current trom the Bospho- 
rus, wits tee circuitous eddies of the port, ren. 
@ered it impracticable to place ships ior an at- 
tack witlhowt a commanding breeze ; which, 
Guring the ten davs 1 was of the town, it 
Was not my good fortune to meet with. 

I now come to the point of exp aining to 
your lord-hip the motives which fixed me to 
dtcide in repassing the channel of the Darda- 
nelles, and reiinguishing every idea of attack- 
Ing the capital, and I feel confident ic wil! re- 
quire ny argument to convince your lordship 


gi the utter smpracticability of our force hav- 


g made any impression, as at this time the 
whole lice of the coast presented a chzin of 
batteries; that wweive ‘burk:sh line otf battle 
ships, two of them three-deckers, with nine 
frigates, were witii treir sails bent, end appa- 
rently in readiness, filled with troops: aud to 
this near (wo hundred thousand were said to be 
in Constantinop.e, to mach azainst the Rus. 
Sians: vesiies, there were an innumerable 
Guantity ot small crait, with boats; and fire- 
vessels had been prepared to act against us. 
With the batteries atone we mignt have coped, 
or with the slips, could we have got them 
out ut their strong held; but your lordship 
Wii be aware, that alter combating the Opro- 
sitiou which the re®ources of an empire had 
becn maimy weeks employed in preparing, we 
shoulda have been in no state to have defended 
ourselves against them as aescrited, and then 
rcpass the Dardaneites. 1 know it was my 
duty, inobedience to your lordship’s orders to 
attempt every thing (zovermed by the opinion 
vf the ambassador) that appeared within the 
Gumpass of possibilicy 5 but when the unavaide 


[Jue p, 


able sacrifice of the squadran hi’ 
my charge (which must hive Pome 
awaited tor a wind to have enabled t, os 
nade the town, unat ended bye a. 


4 De. 
_ . he emote 
chance of obta ning any ndvantage 4 


‘ : for be te 
jesty S Service) must have bee Ok hi, 


quence of pursuing that object 
. oa ’ 
cime my positive duty, how 
| \ pos tive Guty, however Wounced , 
pride and ambition, to re} Nquish its ani i 
- ; 0 ; 
had not been a reddy Satisfied On the “ 


DM CRE Cong, 
It at Once ke. 


: SUd}ect 
the ircreased oppysition in the Dardanciig 
. } ; ‘ . 
wauld have convinced me I bad done fh 7 
when [ resolved on the ” 


MEASUTE a indisren, 
Sadiy necessary. 1 theretore Weighed with 
the Sguacon on the morning of the Ist; and 
as it had been repo: ted, that the ‘Purkish Rese 
designed to make an ciiort Asaing. US, t0 gine 
them aa Opportunity, it such was really their 
infeNuon, i continued to stand on and oF dy. 
ing tue cay but toey shewed no cispositios 
moves 1 therciore, us every hour was of im 
poitance, bore up at dusk with the squacm: 
we ar-ved off Point Pesgquies towards the 
evening of the <d instant; but the day-ligig 
would not acmit of our attempting to pas te 
castles, and the squadros Came to anghor fer 
the night 5 we weighed in the morning, and, 
wheal add that every ship was in safety outs 
Side of the passage, about noon, it was ast 
without the most lively sense or the goud ix 
tune thet has attended us 
The Lurks has been occupied unccasingly, 
in addiig to the number of their torts; some 
had been a'ready competed, and others were 
in a terward state. J jie fire of the two inner 
Casties had, om Our going up, been sever; 
but, iam sorry to say, the effects they have 
had on our ships returning, has proved toem 
tu be doubly jormédacle 5 in short, had they 
been allowed anctler week to complete their 
defences throughout the coaunes, it would 
have beena very doubttul point whetoer a 
return jay open tyus ai all, The manner ia 
which they employed the interval of our a 
sence has proved theit assiduity. 1 transmit 
your lordsRip an account of the damages sus- 
tained vy the respective ships; as also their 
loss in killed and wounded, which your lorie 
ship will perceive is far trom * "hung. the 
Mmainmast of the Windsor Castle esting more 
than three quarters cut through by a ae 
shot of eight hundred weight, we have fyuns 
great difficulty in saving it.—TJ have the ho- 
our to be, exc. 
}- -. Duckwortt 
P.S. [ am forry, to observe, that, 18 
course of this letter to your k rdship, | oo 
omitted to mention that, having ger 
Hon, Capt. Capel in the Rada, SS 
had been advanced tn the stream e i a 
phorus for the purpyse of ascertaining SO 
the squadron could stem the current, ge 
. eee ae £ the movements 
a watchful edservation of the & 


r= ; tite mmunt!- 

the ‘Turks, as well as to facilitate om pret 
cstion with the Porte, I tee! myselt — 
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to that ollicer, for his zealous aster 
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yuiduity during the time he was placed in 


that arduous situation. 
J. T. Docxwortu. 

Reval George off Constantinople, Feb. 21. 

My Loken, 

[had the honour of transmitting to your 
lordship, by the lute first Lieutenant of the 
Ajax, the various details relating tothe trans- 
actions of the squadron, till the 17th ult. 
Your lordship will from thence have been in- 
formed from my resobation of passing the Dar- 
dunelles the first fair wind. A fine wind trom 
the southward permitted me to carry it into 
effect on the marning of the 19th.—Inrorma- 
tion had been given me by his Majesty's minis- 
ter, Mr. Arbuthnot, and Sir Thomas Louis, 
that the Turkish squadron consisting of a six- 
ty-four gun ship, tour frigates, and several 
corvettes, had been for some time at anchor 
withinthe Inner Castle; and conceiving it 
possible they might have remained there, I 
had given orders to Rear Admiral Sir Sydney 
Smith, to bring up with the Thunderer, 
Standard, and Active, and destroy them, 
should our passage be opposed. Ata quarter 
before nine o'clock, the whole of the squadron 
had passed the outer castles, without having 
returned a shot to their fire (which occasioned 
but littleinjury). This forbearance was pro- 
cuced vy the desire of his Majesty’s minister, 
expressed to preserve every appearance of 
amity, that he might negociate with the 
strongest proof of the pacific disposition of our 
Sovereign towards the Porte; a secon! bat- 
tery on the European side, fired also with as 
lide effect. At half past nine o'clock, the 
Canopus, which on account of Sir Thomas 
Louis's knowledge of the Channel, joined to 
the steady gallantry which I had before ex- 
perienced, had been appointed to lead, enter- 
ei the narrow passage of Sestos and Abydos, 
ind sustained a very heavy cannonade from 
both Castles, within point-blank shot of each. 
They opened their fire on our ships as they 
Continued to pass in succession, although 
Twas happy in observing that the very spi- 
rited return it met with had so consider bly 
diminislied its force, that the effect on the 
sternmost ships could not have been so severe. 
Immediately to the N. E. of the castles ,and 
retween them and Point Pes@ties on whieh 
4 turmidable battery had been newly erected, 
the small squadvon which | have already al- 
luded to were atanchor. The van division 
Of our squadron gave them their broadsides as 
they passed, und Sir Sydney Smith, with his 
Civision, closed inte the midst, and the effect 
ofthe fire was such that in half an hour the 
Jurxs had all cut their cables to run on shore. 
Phe object of the rear admiral was then to 
S=.troy them, which was most rapidly effect- 
= » #5 in less than four hours the whole of 
“lem had exploded, except a siwall corvette, 
and 2 gun-boat, which it was thought pro- 
Per to preserve. I inclose to your Lordship a 
statement of their number: and when | add 
“0 an account of the loss his Majesty's ships 
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lave sustaived, I cannot help ecpressing my 
satisfaction that we have suffered so slightly 5 
as, had any of their stone shot, some of which 
exceeded 800 weight, made such a breach bee 
tween wind and water, as they have done in 
our sides, the ship must have sunk; or had 
they struck a lower must inthe centre, it 
must evidently have been cut in two; in the 
rigging, too, no accident occurred that was 
not periectly arranged in the course of next 
day. ‘The sprit-sail yard of the Royal George, 
the gattof the Canopus, and the main-tup- 
sail yard of the Standard, are the only Spars 
that were injured. It is with peculiar plea- 
sure that 1 embrace the opportunity which has 
been at this time afforded, of bearing testi- 
mony to the zeal and distinguished ability of 
Sir Sidney Smith; the manner in which he 
executed the service entrusted to him was 
worthy of the reputation, which he has long 
since su justly and generally established, 
The terms of approbation in which the rear- 
admiral relates the conduct of Captains Da. 
Cres, Talbot, Harvey, and Moubray, which, 
from my being under the necessity of passing 
the Point of Pesiques before the van could an- 
chor, he had a greater opportunity of observing 
than J could, cannot but be highly flattering ; 
but I was a more immediate witness to the 
able and othcer-like conduct which Captain 
Moubray displayed in obedience to my signal, 
by destroying a frigate with which he had 
been more particularly engaged, having driven 
her on shore on the kuropean side, after she 
had been forced to cut her cables, from under 
the fire of the Pompec, and Thundeter, “The 
sixty-four having run on shore on Pesguier 
Point, I ordered the Repulse to work up and 
destroy her, which Captain Legge, in con- 
junction with the boats of the Pompee, exes 
cuted with great promptitude und judsment. 
The battery on the point, of more than thirty 
guns, which, had it been completely finished, 
was in a position to have annoyed the squa- 
dron most severely in passing, was taken pos- 
session of by the royal marines and boats Crews 
of the rear division ; the turks having retired 
at their approach, and the guns were imme- 
diately spiked. ‘This service was performed 
under the direction of Captain Nicholls, of the 
Standard’s marines, whose spirit and enter- 
prize can never be doubted ; but as circume 
stances rendered it impracticable to eflect the 
entire destruction of the redoubt, orders were 
given by Sir Sidney Smith to Captain Mou- 
bray, which I fully approved, to remain at an- 
chor near the Pesquies, and to employ Licuts. 
Carroi and Arabin, of the Pompee, and Lieut. 
Lawrie, of the marines to complete the de- 
molition of the redoubt and gurs, which when 
perormed, the Active was to continue tu the 
passage of the Dardanc ‘les, tuil further orders, 

Ata quarter past five, P. M. the squadron 
was enabled to make sail ; and on the evening 
of the next day, the v0ch, Came to an anchor 
at ten o'clock, near the Prince's islands about 
eight miles from Constantinop'e, when | dis- 
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patched Captain Capel, in the Endymion, to 

nchor near the town, if the wind, which 
was light, would permit the ship to stem the 
current, to convey the ambassador’s dispatches 
to the Sublime Porte in the morning by a flag 
uf truce; but he found it impracticable to 
get within ‘our miles, and consequently an- 
chored at hal’ pasteleven, P. M. ihave now 
the highest satis/action to add, that the con- 
duct of the officers and ships’ companies of the 
Squadron under my command, has fully sup- 
ported the character of the British navy, and 
is deserving 0 my warmest evlogium. Hav- 
irg endeavoured to pay just tribute to those 
whose duty necessarily called them into this 
ervice, I should teel myself very deficient 
fl omitted to mention thet his Majesty’s mi- 
nister, Mr. Arbuthnot and Lord Kurghersh 
(who had requested tu take a cruise withme), 
Were amongst the most animated in the com- 
bat. ‘To Capr. Black wood, who aiter the un- 
for unate loss of tue Ajux, volunteered to serve 
inthe Royal Geerge, great praise is due for 
his able asci.tance,in regulating the fire of the 
middle and iower decks 5 and when the Royal 
George anchored, he most readily ofered his 
services to convey a message to the Endymion, 
oO! great moment. her pilot having refused to 
take charge oj; the ship. From thence he 
grve his assistance to arrange the landing of 
the troops trom the sixty-four, and setting her 
On fie; tndeed where active service was to 
periorm, there was his anxious desire to be 
paced. His officers too requested to serve 
In Che 


s 
j 


squadron, aud their services, 19 passing 
the Dardinelles,-met with approbation —J 
liuve the honour to be, &c. 

(Signe:s) J. T. Ducxworru. 
A List of Turkish Ships and Vessels taken and de- 

St oped at anchor off Point P. Jules, Feb. 19, 

1807, within the Forts of the Dardanelles. 

Burnt, one line of batile ship, sixty-four 
guns; four trisotes, 3 corvettes, one brig, two 
gun-boats.—Tuken possession of, one cor- 
vet'e, cre oat. 

[ ine letter, dated Feb. ¢8th, mentions an 
unfortunate attempt to Capture a bod: of 
Torks, who had landed on the island of Prota, 
and were erecting a battery Abvut 100 of 
the enemy retire! foun old convent and fired 
throug 


} 
© 


pup 


n the loovholes, on our senmen and 
mirtres who had landed —_ Lieut. beili, a pro- 
missing young officer tell, ou the passing of 
the Wardaneiies, Lieuts. Willoughby and 
were Messrs fiolorook, Furneaux, Dalryme 
ple, Alexander, Rouse, and Cocesworth, mid- 
Ssipmen 3 wiih forty-five seamen and eight 
Marines were Ki:led. 

The total loss on the different days, was 
forty two killed, two hundred and thirty-five 
Wounded, and tour missing. | 

The London Gazette of the Oth of May 
contamed the particulars of the 


; capture 
Of Alexandria 


» thea cts) ateh, trom Mayor- 
dated Alexandria, 25th 


Geveral Fraser, 
March, 1807:— 
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June, 
Sr, Itis with muchs 
honour to infurm you, that in the af 
of the 20th current, the town an for 
Alexandria, with two Turkish fy; 
Corvette, surrendered to his Maj 
capitulation; and that they w 
Session of on the memorable ; 
2ist, by the troops under MY commis: 
You are already apprized of my having a 
detached on this service, with a body oj a 
from Messina, by his Excellency Gere 
Fox, under convoy of his Majesty's ships Tisre 
and Apollo; and the Wizard Sloop Was seat 
forward by Capt. Hallowell, to get ing’! 
gence from major Misset, whom J }y) 
been, by my instructions directed to co. 
sult, as to the best plan of cperations for i 
fecting the purposes of the expeditioa, | 
have now to acquaint you, that in the niy': 
of the 7th inst. (the day atter we sailed) te 
Apollo frigate, with 49 transports out of 35 
which conveyed the tronps, parted cump.ry, 
and that the other i4, with the Tigre, cam: 
to an auchor westward of Alexandria, on the 
16th. On our getting, near the land we saw 
the Wizard, and Capt. Palmer immediate, 
brought me the intelligence he had received 
from Major Misset, together with a letier 
from him, stating that he had Lot come ot 
himself, thinking bis presence in Alexandru 
absolutely necessary to counteract the a 
trigves ot the French consul, who Was enttde 
vouring to prevail upon the Governor to ai- 
mit a body of Albanians from Rosetta, to a 
sist in the de.ence of the place. He earnest.y 
recommended me wo land the truops imsit- 
diately, as the inhabitants were well atfecie 
towards us, and that he had sanguine hops 
we should be able to get possession of At W.ta 
out firing a shet. 
Bei:ore I determined, 
meuscre, I deemed it prudent to acquamt 
jor Misset with the very diminished fans 
my force, and I therefore seat ia my ae: 
camp, Capt. A’Court, of the dst reg. vith 
a flag of truce to him with a de tailed accovst 
of it, and at the same tine, a manilesca 0 rT 
governor and inhabitants, (a copy of Wie" 
inclose), which had not the desired elec; wt 
on the contrary, was treated by tne sors" 4 
with contempt. The major, — : 
reply, strongly urged my immediate tas <1 
esith ec pe-ting that we should pot meet 
any resistance, and that my doin 
be the only means of preventing 
being reinterced by tne Albamians, © : i 
py e and might be 
actually been sent for, ane Us 1 hovt. 
pected in the course of were his ac 
These considerations led me ft ad eveniag 
vice, und accordingly 4 landed ¢ aid nytt 
ber ov! boats could convey, a pi ” je C100, 
eastward of Mara>out, withous “rt tus tue 
thou«b J could only take up 4 er yt ® 
nicht, as, betore the next landing a 
efiected, such a surf bad arisen 08 - 
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buty ily to prevent the second division from 
esaching the shore. The next morning, 
how very with infinite difficulty and risk they 
were Linded 3 but finding my situation now 
faa the increased hei ht of the surf and ap- 
pearance of the we ather, to be very precatio, 5 


~ a i- 


’ 
both with respect to getting provisions or 


scores on shore, or having any communica- 

vith the transports, 1 determined at all 
wards to force my way to the 
were L could receive supplies from 


western side, 
woe Aboukir 
Pay, at the same time resolving to attempt 
, passing) to get into the town even 
ity the small force I had, and push my wav, 
i possible into the forts that commanded it, 
s mater I had reason to believe from Mejor 
Missetc and others, would not be very ditRcule 
to accomplish 

| therefore moved forward about eizht 
the evening of the 18th, and in 
our way pullisadoed intrenchmeat, with a 
deep ditch in front of it, (that had been 
thrown up by the Turks, asa derence against 
the Mamelukes and Aa abs on th e western sit ce) 
stretching from ‘ort des Bains to lake Ma. 
reotis, strengthened by three batteries mount- 
ing 8 guns, exclusive of fort des Bains on its 
night flank moun'ing 13 guns. This we ef- 
tected with very little loss, though under a 
heavy fire of cannon and musketry, and pro- 
ceeded within a tew yards of Pompey’s Gate, 
where we found the garrison prepared ty re- 
Ceive us, the gate barricaded, and the walls 
lined with troops and armed inhabitants: 
this, added to the smallness of my force, (not 
exceeding one thousand men of all descrip- 
ions), led me to think the risk too great, and 
letermined to proceed to the Westward, us 
lad originally intended, where [arrived in 
he morning or the 19ch, and took up my po- 
ion on the ground the British 
led in the 


O CLR In 


troops occu- 
action of the 2ist, immediately 

‘nding detachments to take possession of 
doukir Castie, and the cut between the 
, xes Maadie and Mareotis, by which com- 
niunication the reinforcement of Albanions 
Was expected in Alexandria; in both these 
tre mipts we succeeded. 
) The next day, the 
friendly cdcab that-had 
jo.ned us) a manifesto, a 
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nm ye A wa nd — — 
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20th, I sent in (by 
stolen out of town and 
iddressed to the inha- 


OILants, arning them of the danger of im 
Piicat iny triends and tues, in vee: event of 
tabing che plice by assault, and urging them to 
torce the PO. ernot to capitul ite. y his had 
tie desired effect; a flag of truce was” sent 


Out, and a capitulation (of which I herewith 
INClose a Copy) was agreed toand signed. A|!- 
w ugh this tervice has fortun itely nut been 
vf long duration. yet from the scantuness of 
Gur numbers, and se a of all sorts of sup- 
Peiliy aS Well military tuies a3 provisions 
\tuch the boisterous state of the weather 
Sumpletely prevented our seceiving) 3 our si- 
futon was for some tine rather criti- 
‘i; andlam happy to have it in my power 
to bear Toetumony to the patience and cheer 
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fulness with which the troors bore every 
privation, and the ardour and | 
shewed in the attack of the enemy's work 
as well as the inc inetion andthe wosh they 


displayed to hove stormed t vlace if 
Ceemed that step adviseable lo Mes {ec. 
neral Wau , Orig General > rt, 
and Colo Ocwal'. w i Sac- 
companied me. I Jee] mysel* under grett obli- 
Fations tor their exert 1 as mince iA 
Carrying on t Servi » ald l Am u Bi 
debted 4 Licutenant-Colorel Ateyv, act 4 
as denuty-ad utant- eneral, md Captain 
Green aceh! g as de put yuarter-mast 


ral, forthe great attention a d zeal snewnby 


them in forwarding and executing the cuties 
ot their respective devartn ents: aiid ] mink 
it but justice tu Cap ain Pym, aad tet e¢ of- 
ficers and men of the detachment yi the il 
aitil CTY, that was wit n to e ’ 4 
very eres zeal and alocritzy which the ite 


p'ayed on every oocasion, wich Tam conf 
dent would have been equally conspicuous on 
the part of © ' 
the engineers, had circumstances permitied 
them to have acted 

To Cap stain Flallowel!l, andthe officers ind 
sScamen a his Viajes ty": hin Tigre, J cannot 
suflicieatly express my acknowledgments for 
the assisiance they atlorced me, and tor 
the readiness with which they stood lorwas 


* 
on all occas ons. Captain Pallowell landed 


apt Bur ovie and Tr€ wers ¢ 


and marched with me. te toc attecs . 
enemy's entrerchments and tothe very cites 
of the city, aod remained on shore unt lthe 
place surrendered ; from bis dvi e and loca 

know! redee Te te 7 | ch uce’ul infurmat on 

Captain Withers of the roval navy, 2 t of 
tramnst rts, is also entitied to Lise or ic- 


tivity in landing the troo s, end? 

tions he afterwards made tos supplying tocm 
with provisiors [send you here wre a re- 
turn of the killed, wourded, and miosing, toe 


cether with returns of the prisoners mite, 
and of the public stores of different descrip 
tions, found in the several batteries and maga 
Zilles Ll have the honvut, to or, &- 
(Sizaeds A. M. FRaAseE®, 
a Niaz. Gen. 
P.S. The Apollo, with 10 missing trans- 
ports came to anchor in A be ir Buv, on the 
rnorning of the 20-h, and Sir J. Duckwort.'s 
squadron here on the 22d. | 
Return cf the K lied and Wound of the A vrs 
in the Attcckh of the 12 Live’, 
under tre ( nm nd of Mucor Creneras Froser: 
ist Rat. 85th Reg. 2 Rank and Fiiegkisted; 
1 Subultern, 1 Serjeant. 4 Runk and File, 
wounded.—Keg De Koll, | Ass scant Sur- 
geon, 2 Rank and na killed; 1 R mh 4: d 
bir, WOULEI. SIC Lik : Volunteers, @ rank 
aod File, kuiled. Rov! ‘rtillery, 1 Bom- 
bardier, 1 Guaner, wouunded.—lotal, 1 OMe 
cer, © Rank and File killed ; 1 Orftcer, 1 Sere 
jeart, 8 Rank a: id File, * wounded. Assistant- 
Surgeon, Catanazo, kisledy Licut. Cameron, 


wounded, 
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REPORT OF DISEASES, 





) 


(June , 


In the public and private Prattice of one of the Phuficians of the F; ae 
trom the 20th of April to the 20th of’ Muy nfoury Dijperie, 


Fp 


PTHISIS PULMONALIS .......--- 15 


Ns oda aonb abme aces PT ee 
Asthma 2 


& 
Asthenia ebrioss & crapulosa ....-.---- 21 
Pleuritis 


ea se te stavaeen* S 
Rheumatismus acutus .........--- dee 
ee ee pip etukewe = 
A aes eee ol ae 
eee vllentu@aaead’ a 
“BOSSI .ccccce EES et ae Gee ee Lt 
Bee CE. oo cdaccissideeeeses © 
PD econ tcne ss0bcddvaten ane a‘ 
a wa evebedtéa 2 
EE cede ctne span 0605 ts0s ween 2 
DERE gdeccnkaaes stew besncens § 
Diarrhea ...c ccc ee ee eee eer ae 
BRIE oc0s cant cose shevedecedee § 
Rhumatismus Ch.......- reeue eaesee 4 
BeeROt ash. ccc ccocccssesecssccse § 
Menorrhea ...... be eeadbeie bag t » = 
Leucorrhea ........- ere iterns & 
SOOTOUENS . « cccees ae seedesetos 1 
Ph. cece Sees Geen ivhe baakesud et 3 
Constipatio. ..0-- ee - ee ee cetivsicec & 
ee Meohe- Oo 
Hysteria ..... eee cccecece ecccccrs 6 
BUTANE DOCS 6 cccccds sceese mec 2 


Consumption, that “ giant malady,” 
still continues to present itself the most 
prominent and conspicuous object within 
the circle of the Reporter’s observation, 

Several cases of scrophuia have oc- 
curred during the last month. In scro- 
phula, as allied to consumption, the 
writer of this article fecls particularly 
interested. Nothing surely could be 
more irrational than what formerly was 
the general, and is now a too’ frequent 
practice in the treatment of this disease, 
It is a disease of delulity, which is exhi- 
bited more obviously, and particulariv in 
glandular obstruction, Iu such cuses, 
the object ought to be to invigorate, and 
ro eacite the languid aud enfeebled cuer- 
dies of the frame. 

Purgatives that have been so com- 
monty adininistcred, are unequivocally 
umproper, To give laxatives in order to 
give strength, is a kind of solecism, which 
trespasses beyond the ordinary limits of 
even medical absurdity. 

Scruphuta being regarded as an heree 
diary disease, is a subject of peculiar 
horror and apprehensiun; and to be 
vitlicted with it, is by imany considered 
a5 an Jgnominious taint. But it ought 
to be understood and impressed, that 
there is nu disease which is an inevitable 
mihentance; although there may be trans- 
mitted mvre than ordiaary susceptibihty 
w the operation of those azents which are 





calculated 
order Une wh prema te - 
. -_ s P NE ON Constin, 
tional immunity from Scrophula, fing 
asthma, consum ption, or insanity, eNpeey 
himself with negligence and Without n. 
serve to the exciting causes of them, » 
be in greater danger of their inva: 
than another, who Conscious of an o-. 
ginal propensity to their product: 
cautiously regulates his interual gy, 
and external circumstances, in order » 
prevent this preclispostion from rpeniig 
mito actual and established disor: 
He may cut off the entail by appropriay 
manageinent and resolute self denial, 

The Reporter has known several ». 
stances, In which he entertains, ent, 
belicf, that an early tendency towan 
mental derangement has been arrese: 
in its progress by a vigorous and per 
vering exertion of the understanding a 
the will, 

We are in more danger from ourseirs 
than from our parents. There may & 
a morbid temper of body, as well as « 
mind coeval with the moment of ox 
birth. But this, in each instance, my 
perhaps, by proper care and culture, te 
neutralized or resisted. 

Those who start in life with a scay 
fortune, or an indigent constitution, oft 
gain an ultimate superiority in both ove 
others who born with more robust stamin, 
have been nursed in the lap of affluence 
educated in prospects of prosperity, 
in habits of inadvertence, or of luxunow 
and licentious dissipation. 

Several cases. have recently pas 
under the eye of the Reporter, whic: 
consisted in the impaired and nearly ¢- 
hausted vitality of a premature and art: 
ficial oldage, Men seldom five out We 
legitimate lease of existence. 

‘By profusely squandenug the he 
of youth, they leave no fund tor an 
firmity and imbecility of age- Thee 


fin? 


ener: 


bankrupts in constitution can ya 
commercial insolvents, be restores © 
their former condition, Every _. 
gratification of appetite, or passion, e 
duces a deleterious impression is 
permanence and solidity of our Se 
On this account it is, that pono 
vice, often appear to become virtuous * 
consequence of having lost @ : 
fur voluptuous indulgence. x Be 


Grenville-street, a 
Q 07. 
May 27, 18 Avenassri 
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announced between 


the 20th of April and the 20th of May extrued from the London Gazettes, 


a 


RANKRUPTCIES. 


(The Solicitors’ rames are between Pareuthefes) 
* 
coa! merchant. (Flexnecy 


ALiEN Jon». Platform, 


Chaucery lare : 
Agar Moses, austin Friars, merchant. 
lewry : 
Abell Thomas. Attleburgh, (Baxters and Co. 
Farmea s inn : 
Atchitun Davicy Weiden Beck, crape:. (Exertun, Gray's 


(Crowder, Old 


grocer. 


Bale Taomas, Manchester, cotton manufacturer. (Edze, 
Temp 

seus tail the younger, Edford, stocking- maker. 
dsieastale and Cu New ina 

B teh ford Peter, Lifton, miter. (Anstice Temple 

Rurcand Wilham, Old Boud street, coach-maker, 
erusOn, Bury strect 

Bowyer Jotn, Cheapside, WareNouseman, 
‘or stree: 

Binwice Jacob, Horsicy duwnm, srocer. 


shrun-ecourt 
Braid Ancrew, Frith-@reet, baker. (Martelli, Nortolk- 


(Riche 
(Ellie, Cursie 


(Sherwoed, Cue 


street 

Brown William, Liverpeol, taylor. Battye, (Chancery- 
lane 

Barrowclough Thomas, Leeds, clothier. (Sykee and Co. 
New inn 

Bishop jofeph. St. Swithin’s-lane, merchant. (Hester 
and Co. Lincolo’s int 

Reiringer Ann, Bodmin, linen draper. (Bigg, Hatton- 


girden 

Rarnes Jobe, Newport. carpenter. 

Benge William, Park Place, troker. 
Austinfyiars 

Bell Joseph, Fieur-de-luce, ftreet, Soap manufacturer, 
‘Vineent and Co. Brdfurd st eet 

Burke Juhn. Vow!ing Qucens Elms, merchant. (Pasmurety 
Warnfurd court 

Benrett Matthew, St. Thomas, the Apostle yarn manus 
facturer. (Buller and Co Honiton 

Clark John, Berimondsey, hide salesman, 
Co. Sherbuine lane 

Coy Silas, Bourton, miller. (Dyne, Serjeant’s ino 

Chapman J ho, Martin's lane, dry faiter, Gregson and 
Co. Throgmoerton street 

Cranstone William, Drury lane, currier, 
Philpot lane 

Cassano Alexander, Piccadilly, auctioneer. Popkin, Dean 
street 

Coombs Rubert.Lincola’s innymoney scrivener. (Popkin, 
Dean street 

Cole Christopher, Buckfastleigh, feitmonger. (Williams 
and Co. vancoln’s inn 

Colquhon Archibald, Lambeth, yeast merchant. (Marsan, 
Church-row 

Clark john, and Henry Hall, Marke’-Harboruugh, carpet. 
manufacturers, (Kinder'y aud Co, Gray's inn 

we Heury, Albany House, cook. (ilake aid Co. Essex, 

Fret 

Cox Robert, Custie street, carpenter. (Wates, Temper 

Clayton Robert, Staley. bridge, victua'ller. (f£ilis, Cursi- 
Cor street 

Dearman Nathan, Pindar Oakes, liven manufacturer. 
1 aW, Holborn 

Dodi James, Pail-Mall, hatter. 
*quare 

Dartnail William, George Yard, stationer. (Turner, Ede 
Ward strect 


(Gilbert, Newport 
(Wardcson and Co. 


(Morgan and 


(Street and Co. 


(Dawson and Lo. Goléen 


Dawson William Nixon, Tabernacie square, craper, 
(Henrich, Paisgrave place . 
Drake Wikuam, Gutter-iane, warehuuseman. (8lunt, 


Old pay efice 

Dent Robert, stoke golding, grocer. (Ruddall and Co. 

. Clement a ran ~-- . » ‘ : 

' avics George, Cranbourn street, linen draper. (Dewbug, 
Covcurt street 

Desrignes Peter, Rosomond eftreet, watch case maker, 
‘Cokayne and co. t you's inn 

Davis George Philip, anu Author Mackie, Mhilpot lane, 
merchaits. -eeiham, Buuverie street, Chatcery-imane 

wcReld Caaries, Tewkesbury. innkceper. (Windus and 

Co. Bee ham buuverie si reet 


Dewhurse Ralph, Preston, uphoisterer. Blacks aA, 


Temple 
Davis Henry, Oid-strect "vad, cadinet-maker. (Pike, Nie 
street 
Dawson Thomas. Portland street, dealer and chapman. 
Dat Morgan, Beaforaeruw 
400 Joseph, @urward ley, cheesefactot. (Allen ed 


Co Furpival’s ma 
Davis Peter, Manchester, merchant. 
“anchester 
Poster Matthew, Bell’s-cloce, blue manufacturer 
Pe “ison, € har cery iane 
Fazer henry, East Srrithfield, erucer. 
monger hall 
Greile: \hirles, and Samuel Witter. | awrence Pourtney 
fame inerchagts. (Coote, Austin Friars 
Wyn Edward, Lambeta, timbdcr merchant, 
HiG60i5'S ios 


\Kearsicy and Co. 
(Ake 


(Towse, Fishe 


(Clarke, 


Gosling David. Nottingham, victustier, (@romicy and Ce 
Hol orn court 

Hewilctt Joho, Gloucester, cabinet maker, 
Co. New Inn 

Higham Kowert, Preston, corw merchant. (Windle, Jube 
strect 

Nawkinte Judo Isaac. City Road, dealer and chapman, 
(Semnart. Clement sinn 

Hope William, Mancbdester grocer, 

Marris Robert, Fish-street sill 
(Gale and son, Bedf ore street 

Hickling Damici, Frisby, butcher. 
street 

Hudbarad Charles, 
HoulLoTNn cont 

Hid’: Thornas and Robert Saxby. Wecic¥, grocers. 

Tog edew Wiluam, Leeds, siarch maker. (Ba tie, Chane 
cery lane 

Joynour Reuben Eis Rristol, merchont. (Piatt, Tempie 

Joncs Thomas, Birmingham, coal merchawt, (Pircm 
Hind court 

Johnstone Reilwood, Liverpool, linen draper, (Parr ang 
Co lL iverpoo 

Jen es James, sitheey, woolstapier, 

Jariny William, Norwich, feomonger. (Harmer. Norw ice 

Kenyon Rubert. Manchester. musiin manufactycer. 

Johnson and Co Manchester. 


(Jenkios ang 


Filie, Cursitur etre “ 
woollen Manw facture. 
{Rigge and Co. Carey 
haberdasher, 


Norwich, ‘Gile Arde 


Roberts, Heletome ¢ 


J.aird Mici@ai, Redourn, straw-hat manufacterer. (More 
ton. Furnival’s inn 
lycetr James, Manchester. calico-mapufacturer, (Kiae 


eeriay aud Co Gray's inn 
Larncstewn Edmund, pridgewater, innholder. 
and Co. New Inn 
Lolicy Wiulkaimn. Liverpool, rectifier. ( Avicon, Liverpect 
Levy famucl, Mansell et cet, jeweller. (Pooley Dowgas 


( Bleasdabe 


thee 

Lovecay Charles, Painswick, cluthier, (Shepherd ard Ce 
Geatord row 

Masoo Richard, Bermondsey-street, dyer. (Milne and Co. 
Vid Jewry . 

Marke William, Liverpool, timber merchant, 
stock, St) Mildred’s court 

Moy Tuomas, Shipperton, shopkeeper, (Rigg, Carey arreee 

Meulcy Charles, solt in Tun ann, coach master. (Chape 
peil, New Inp 

Masten Wisiam, Lion 
MOUE sf) 

Morice) Wibam Drury lane, warehouseman. 
son, Brewer s hal! 

Noitian Joly Bristuly Coal merchast. 
eonns ion 

Uatcs Edward, Leeds, drysa ter. 
rival’s inn 

Ollivant George, Manchester, merchant, 
s*reer 

Peeis John. Liverpoo!. sacier, (Daviess Lis erpog] 

Pearce Riusha. haymarket, Munt-ucr. (Dawton aag 


(Bisck- 


treet, builder, (Smit&, Bere 
(Hutchine 
( Edmunds, Lis- 
(Alen and Co, Fure 


(Ellis, Cursites 


LO GCroiden § aT 

Pou'e tamucl hcapside, upillioer. (Rarushaw, Rog 
Cross tiect 

Parker J nh Kingwood, grocer. {Jennings and Ca, 
Le otn’ buh 

Preston Jatnes, Parton oa Humber, taancr. (Brows 
aud ) ron upon Mun oer 

Pucks; Mathew, Probus, woolstapler. (Eawards, Trere 

Parry Morgity oni pal, Shopkecpes. (A hitcombe ang 
iu. Grisuceste 

Parry Jomes, Greut Portiand street, janen draper, (Mule 
at a? r? al f 

Yollaru Wiliam, aud James Pollard, Mancheter, cottou- 

acrs. Blut, Gursitur strect 

Pawson Wuiiiarn, Chatham, porter merchant. (Coopeg 
na Cu. chancery-lene 

Palke Richard, cite Miuapiton, coal merehant. (Dirdy, 


Finch iane 
Poole !h.ma F iward. Da,ton io-Ya es, Currier. | bene 
w and Ce Lincoin S sul 


r 
v 


Pouic 3) iras, Sh2c Wels, hoeoen suger. (Vi cerita ‘¢ 
Co. Sectors reet 

Parnell jo! Mouchesters linea graper. (Wilson, Gree 
6316,2 ¢ 

Peica ew, cower East Smithfeld, victualier. Houses 
and om Mork ‘ane 

Sguire Vristiain ya T.S. the younger, Stoke Dasmarcii, 

. if-p ate rors. Cirather, Pivirou'h 

‘wa At. na’ 1, MitéGe,- street ¢ ia? »ePerc: del 

Suter } fin, Fast Aetfore micrcer Ate 00. Castle 

Skurray Charles Thomee, Lloy c's cote house, undere 

er Rubinwn. N a are 

Short wasthcwmew, Fivtoucpep ace, merchant. (Vrew 
ant new l 

Stev.1s Wiliam, Lite e Themes Apowit, HK mey 


Scrivener bverest. Epseortr 
Spring Trhomes the younger, Great Grirgtdy, tuner onger, 
fearber. Gray ue 
Squire thuma, Wert Suuere. desler and ehapmen, 
wit. Mars laue6 

$ ane, and J ha Jerery Ti'éRe 
ece fmakere He. Beit, C.eMent + ine 


-* 
OQ ule. 


jh dmee ane b 
Sayer Jes , Gray 

Reis Hirer, Da : 
Sowilcy Richard 205 j6%) Cathy Rawwie, Corn 

cgeryn, Ors," : 
Shaw aicnard, Asi oy 


it Zouch, Cabins: mi.ler, 


Price O53 Gee wt Seu 2 24 
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494 Incilents in and near London, 


Scott Mark, Bury, rope maker. (Milne and Co. Old Jewry 

Stuart Thomis. Bermondsey street, hat manufacturer. 
( duffar, Gray 8 inn = 

Emith >amuel. Gu" street, baker. (Wilkinson and Co, 
White Lyon street 

Tucker William, &xe er merchant. (Brooks, New square 

Tay.or John, | agham, shopkeeper. (Hayward, Lamo’'s 
Con tuit gcreec : 

Thorp loseph the younger, St. Ives, linen draper. (Swain 
and Co. Old Jewry 

Vipond Juseph. Penrith, flax dresser. 
Staple ina 

Vaughan Richard, Fore street. linen draper. (Syddail, 
aAlde: seate street 

Valentine Richard, and John Valentine, Mumford’s court, 
warehousemen 

Vandrant Joho, Wood street, carpenter. (Ledwick La- 
timer, Cray’s inn, cloak lane 

Wilcock Henry, and Jo W. Manchester, stay makers. 
(Huxley. Temple 

Wright Juhn, Oldham, mercer. (Meredith end Co Lin- 
colusinn 

Williams John, Romney tron Works, shopkeeper. { Bland- 
tord and Co, temple 

Whitaker William, WakeCeid, and Joseph Whitake:, Lee- 
Grun, Clathiers. (Willis avd Co. Throgmorton street 

Wyke Willtam. Preston, linen craper. (Blackinck, Teepe 

Wells Wallam, Rosemary lane, victuaiier. (Jones, New 
court 

Wilhams Joncs, Bristol, broker. 
Gaiden 

Young William, Leaton, grocer. (Lowodes and Co. Red 
Liun square 


(Wordsworth, 


(Berriuge, Harton 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 
Alfrey John, the younger, Carshalton, carpentes, May 26 
Arden John, and John Barker, Beverley, wine me'chants 
June 27 ; 
Atkinson Richard, Henry Watters, and Wijliam Ord, Fen- 
church street, merchants, June 27 
Dobson Jobing Liverpool. me:chant May 22 
Drewitt Henry. Mansfield-street. victualler, June 9 
Doxon James, Manchester, merchant, June 3, final 
Dewdney Beniamin, Biegate, horse dealer. July g 
Dalrymple John Bermondsey, coal merchant, July ¢ 
a William, New Bond street, goldsmith, May 16, 
ia 
Ellis Thomas, Whitechapel. auctioneer, June 20 
Fouiter Richard Plumer, Guildford, ironmonger, May 30 
Fetton Elicabeth, Boiton-on-the-Moors, mil iner. June 3u 
Fisher Henry, Gracechurch street. grocer. June 13 
Graut John. Lawrence, Pountney-lane, merchant, jJune2 
Gvom Richard, Old street, size-maker, June 9 
Hantord Joho, Aifura, innkeeper, June 2 
hietherington Andrew, and Jolin Mackie, Drury-lane, per- 
furmers, May 16 * 
Hudson William, Whally, innkeeper. May 16 
Hopkins Thomas, West-green, Varnish-maker, June 2 
Harwood Abraham, Malden, ironmonger, » ay 26, final 
Hawkes Thomas, Duuley, iron master. May 2g, final 
Harvey Thomas, Newport, ironmonger. May 29 
Harris Timothy. Waithem Holy Cross, pin maker, Juneg 
Horoby Witham, Gainshurgh. and Sir joseph Esdaile, 
Mormecen Ash, bankers, May 27 
—_—— Thomas Jourdan, New Bond street, bookselicr, 
viy 3 
Havuam John, Sloane strvet, music stiler, Juneg 
HoamiiiOn Samuel, shoe jane printer, June 22 
cae Ga Wood Street. warehouseman, May 26 
Ingle John, Asnby-de-la-Zouch mercer, June ag; final 
Ireiaud Samuel, 91. Ciements-: aiie’sy Me. chant, jJuhe 27 
fhnal . 


Kampf Fredevick, Ratibone-place, cabinet-maker, June 6 





(June), 


King John Yarmouth, miller, May 29 
Lec John ¥: rk Woollen draper, June tw 
Lindsay Peter Greenwich. baker. June» 
Lucg William James, Worcester, baker J 
Morrit George, urking, upholserer, lesen" 
Morgan john, Conduit Street, buokselier he 
Moat Mhomas. tiaiifax and George Panter > 
manu tacturers. Juneg » “Ctr, 
M°Kinlay Daniei 
lane, June . 
Macdonald Duncan, ‘Jhread-n . 
bara ’ eedle-stree:, Reh. 
Mark Gcorge, Liste street, woollen drape, " 
Martindale John, New Bond street, Witt mas 
“an, 


and Abraham Mendes Bcitsary 
bs J 


" 


_ july? 
Nichoils George. Portpool lane. bu Ider Jures 
Fearsun john, Pugscy clothier, say oe 
Perry John James, Whirechspe) road, 

. . ‘ are} 

May 25 ' WRB, 
Pane Wilitam, Ipswich, Cozeh-maker May 18, Foal 
Pepillon #eter ). mes. St Swithin’s vanes mercheys, May 
Pattrick }hoimas. Kang str-et, optician, May ’ 
Phe ys Robe: qt, Ply Outh GucK, hatte r. June . 
Patterson thomas, Sichoas ile, underwriter, Juaeé 
Paton Robert, ta on Wow vawer Juneg 
Parker Jesse, Ecgbaston. rope maker. June ay 
Parson's i homas, varbunt peace, builder, june 23 
Philips Fenjamin. and Wiliem Bacon, Ewer cee, 

Grug Briers, June 6 
Parnell james Dea, tankeeper, May 23 
Parkinson Shormas. ave jola Par, Coleman street, cp. 

mist. Juve :? 

Pugh Egwaid, Franklin's Yard. oilman, June a 
Rayner Aron, © anchester, merchant, Juces 
Ravenscroft William Henry, Michael Eaward Fel, 2s 

James Entwistle, Manchest: & cotton spinners Jam 2 
Sutton Thomas Kingmore, ship under. May 6 
Syms Jonathan, | rowbritge, Ciotnier, May ig 
Symin Wiliam, Birmingham, gilt toy maker, May 4 

final 
Sceane John, Newport. liquor merchant, May $- 
Stork John, Thomas Whitoy, and Matthew Botteril, 

Great Drifficid, merchants, june a2 
Samsbury Richard, bath. coach master, June 6, final 
Sheardown Robert, the younger, Lincoln, stauong, 

June Qe fina! \ 

Scrape Jefiery, Red Lion street, stock broker, Just» 
fal 

Tunmer John, Mary-le-bone. vintner, June 6 

Tittord Wiliiam Charies, Bishopsgate street withy 
lineu diaper, May 16 ; 

Townsena Joby Sarasicy, grocer, Vay 26 

Thrupp Natry, White Lion street. horse dealer, Jumty 

Thomas Henry smith, and John Lascelles, Mis 6% 
coopers June 20 ; 

Thomson William, Portland street, coal merchant, Just 

final i 
Wiliams John George,-London Road, merchant, May # 
Weston Jobu. Lane-end, Potter, May 2s 
Westwood Richard, bristol, maltster, May 15 
Wilson Witham, Hunton grocer, Wayte 
Wilsore William, and John Wilsons, Basingnal! st 

woollen draper.May530 ee 
Wake James. Whitby. shipbuilser, May 19, ~ a6 
Webb William. Bridge Road, coal merchant. June’ 
Waterwortb Edwarc, Newport. bookseller.» ay , 
Weistord Nathaniel, Exeter, habe: dasher, — jure ss 
Wilke John Adam. Culeman street, © erehaat, 

final 2 Stree’, 
Waliace Ambrose, and John Pugh, Lower Thames 

flopfelers, juney 
Waters Juleph, Old Bethiem. turner, June hee 
Younghusbana Wiluam, Colcheiter, drapery ys 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES 


'S, anp DEATHS, rw anp near LONDON. 


With Bwgruplical Memoirs of difiinguifhed Charaéers recently deceujed. 


—.f. 


SJ HE Annual Report of the Lonjon Dispen- 

sary tor curing Diseases of the Ey eand Ear, 
under the care of Mr. Saunders, in Chartex- 
house-squate, states that from the Y5:h of 
Maich, 1806, to the same day in 1807, 1056 
paticnts have heen cured of diseases of the 
eyes, and 49 oi diseases of the ear. 

A Fire broke out at three o'clock in the 
morning of the Isto; May in the house of 
Mrs. St. Ledger, of Covent-garden Theatre, 
in Norton-itreet, Mary-le-bone, which was 


totaily consumed. A char-woman inthe em- 


ploy of irs. St. Lege r, who slept in the 
house, endeavouring to cScape irom a winduw 
on the second fluor, tell into tire street and 
was killed on the spot. Two .emale servants 


narrowly escaped the same fate, and an in.att- 
child ot Mrs. St. Leger’s was with dithu.) 
rescued from the flames. The house lias 
cently been fitted up in the most fashions 
manner, and neither that nor the furntes 
was insured. 

The Commitee of the Re‘uge “or the Des: 
tute, at Cuper’s Bridge, Lambeth, wees 
that during tue short perid tie Institution 
been opened, 5B persons have applied 
for a omission or relies; of whom 20 cage 
admitted, YO relieved out of the gr ro 
18 not considered proper oujects + pew 
admitted, are now in the house, and ee 
themselves with great propriety. The ™ 
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are employed in splitting Areweu"» pans 
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jonally working in the garden. — The females 
are employed in spinning, making household 
god body linen, washing, &c. Ot the 10 who 
have been discharged, some have been dis 
missed of improper benaviour, and others 
have been placed in situations, where they are 
earning their livelihood, and have expressed 
rhemoelves eratelul for the benefits thev have 
received from toe Institution The present 
smite of the Funds of the Charity +s as iol- 


lows : £0 
In 3 per Cent. Consolidated An- 

nuities - - i875 0 O 
In Short Annuities - 50 0 O 
Nin Fechequer Bills, and one 

India Bond, tor 1001. each 1000 O O 


Cath in the Treasurer's and 

Banker’s hands, &c. - 240 19 § 
The Committee also observe that moft ot 
the difficulties, whic h it was presumed would 
impede, it not entirely prevent, this Estaublish- 
ment, are now dune away, anda Refuge is ac- 
tually, opened, where the penitent Criminal, 
tne deserted Female, the helpless Labourer, 
and the tamished Stranzer, may find employ- 
ment, support, and inftruction, 


MARRIED. 


Lord Chartley, eldest son of the Earl of 
Leicester, t» Miss Gardener, of Lower Grosve- 
nor-street, with a fortune of 100,0U00I1. 

A. S. Learmonth, esq. of Manchester- 
buildings, to Miss Jessy Learmonth, daugh- 
tero’ Alexander L., esq of Parliament: street. 

John Willock, esq. of Golden square, to 
Miss Grojan, daughter of the late Francis G., 
¢sq_ of Brompton Grove. 

John Anstruther Thompson, esq. of Carl- 
ton, riveshire, to Miss Adam, only daughter 
o! William A., esq of Bloomsbury-square. 

Major General the Hon. Courles Hope, to 
Miss Finch Hatton, eldest daughter of 
George Finch H., esq. of Eustwell Park, Rent. 
. Rovert Heathcote, esq to Miss Searle, 
late ot the Theatre Royal, Covent garden. 

George Warwick Kamp!ylde, esq. only son 
oF Sir Ciarles W. B. to Miss Sneyd, only 
Ciugiter of the Rev. Raiph S. 

ihe Hon. Colonel Crewe, son of Lord C., 
to Miss Hung: sord,-of Caveadish-square._ 

| James Hax rville, esq, o. Margaret Street, 
Caveudisth < juare, to weiss Mara Catharine 
Brown, secon dau sitter o: William b., esq. 
0 Green-street, Grosvenor square. 

Ine Rev P. Seort, of Brighton, to Miss 
M, W hite, Youn est daughter ot Joseph W., 
4. oF Cheshire. 

Captain ]. A. P. Mac Gregor, of the Ben- 
. 


eft Inte try, tv Miss Jane Ness, or Buker- 


» 
’ 
*lcee, 


Captain John Croft, of the Royal Nuvy, to 
‘I8s buckworth, daughter of tne late Pho- 
= . b > €sy Vi Finsbury square. 
eae “ard Elis, €.q. of Dancer's Hill, South 
“hms, to Nj ry ann Heyman, daughter of 


kK. 


cary H, esq. of Queen's square. 


Edward Dalbee Temple, esq. only son of 
the Rev Dr, T., of Northwood-place, in Suf- 
folk, to Miss Honywood, fourth daughter of 
the late Sir john H., bart. of Evington, Kene. 

Richard Rellamyy esq. of Sherbarne, Dore 
set, to Miss Eliza Mary Randall, youngest 
daughter et Sumucl R, csq. of Puddie Tren. 
thide, in the same county. 

John Pratt, esq of Bell's Hill, Northume 
berland, to Miss Owea, of Nortolk-street, 
Stiand 

The Hon. George Winn, of Litde Ware 
ley, Essex, to Miss Elizabetn Mary Majendie, 
eldefi daught r of Lewis M., e-q. of Head. 
lingham castle, in the same county. 

Price idwards. esq. of Talgarth, to Migs 
Brown, only daughter of the late Herbere 
Gwyne B,, esq. of Imiey, Northamptonshire, 

William David Field, esq of Ulceby 
Grange, Linculnshire, to Miss O!dham, daug he 
ter of the late Captain O., of the Ovd foot. 


DIED. 


In child bed, Mrs. Poers, wife of Mr. John 
Ebers, librarman and ftationer of Old Bonde 
street, who with three ch.idren have deeply 
to lament their irreparable loss. 

In the Adelphi, Benjamin Booth, e/g. many 
years a director of the Eait India Company's 
atiuirs 

In Russel-street, Afrs. Egan, many years 
wardrobe keeper and principal dress maker to 
Covent-garuen [heatre. 

Mrs. Limmer, ot the Prince of Wales's Cof- 
fee House, Conduit-street. 

In Old Broad-street, Dr. Hamilton, one of 
the puysicians of the London Hospital. 

In Montague-{treet, Russell-square, Vile 
liam Day, sq. 

At Hampstea¢, Lidy Charlotte Wing field, 
wife of William W , esy. and sister to Eusl 
Digby, 35. 

at Clay Hall, Herts, William Gos/ing, ot¥e 
merchant of London. 

In the Heralds College, Mrs. Ann Harrie 
sen, wite of George H., esq. Clarenceux King 
o: Arms, widow of Ceorge Bishop, esq. of Sy 
denham, in Kent, sist tof Mrs. Alice Fenwick 
(who died at Hackney exactly five weeks pies 
ceding), and ouly surviving issue of Micnach 
Fenwick, formerly of Co!lege-hill, London. 

In Charter house square, Mrs. Beard, wile 
of dlr. John B , proctor, Doctors’ Commons, 

At Stanmore, George Hem ug, ¢/9. 

At Hackney, Sop a Wiliians, ‘courth daughe 
ter of the sate William W., esq of the Cuse 
tam house, Londvua. 

in Upper Cnarlocee-street, Afrs Hitl, relice 
of Admiral H. 

in Winpote- street, Afrs. Margaret Fisher, 
widow of Taomus t., sy. 

Aged 71, atthe house ot his friend and for- 
mer pupil Heary Smith, esq. M.P., AL. 
George Walker, oc Wavertree, near Liverpool, 
F RS; tormerly an emincat dissentin: ™i- 
niiter at Nottingham, and alter wards conduc 

ter 
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tor of the new College, at Manchefter; where 
he succeeded the late Dr. Perceval, as presi- 
dent of the Literary and Philosophical Socie- 
ty of that town. Asa mark of respect for his 
distinguished talents as a mathematician, he 
was, many years ago, elected a Fellow of the 
Royat Society, in London; and in this cha- 
gacter as well as in that of a philosopher and 
a divine, he possessed no common portion of 
the efteem and gratitude of his numerous 
friends and of society at large. He regarded 
piety to God as the foundation of every duty ; 
and in his mind it was a deeply fixed princi- 
ple, undebased by bigotry or superstition, and 
wntinctured by gloom. His charity was pure, 
ardent, and universal ; his temper peculiarly 
social, cheerful and generous. In him, sci- 
ence, liberty and virtue possessed an intrepid, 
Gsinterefted advocate 3 and the energetic zeal 
and glowing eloquence with which he, at all 
times, defended their interefts, will secure 
hym an honourable diltinction among the 
friends to the beft interests of mankind. 

In New Burlington-street, the Right Hon. 
Lady Walpole. 

In West-square, Miss Jessy Barker, young- 
eft daughter of the late Robert B., esq. pro- 
pricter of the Panorama, Leicester-square, 24. 

in Bernersestreet, ‘Fola Buller, esg. repre- 
sentative in the two lait periiaments for the 
Borough of East Loos. 

In Wimpole-strect, the Hon Thomas Fane, 
Brother of the Earl of Westmoreland, and 
Hi. P. for Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, which 
glace he represented in several successive par- 
Ikaments. He was born in 1760, was edu- 
eitedat Westminster, and in 1789 married to 
Diiss Lowe. Mr. F. was for many years one 
ei the grooms of his Majesty’s bed-chamber, 
to which situation is annexed a salary of 5001. 
pe? annum. 

In Mincing-lane, F. P. Hankey, es7. an 
€utinent merchant, alderman of Candlewick 
Ward, and colonel of the 9th regiment of 
London Volunteers. Mr. H. was a candidate 
for the representation of the metropolis, and 
would most probibly have obtained the 
Sbyect of his ambition, had he not been un- 
fortunately attacked on the first day of the 
poll by an illness, brought on, as it is sup- 
posed by the excess.ve fatigue of his can- 
tass. Notwithstanding the assistance of the 
most eminent professional men, his disorder 
Changed to a mortification which put a p<riod 
w his life on the following day 

At Oiborn’s Harel, Sir Fames Durno, lately 
his majesty’s consul at Memel, a gentleman 
Of great commereial abilities. 

In Park-street, Lady ‘Sane Knolys, second 
daughter of the Earl of Banbury. 

Mrs. Bianctard, wite of Mr. B. of the 
Fheatre Royai, Covent-garden, 

Mrs. Kemd ey mother to the celebrated per- 
former of that name, and to Mrs. Siddons. 

Alm, Maxwell, relict of Colonel M., and 
mether to the Duchess of Gurdon. 





Deaths in and near London. 


(Jones, 
In Charter Fouse-s 


uate = 
thaniel Hulje, M.D. FR es Me 
physician to the Charter-house near! - 


years. His death was occasioned by thes 
lowing circumstance :—The chimne Wis 
house having been blown down, he eae 
see what damage was done, and got sar 
roof, trom which he ‘ell to the ground Xt 
his head, with his legs erect against the an 
This accident he survived many dine 
cruciating pain. At his own request heen 


interred in the pensioners ground, ant his r. 


mains were followed to the grave by twenty. 
four surgeons and physicians, 

Mr. Robert Heron, author of a Hi 
Scotland, Tour to the Highlands, and varins 
other publications. He was a nativeof Seq. 
land and was bred te the church. Being a 
young man of promising abilities, he was ox 
tronized by Dr. Blair, who appointed him his 
assistant, in which capacity he officiated foy 
some time. He was a man of multicarioy 
erudition, and during his residence in Sco. 
land, wrote, translated and compiled seven! 
reputable works in various branches of liten- 
ture. His views of church prefermen: not 
answering his expectations, he abandoned bis 
Native country and came to London, where 
his talents soon procured him the countenance 
of somé emirent booksellers as well as th 
friendship of literary men. He was fera 
short time editor of the British Press an! 
Globe, daily papers established by the book- 
sellers. Last year he commenced a newspi- 
per entitled, che Fame ; but the undertaking 
did not succeed, and its failure involved lia 
in pecuniary difficulties, which probably sv 
perinduced that fever which put an ea 00 
his lite in the Fever Institution His late 
adds one more to the examples of the mel?2- 
chely consequences of want of prudence, 20° 
fect unhappily too common among men 4 
literature and genius. 

In Ely Place, Holborn, aged 80, Mr 
Ki. wiles. Sine was a native of Staffordsiure, 
and the widow of Dr. K., a much estecitiee 
physician in London. Her parents being « 
the society of Friends, she was careiusy co 
cated in substantial and useful know ledge, 0% 
this alone could not satisty her active Mia's 
for she was long distinguished by various rte 
in the polite arts of poetry, painting, and a 
especially the imitation of nature 1p _ 
work. Some specimens of the latter -> 
accidentally fallen under the ee 
their majesties, they expressed 2 Wis “e 
her. She was accordingly presented . 
simplicity of her quaker dress, and grace’™ 


as 
received. This and subsequeat ps 
led to her grand undertaking, 4 tpF 

“ine hich she com 


of the King in needle-work, W heir Ma 
pleted to the entire satisfaction of : sees 
jesties, though she had ncver —e 
any thing of the kind. She er 

panied her husband in a scien wien 
through Holland, Germany and France, tbe) 
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esey obtained introductions, to the most dis- 
tavaished personages Mis. K., was admit- 

ty the tolette of the late unfortunate 

yeen of France, by the particular desire or 
a ejatter. The appearance of a quaker was 
an extraordinary spectacle to that princess, 
who eagerly enquited concerning their tenets 
4 acknowledged that these heretics were, 
at least, philosophers. Mr. K. wrote on 
varluus subjects, philosophical, theological, 
nd poetical. Some of her performances have 
becat | ublished with her name, but more anpo- 
nyaously 3 and it is said, that she modestly 
recined in manuscript far more than she sub- 
mitted tothe public. When urged on these 
subjects, she would reply: **Even arssand 
sciences are but evanescent splendid vanities, 
if unaccompanied by the Christian virtues.” 
{r. Boswe!] has preserved a conversation be- 
tween Mrs. K. and Dr. Johnson, which 
evinces the nowers of her mind,. and the li- 
berality of her religious opinious, at the same 
time that it reflects very little honour on 
those ot herpowerful, but somewhat bigatted, 
ODVONE Ne 

in Bithopfgate-ftreet, AZi/s Thomp/on, an ac- 
complifhed young lady, whoie death was oc- 
casoned by her clothes taking fire. 

At Lambeto, Mrs. Oakley, wite of R. O. 
At his feat at Afhley-park, Surry, Si- Henry 
Ftcher, burt. oF Ciea hall, near Wigton, in 
Cumberland. This gentleman was born in 
the year 1727, and was brought up in the 
fervice of the Eatt-India Company, two of 
whole thips, the Stormont and Middlefex, he 
fucceflively commanded. Qn retiring from 
tuat fervicey Captain Fletcher was chofen a 
director of the company, and continued to fill 
that office for eighteen years, except whea he 
went out by rotation. He entered into par- 
liament, as member for the county of Cum- 
berland, in the year 173, azainit a very pow- 
cicul infuence. In Otober of the fame year, 
be married Mifs Lintot, of Southwater, in 
Sullex, by whom he had two children, a fon 
and a daughter. In parliament he eipoufed 
‘t tentiments of the oppofition, and on the 
accion of that party to power, Was re warded 
His tupport with a patent of baronetuge on 


- 


4) 


“, 


wwe 


um 


4p,roving of the treaty of peace with 


Fiance, 10 tur as related to the fettlements of 


te £a.t-India Company, but in a cautious and 
S2irces manner. When Mr. Fox, in Novem- 
ber oo the lat-mentioned year, introduced his 
Cc.cotatcd [iedia Bill, SirtHenry Fletcher was 
eT Aalcd Ose oF the feven commillioners for 
ursot Alia. The circumftances which 
Gccattoned the rejection. of that meafure, are 
ell Known to be here repeated. In 1796, 


Sr lie 2 . . = o m 

~F hienry voted with Mr. Fox tor a direeét 
tenicre on minifters, on account of having 
a money to the Emperor and the 


“nce of Conde, without the knowledge or 
MonTany Mac. No, 157. 


Lith of May, 1782. In 373; wena 
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confent of parliament. In 1797, he alfo fup- 
ported Mr. Grey, in his motion ter a refurm 
in parliament ; but we do not find his name 
in any of the late divifions Sir Henry con- 
tinued to reprefent the county of Cumberland 
till the general election of 1806 ; and in him 
that county has lott an attive and faichful 
friend. Without flattery it may be allerted, 
that it has fallen to the lot of few men to be 
more generally beloved, and of till fewer fo 
juftly to merit that lowe. The balis of his 
public character was integrity, as was friend- 
thip of his private cnaratter. The good he 
did was trom principle. His manners were 
affable and unaffuming, perfe@ly charadterittic 
of the fimplicity and rectitude of his heart. 
To his own tamily he was mof dear, and to 
his tenants an affectionate triend UninAau- 
enced by the infinuations of the fycophant, he 
never ceafed to be faithful to his own judg. 
ment, aud to the juttice which prompted it. 
This conduét gained hina the e teem of mea of 
underftand.ng, and caufed him to be looked up 
to with deterence in the legiflative afl-moly 
of the nation. Sir Henry is tucceeded in his 
title by his only fon, of the fame name as 
himtelt. 

At Windsor, the Right Rewerend Poin 
Deuglas, D. D. FL R.S. and ALS lord b shop 
of Salitbury and chancellor of the order of the 
garter. This distinyuished prelate and vete- 
ran in literature was a native of Scotland, and 
was born about the year 1719. His firit edu- 
cation was at Glasgow, from whence he re- 
moved to Baliol College, Oxiord, where he 
obtained a fellowship and proceeded to the de- 
gree of master arts, October 14, 1745. He 
accumulated the degrees of bachelor and doce 
tor in divinitv, May 6, 1758. Not long after 
his ertering into holy orders he obtained the 
rectory af katon Constantine, in Siropshire, 
on the presentation of the Earl of Bradtord. 
Mr Douglas was at this time tutor to the 
son of the Earl of Bath, and therefore resided 
but little upon his living. His firlt literary 
adventure was very ausoicious. In 17 47, 
William Lander, a native of Edinburgh, and a 
man of considerable talents and learning, cx- 
cited general attention by publishing through 
the medium of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
a paper, ta which he gave the title of 
‘San Essay on Miicon’s Use and Imitation ot 
the Moderns :” the design of which was to 

rove that our great epic poet had made tree 
with the works of some obscure Latin poets of 
modern date in the composition of his immor- 
tal poem o° Paradise Loft. Answers were 
vive to this essay through the same channel, 
but they failed of their object in vindicating 
the fame of Milton, because none of them 
puinted out the trauds of which his caluminite 
tor had been guilty. Flushed with his suce 
cess, Lander ventured in 1750 te publish his 
Essay at Lurge in separate fotm, in which he 
35 dwel.s 
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498 Account of the late Rt. Rev. John Douglas, D.D, 


dwells upon the supposed plagiarisms of Mil- 
ton, in a strain of triumph and impudence 
which it would be difficult to parallel in the 
histery of literary imposture. One passage 
from this scarce and Curious performance may 
be amusing to the reader as displaying the 
spirit of Lander and his unblushing eftrontery. 
«* And here,” says he, **1 could produce a 
whole cloud of witnesses, as fresh vouchers of 
the truth of my assertion, with whose fine 
entiments, as so many gay feathers Milton 
has plumed himself; like one who would - 
adorn a garland with flowers, secretly taken 
out of various gardens; or a crown with 
jewels, stolen from the different diadems or 
repositories of princes, by which means he 
shines indeed, but with the borrowed lustre of a 
Surreptitious majesty.” The admirers of Mil- 
ton were astonished at the boldness of his as- 
sujlant, and we may venture to add, that most 
of them were appalled at the sight of the nu- 
Incrous passages in which the parallelisms 
Were (00 striking to have been casual or com- 
mon to different writers. In short, though 
every one wished to clear our immortal bard 
from the weighty charge brought against him, 
it seemed to be a consummation rather to be 
desired than hoped for. Such was the anxious 
state of the literary world when Mr. Douglas 
published a detection of Lander’s forgeries in 
A Letter to the Earl of Bath, entitled ¢* Mil- 
ton vindicated from the Charge of Plagiarism, 
brought against him by Mr. Lander.” In this 
masterly pamphlet the learned critic proves, 
that the pussages which had heen cited by 
Lander from Masenius, Stapborstius, ‘Taub- 
mannus, and other obscure writers, had been 
interpolated by the forger himself, who had 
also foisted into his quotations entire lines 
trom Hog’s Latin translation of Paradise Lost, 
into which no examiner but Mr. Douglas 
had been inquisitive enouzh to look. ‘the 
deteciion of this infamous fraud was so com- 
plete tiat Lander’s booksellers insisted upon 
his disproving the charge by producing his 
vouchers in correct editions of the works 
which he had mentioned, or of contessing his 
guilt. Lander chose the latter, and in a Jet- 
ter which was published he assigned the rea- 
sons jor his conduct, and his pretended con- 
trition for the offence 17 hat this expressiun 
of contrition was pretended, soon alterwards 
appearcd, for the impostor published another 
attack on the character of Milton, charging 
him with having made additions to the Jcon 
Basi ke of King Charles the First for the pur- 
pose of injuring that unfortunate monarch’s 
reputation. ‘ihis toul calumny which was 
soon made manitest, rendered Lander so infa- 
mous that he quitted the kingdom and died 
suine years after in the island of Barbadoes. 
‘To return to Mr. Douglas; His next literary 


[June 1, 


Cting the Preten 
the author of the Line 


engagement was in dete 
of Archibald Bower, 
of the Popes, whose whole stor 
for this place. Bower was a Native of & 

land, and had filleda situation ip the _ 
Inquisition, at Macerata in Italy, from rr 
he removed in 1726, and after many tite 
dinary adventures arrived in England os 
he publicly abjured the Romish religion * 
obtained some powerful friends, Havin > 
cumulated some money, he paid it m4 
Fill, a Jesuit, and in consequence was ». 
admitted into the society in 1744 But he, 
terwards quarrelled with his associates ani ‘ 
covered his money bya suit at law. Wh. 
his history of the Popes came out, his ne ny 
tions with the Jesuits were made public, ani 
several pamphlets were published by him and 
his adversaries. The patrons of Bower were 
however, unwilling to believe him a hypo. 
crite till Mr. Douglas entered into the cont. 
versy and completely developed the imposture 
From that time Bower sunk into disrepute, 
and he died in obscurity in 1766. In 1734M:. 
Douglas published his principal work entitled, 
¢¢ Criterion 3 or, a Discourse on Miracles,” in 
which he settles the distinction between true 
and false miracles in a masterly manner. And 
of all the answers to the sophistry of David 
Hume, this may be safely pronounced the 
clearest and most convincing. This excellen 


Y 1S too jon 


‘volume having become very scarce and de:r, 


was reprinted a few months since. In 173? 
the author was presented toa prebendal stl 
in the cathedral of Durham, in which he tok 
his degree of doctor in divinity. In 1762 he 
was made canon of Windsor, on the promotia 
of Dr. Keppel to the bishoprick of Exeter 
His next elevation was to the episcopal bencd 
on the death oi Dr. Eamund Law, bishop of 
Carlisle, in 1783. From that see, bishop Dove 
las was translated to Salisbury, on the remora! 
of Dr Barringtorto Durham, in 1791. Bishoo 
Douglas was one of the first members of the ¢¢- 
lebrated Beef-steak Club, rendered so famous 
by Goldsmith's humourous poem, entitled, Ri 
taliation. By the appointment of the Lares at 
the Admiralty, he arranged the journas 20 
papers of Captain Cook for publication, and " 
prefixed to the work a most admirable -d 
spicueus introduction. In his episcops - 
racter he was dignified and exemplary. at 
was a liberal patron of deserving men} oh 
he disposed of the preferments 10 his ate 
a discriminating attention to merit act 
service. In his conversation he was tae 
and lively; he abounded with anect * 
chiefly of the literary kind ; and his sith 
of men and things were always expresse = 
a most scrupulous regard to truth and 
volence. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
WITH ave tHe MARRIAGES anb PATHS; 
Arranged geographically, or in the Order of the Counties, from North to Sonth, 
—e— 
os Communications for this Department of the Monthly Magazine, properly au- 


thenticated, and jent free of Pojic 


, are always thanktuliy recelyTe d, 


Phoje are 


pore particularly ciceet plable which dejeribe the Progrejs of Lax al Inpro ements af 
any Kind, or which contain Biographice Anecdotes or Fadls relative to eminent 
or remuriuble Charadlers recentty deceajed. 

—— 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 


HE seamen of Newcastle have lately in- 

stituted a Society for their relief in case 
of sickness, old age, or infirmity, shipwreck, 
&c. and it has also for one of its principal 
objects the relief of its members in an ene- 
my’s prison. 

The Tyne Side Agricultural Society have 
offered the following premiums, to be ad- 
judged at their next meeting, on the 6th of 
July:—1. For the best tup, more than one- 
shear, to be kept in the district during the en- 
suing season—Five Guineas. 2. For the hest 
shearing tup, uncer the same restrictions— 
Five Guineas. 3. For the best pen ef five 
gimmers, to be kept in the district for the 
purpose of breeding —Five Guineas. 

Married.] At Longbenton, Ralph Fen- 
wick, esq. to Miss Brown, daughter of Wil- 
liam B. esq.—The Rev. John Drake, to Miss 
Rudman, only daughter of the late James R. 
esq. alderman of Newcastle. 

At Bishopwearmouth, John Maling, jun. 
esq. ot Grange, to Miss Allan, daughter of 


At Durham, M. Balfour, esq. district sur- 
geon, to Miss Eliz. Brown, daughter of the 
late Mr. George B. 

At Stockton, Leonard Raisbeck, esq. lieu- 
tenant-colonel commandant of the Stockton 
Volunteers, to Miss Robinson, youngest 
caugliter of the late Leonard R. esq. 

Died} At Coldstream, the Rev. John 
Ruthertord, formerly a Protestant dissenting 
Minister at Swalwell, 59. 

At Sunderland, Mr.-Mackintash.—Mrs. De- 
bello, 52——Mrs Eleanor Hall, 60.—Mrs. 
Mary Craggs, a maiden lady, 51 

At Newcastle, Mrs. Worothy Selby, a 
maiden lady, 74—Mrs. Marsden.—Mr. John 
Harvey, 41 —Mr. William Maxwell, sur- 
gon, 59.——Mrs. Carleton, 73.—Mirs. Bell, 
wite of Mr. Edward B. merchant. 

At Durham, Mr. George Wheldon, 72.— 
Mr, John Moralee, of the George and Dragon 
Inn, 59 Alexander James, second son oi 
John M‘Kenzie, esq. of Applecross.=——Mr. 
Hugh Boyd, 67.—Dr. Charles Keith, phy- 
sian, of Harrowgate. 

At Heighington, Durham, Anthony J«p- 
Son, €:q. a lieutensnt in the royal navy, 37. 

At Jarrow Collik ry, Me. Te. Vaux. 

#2 Lyaemoutl Barracks, Mr. Pinkeman, 


first serjernt-major in the 2d regiment of 
Lancashire Miktia. 
At Edmonslev, Mr. Stephen Wheldon, 85 
At Hexhim, Mrs. Robinson, 81 
At Be-wek, Mr. Joseph Holliday.<-Mr, 
ohn Manners. 
At the Stecl, near Bellingham, Simoa 
Dodd, esq. 85 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 


From a new system adopted in airing the 
Earl of Lonsdale’s extensive coal- works near 
Whitehaven, the miners have, fortunately, 
been tree from any serious accidents for se- 
veral years; although meiny new spreads, 
or fields of coal, have been opened out ; and 
this process is «lways deemed the most dan- 
gerous part of the service. The hydrogen 
gas, inflammable air, or dirt, as the worke 
men call it, is now made useful in carrying 
on the works. They have collected a very 
large quantity of it, at the bottom of one of 
their upcast shafts (Duke Pit), and keep it 
constantly burning. The heat from it exe 
ceeds that of ther largest coal fires, or limps, 
as they are called, which are kept at the bot- 
tom of the upcast shafts, to rarity the air in 
the pit. ‘The speed of the common atmos- 
pheric air, by burning the hydrogen gas, is 
greatly accelerated. At compels it to travel 
at the rate of more than four miles an hour; 
whereas common air courses, with coal fires 
at the upeast shafts, seldom send it more thaa 
three miles an hour. It also saves the ex- 
pence of attendunce andcoals, which is very 
considerable at other upeast shaits. in trese 
works, neither expence nor care is wanting to 
make the situation of the co liers, whilst at 
their labour, as secure as possiole; and they 
are accommodated with neat and comtortuile 
houses, rent free, adjoining the town, in the 
pleasantest situation C.at ¢ aiords <All the 
houses, in number 300, are supplied with ex- 
cellent water, conveyed in lead pipes trom 
reservoirs made solely for their use, above 
the level of the village. ‘These houses are 
frequently white-washed within, to prev 
infectious diseases ; and annually ou the out- 
side also, which contributes much to the 
neatness of thew appearance. From the im 
proving state of these extensive works, atl 
kinds of workmen, on their arrival oc White- 
haven, find immediate employment. 

The annual Report of the Sunday Schools 
at Kendal, states, Chat these Lave been 409 
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children under instruction during the last 
year; and that the expences, including 
jackets for 47 boys, and gowns for 93 giils, 
as rewards tor regular attendance, amounted 
to 1101]. 

Ry the annual statement of the Kendal 
Lying-in-Charity, it appears that 98 poor 


women have been furnished with midwives, ° 


nurses, and Hnen, during the Jast year, at 
the expence of only 581. 17s. 

M.rried.} At Kendal, Mr. Ilenry Gib- 
son, td Miss Todd, only daughter of Mr. T. 
land-surveyor. 

At Graystock, Thomas Clippant, esq. of 
Greenthwaite-hall, to Miss Mary Hudless, of 
Johnby-hall. 

At Carlisle, Mr. Hall, china-merchant, of 
London, to Miss Ebdell, only daughter of 
Mr. isaac E. 

Died.| At Calder-Abbey, Mrs. Senhouse, 
relict of Joseph Tifhn S esq. 

At Carlisle, aged 55, the Rev. Michael 
Wheelwright, minister of the parish of St. 
Mary's, in that city, senior minor canon of 
the cathedral, and lecturer of St. Cuthbert’s : 
a gentleman whose head and heart did honour 
to his profession and to humanity, in whose 
character were united the sincere Christian, 
the conscientious and liberal-minded clergy- 
man, the pleasing and safe companion, and 
the cordial and steady friend.—M*s, Little, 
relict of Mr. L. attorney, 55. 

At Keswick, Mis. Hannah Wilson, for- 
merly housekeeper to the late governor Ste- 
phenson, 102. She cut two new teeth alter 
her 85th year. 

At Maryport, Mrs. Wood, relict of Mr. 
John W. ship-builder, 74.—Miss Brisco. 

At Latterhead, in Loweswater, Mr. Peter 
Burnyeat, 91, 

At Tom But, in Lamplugh, Mrs. Frances 
Jackson, 92. 

At Buttermere, Mrs. Pearson, 94. 

Ac Esremont, Mr. John Wood, of the 
King’s Arms. 

At Penrith, Mr. Joseph Vipond, 74..—Mr. 
R. Stalker, tallow chandler, 77.—_Mrs. Monk- 
house, wite of Mr. John M. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. Joseph Pearson, 82. 
e- irs. Maury France, 67.—-Mrs. Robertson, 
wile of Mr. Join R. aged 72 years; during 
all which time she resided in the house in 
which she was born.—Mrs. Mary Jeflerson, 
So.e=—Mrs. Sewell, 3O.eeMrs. Eliz. Carlisle, 
1. 

At Maryport, Mrs. Margery Neilson, a 
lady otf the most amiable nianners, and whose 
‘ite was adorned with every Christian Virtue, 
bbe. 


Se yr 1 


At Workington, Mr. Thomas Banks, 
ee Mr. Jo! , 


aon 
We). 
- Bilal? oO reais 

join Bell, 5! —William Garthshore, 
sounecst child ul Ni i 


: eitland Falcon, esc. 
At Kirhland, Ke 


} “sae ~< 
ndal, Mr. William Scott, 


Man’ years in the empioy of the Low Mills 
Con DAHV, Near Kendal, Oo. 

ae bn ats » Al. *? 
° “as = | othe aaeleou’ly evil. James svaure 
ison, Vi 


William Carter, 


Yorkshire. 


At Newlands, near W} 
At Kendal, Mr. Tho 


At Ravenstondale, 


At Grayrigg, Mr. 
At Old Hall, near 
son, esq. 


(June | 


igton, 
mas Bateman, 80 


YORKSHIRE, 


Married.) At Knarefborough Mr 
Calah, aged 25, to Miss Ann Metcal 
with a very large fortune. 

At Hull, Captain ] 


74° . ° ‘\ e 
Whim, of this port, to Miss Donaldson. 


At Fairburn, Thoinas Jackson, esq. tu Mrs 


Jackson. 


_At Cawthorne, Mr. Henry Wilstow, 9 
Liverpool, to Miss Martha Thorp, dauchter 


of Samuel T. esq Banks’ Hall. 


At Leeds, the Rev. Robert Morrit, pre. 
bendary of the cathedral church of Ross, a3 
rector of Castlehaven, in the county of Cork, 
youngest son of the late John Sawrey Ni 
esq. of Rokeby Park, in the county of York, 
to Alicia, the youngest daughter of Willian 


Cookson, €sq. 


’ 


Mrs. Palme. 


Mr. hoes 

Mr. James Martin, 38. John Guy, De 
Ww, Rowlandson, ”, 
Kendal, Edward Joho 


Jan % 


a. 
y ‘dy 


Orn Ramsden, of Pe. 
mouth, to Miss Porter, eldest dauzh 


Mr, P.—-Captain Charles Wilson, of the 


fer of 
tg 


At York, Mr. Thomas Laycock, of Arm. 
ley, to Miss Hay, daughter of the late John 
H. esqe—-Mr. Isaac Galilee, to Miss Hann) 
Jhurnham, third daughter of the late Joba 


T. esq. 


At Whixley, Captain Simpson, 


- 4 
e *he 
' ‘i. 


Knaresborough volunteers, to Miss Binks. 
Died.] At Fryston Hall, near Ponse‘nact, 
Miss Le Mesurier, 37. ry 
At Wakefield, Mrs. Matthewman, wie 
Thomas M, esq.—-Mrs. Dawson, wite of Mr. 
D. attorney, 39.——Mrs. Ewart, 09. . 
At York, Mr. Etherington, one of the 
commen council, 84—Mr. Thomas Agiy 
one of the common councilmen for Walm- 


gate Ward, 49. 


At Halifax, Mrs. Briggs, wile of Mr. Ja 
B. clerk of the Property Tax Office.— 


Robert Scholes. 


At Hull, Mrs. Guy, wile of Mr. 
60.—Miss Brown, daughter of the late 
John B. 25.— Mrs. Wheatley, 
I John Eddie, gent. 
49.—Mr. Richar 


Bentley, 62. 


76. 
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Mr. 


John G. 


Mr. 


60 aos, 
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d Ferdi 


nando, attorney, 50.—Mr. John Daltry, i 
Peter Nevill, eq‘ 


At Riston Grange, 


, +} 
At Knaresborough, Mr. Ric! 


wen, Mr. Williams 
or. —Mr. Law- 


86. 


At Leeds, Mrs. Hac 
formerly an erninent woo'staph 
ton, organist of the pa 


Lee, esq. 


* ¢ . : » - 
At Hornington, near Tacc 


kinson, esq. 0%. 


At Stillingricet, Mir. 


8. 

At Mesbro’, near 
Walker, esq. one of t 
torthe West Riding: 
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++ Kirbymoorside, in her 78th year, Do- 
evrhy Conber, wite of the Rev. William C. 
: roi that place. She was the daughter of 
Irmes Arbuthnot, of Weymouth, esq. and 
1 ‘ation of Der. Arbuthnot. She was a 
person of exemplary piety, lively manners, 
ot a benevolent and.charitable disposition ; 
and her loss will be greatly telt by the poor, 
ani the circle of her acquaintance. 

\t Ferham, near aac wom Jonathan 
W lker rT, ¢ sq 

At Maltoa, Mr. Elias Inchbald, attorney. 


Place, Samuel Williams, esq. 


LANCASHIRE, 


The first foundation stone of the intended 
New Corn Exchange, in Brunswick-street, 
Liverpool, was laid on the vith of April. 
This building is intended tor a gene ral resort 
er the corn merchants, on the plin of the 
Fxchange in Mark-lane; and considering that 
Liverpool is the seat of the second corn mar- 
ket in the kingdom, it is somewhat surprising 
that an ectablishment of this kind has rot 
been instituted before. It will ve a very 
handsome structure, with a stone front to 
Erunswick-street, of plain Grecian architec- 
ture. Like the New Exchange Buildings, it 
is erected by subscription 5 ; atund of 10,0001, 
having been rai@ed by shares of 1001. each. 

Married.] At Winwick, Mr. Richard 
Fy ad merchant, of Lancaster, to Miss M. 

*r, otf Ulverston. 

A Liverpool, Captain Thomas Southward, 
of the ship Sampson, to Miss Kookin, of 
Whitchaven.——Mr. Jolin Hall, or Falmouth, 
to Miss Mary MéPherson, daughter of the 

Kev. Mr. M*P. 

“ t Bury, Mr. Jamwes Holt, cotton mer- 
nant, to Mrs. Mercer, of the Trap Inn. 

At “es heale, Mr, Joha P. Arrowsmith, of 
Manchester, atiorney, to Miss Holt, third 
diughter of Mr. Oliver H. ot Underwood, 
hiochdale. 

At Manchester, Mr. Thomas Hudson, of 
Underbank, near Stockport, attorney, to Miss 
Lat : am, only daughter of Mr. Amus L. 

t Dean, near Bolton, Mr. Wowell, @& 
Smithels, to Mis. Peel, relict of -Robert_P. 
e533. 

Died.] At Liverpool, Mrs. Woods, 73. 
=-Mrs. Hughes, G0.—Mr. Benjamin Smith, 
e~Mr Hunter, 56.—Mrs. Elizabeth Murrow, 

we Mr. William Mackford, one of the ex- 

port-surveyors.— ir. James Shanks, So. 
—Mr jar es Newell, o: Chester, oT.—Mr, 
Jomes Riddiough, late of Ormskirk, surgeon, 
¢ Blundell, esq. 55.——-Mr. fd- 
4siul Urner many years commander oi a 
n the West-India trade irom tis port, 
h— cha a Colquitt, esq- 
Wiuds: recorat 
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At Mossley-Hill, Mrs. Baker, widow of 
Peter B. esq. one of the aldermen of Liver- 
pool, 


At Blackburn, Miss Ellen Olverson, of 
Ormskiik, 18. 

At M; oiheie ter, Charles Lawson, ¢ q. M.A. 
formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxtord, 
7o. He was appointed second master of the 
Free Grammar School in this town by the 
late Dr. Randolph, the president of that Col- 
lege, in the year 1748, and succeetled the 
late Rev. Mr. Purnell, as head master, in the 
year 1764. In him the gentleman and the 
sclwlar were intimately united. He bore 2 
lung and painful indisposition with uncem. 
mon fortitude, and resigned his last breath 
under the heavenly consolation of a well- 
spent life.——Mrs, Hannah Deacon, 26.-——Mr. 
John Mulcaster.—-Mr. Crossley, 56—Mr, 
Henry barton.—-Mr. James Stewurt, 73. 

At Lancaster, Mt.David Dockwray, 74.0 
Richard Postlethwaite, esq. one of the alder- 
men of ihe borough, 74. 

\t Pennington, near Ulverston, Miss Flers- 
Ing, Lo. 

At Prescot, John Chorley, esq. sen. 66. 

At Everton, John G ON, esq. Tece. vee 
general tor L hire, Ju. 

At Borwick, Mrs. Parkinson, relict of Mr. 
Henry P. ot Woodacre, near Garstang. 

At Preston, Thomas Tunnel, c37, collector 
Of excise. 

At Fela Mre. Bucklev, wife o 
James B. merchant, of Liverpool, 

At set held House, near Rochdale, Miss 
Susannah Dawson, second daughter of Mir. 
Edward D. 19. 

At Farnworth, near Bolton, Mr. 
Crompton, paper maker, 5d. 

At Broughton, in Furness, John Smithy 
esq. 52. 

At Wavertree, Mr. Joi. Southall, many 
years a Janding waiter at Liverpool, 81. 

At Pit Bank, pear Oldham, Mirs. 
relict of Joho L. esu. 

At Oldtam, Mr. Henry Henshaw. 


' Me 


Tohna 


Lees, 


CHESHIRE. 


farried. 1.] At Frotsham » the Rev. Jineph 
Allen, Fellow of Trinity Co lege, Cambridy>, 
and prebendary ot ‘We. stminster, tu Miss vi 
garet Ashley. 

At Tarvin, Mr. Robert Hughes, co Misd 
Sarah Crawtord, of Clotton Hootield. 

Died. | At Chester, Mrs. Baater, wife ef 
Mr. B. atterncy.—Mr. R. Piachers.—“r. 
Read, printer, 64.—-Mrs. Lloyd, mother ¢o 
Mr. L. druggist.——-Mrs. Jackson, mother to 
Mes. Brown, of the Green Dragon Inn, 74 

At Lach Eyes, near Chester, Peter Snow, 
esq. 

At Peover, Miss Drakes, 2. 

At Dragillt, near Hi iywell, Mr. Samuel 
Gratton, avent to the Dee Bank Snr tting 
Works, aou coptain in the Helaia Rangers, 
Vouluaicer Corps. 
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502 Derby—Nottingham—Lincoln— Leicester—Stafford, [June 
) 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Married.] At Little Missenden, the Rev. 
Frederic Anson, rector of Sudbury, in this 
county, to Miss Levett, of Milford, Stafford- 
shire. 

At Duffield, Mr. Godfrey Lichfield, of Bel- 
per, to Miss Robinson. 

At Bolsover, Joseph Bilbie, esq. of Blid- 
with, to Miss Ann Hallowes, daughter of 
Thomas H. esq. ot Glasswell-Hall. 

Died | At Weston upon-Trent, the Rev. 
William Dawson, rector of that place. 

At Dovebridge, Mr. Robotham. 

At Stapenhill, Mr. Wm. Ensor. 

At Derby, Mrs. Bridgart, 73.—-Wm. Har- 
rison, gent. one of the brethren of this cor- 
poration, 84.—Mrs. Webster, wite of Paul 
W. esq. 46 —Mrs. Rawlinson, 83. 

At Ashover, John Shipman, 86, and on 
the same day, Ann, his wife, 83. 

At WestonInn, Mr. Hunt, 72. 

At Hollingknowl, George Bagshaw, 96. 
His father died aged 93, his grandtather 96, 
and his great grandfather 99. 

At Glossop, Mr, Isaac Lees, of Longsight, 
near Manchester. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married.| At Nottingham, Mr. John 
Pearse, of kastwood, to Miss Ellen Sheldon. 

At Orston, Mr. Marsh, of Scarrington, to 
Miss Harris, of Ratclitte-upon-Trent. 

Died.| At Nottingham, Mrs. Orme, re- 
Tict of Mr. O. of Chesterfield, 81.—Mr. John 
Butcher.—Mrs. Plant. 57.—Myrs. Yates. re- 
lict of Thomas Y. gent.<—Mr. John Hill. 
Henry Stones, gent.——-The Lady of Lieut. 
Col. Kane, inspecting field officer of valun- 
tecrs in this district 

At Bingham, Mrs. Hutchinson, wife of 
Mr. Wm. H. 

At Willoughby, Charles Wrile, aged 86, 
and Joseph Paget, upwards of 70. They 
were both labourers to Messrs. Bryans for 
more than 40 years, and had received pre- 
Miums trom the Agricultural Society. 

At Teversail, Mr. George Wragg, 75. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Married.| At Louth, Richard Bellwood, 
esq. captrin in the Louth Volunteer Intantry, 
to Miss Marsh. 

Died | At Stamiord, Mr. Lawrence Gil- 
bert, furmerly o: the Horns Inn, 66. 

At Welby, near Grantham, Miss Rawlin- 
Son, only daughter of Mr John R. 19. 

At Grimsby, Mi stkinson, of London. 
He went to Grimsby, to settle the aflairsof 


nis brother, who died there a few weeks ago. 


At Lea, near Gainsbro’, Mr. Georze Crawe 
shaw, 77. 

At i incoln, Mr. Robert RKebinson, 49 mee 
Mis. Uspvit 


- Wes “os . 
—irs. tivliand, wife of Mr. 
Robert ii. chemist and druggist. 

At L. 


Ay ath, Mir wt 
S. . 


in Pettener, only son of 
sepiener, esq.——Mr. Joan Blyth) who 


had been a member of the Voluntee 

from their first enrolment in 1796 — 
At Burton, Richard Thorley. . 3 

Mr. William Hudson. — 


At Spilsby, Mr. John Asth ' 
of the White Bu]] Inn, 78M, ane 
Stedcall, 78.—Mr, E. Jackson.—Mrs = 
man, widow of Hussey C. gent. late of Wis, 
thorpe. ” 

At Cowbib, near Spalding, Mr wir: 
Guy, 7A. P 8» r. William 

At Boston, Mr. William Harwood 
druggist. 

At Thoresby, Willoughby Wood, esq. for. 
_ a Captain in the North Lincoln Militia, 

At Gainsbro’, Mr, J. Groombridge, Sut. 
geon. 

At the house of Sir Montague Cholmeley, 
near Grantham, Mrs. Harrison, wife of Joh, 
H. esq. of Norton-Place, and mother 
lady C, 


y 


9 Sen, 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


Died.| Mrs. Watts, relict of John W, 
esq. formerly of Danett’s Hall, near Lei- 
cester. 

At Leicester, Mr. Dawes, of the Haunch 
of Venison Inn.——Mrs. Hurst, wife of Mr. 
Jos. H.—Mrs, Linney.—Mrs. Ann Strettou, 
70.—Mirs. Unwin, 87.—Mr. Shelton. 

At Quorndon, Mrs. Hudson, relict of the 
Rev. Thos. H. perpetual curate of that place, 
93. 

At Castle Donington, the Rev, J. Collier, 
80. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Married.}] At Wolverhampton, Mr. Ri- 
chard Bissell, of Sedgley, to Miss Mary 
Glover. 

Mr. William Bird, of Stowman-Houss, 
near Welverhampton, to Miss Hart, of 
Seighford, near Stafford. ; 

At Ratclitte Cuiey, Mr. William Clark, of 
Burton-upon-‘Trent, to Miss Hayes. 

Captain W, Rogers, R. N. to Miss Gollins, 
eldest daughter of the late J. Townsend l- 
esq. of Staftord. 

Died. } At Stafford, aged 89, Mr. Bullock, 
bashet maker, whose general habits of Ite 
were as rare as they were exempliry. Bs 
honest industry he supported a large family j 
and, for tne last thirty years, he had been 0 
the constant habit of appropriating the prot: 
of four hours labour every day to the ust «! 
the poor. Whenever this singular a ag 
felt disposed to yield te the ebullitions . 
anger, or the murmurings of disconters © 
was his constant practice to retire nto 3 PP 
vate apartment, where he kept for me p" 
pose a cotlin, in which he uses to — 
be had subdued the irregularity of his passio” 
by the effurts of his reason. 84 

At Lichfield, Mrs. Dorothy mary al 

At Stoke, near Newcastle, Mr 
Gibbons. At 
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4: Stafford, Mr. John Westbrook Chan- 
ler, an artist of considerable eminence. 

At Shenstone, the Rev. William Inge, 
canon residentiary of the cathedral church of 
jichfield, and rector of Brereton, in Cheshire, 
” WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married. ] = At Birmingbam, Mr. Peter 
Hope, jun. of Liverpool, to Miss Potts, eldest 
daughter of Thomas P. esq. Low Bailiff. 

At Alcester, Mr. Charles Brown, of Ox- 
ford, to Miss Hobbins, only daughter of the 
jate Mr. H. 

At Birmingham, George Langley, esq. of 
Great Clackton, captain in the navy, to Miss 
Thompson. 

At Tanworth, Richard Burman, esq. of 
Hounsfield, to Miss Field, daughter of Ri- 
chard F. esq. of Blackford. 

Died] At Birmingham, Elizabeth Line- 
gar, 2 poor womaal, 102.—-Mr. John Ball, 84. 
—Mrs. Mander.—Mr. William Hodgkinson. 
—Vrs. Ann Wright, 72.—-Mrs, Ursula Wal- 
thall, 81.—-Richard Gibbs, esq. 79.—Mrs, 
Sturtin, relict of John S_ esq. merchant, 75. 
—Mr. Charles Chandler. —-Mr. Newby. 
Caroline, daughter of Mr. Richard Blood. 
Mr. Benjamin Blood, 49.—-Qn the same day, 
Miss E. Pottinger, 13, and her mother, Mrs. 
P. 58.—Mr. William Meers, 63.—Mr. Wil- 
liam James, 6+ 

At Lapworth Park, Mrs. Devis, wife of 
Mr. D. iate of Kenilworth. 

At Berkswell, Mr. Thomas Young, 97. 

, At Union Hall, near Kinver, John Brind- 
ev, ¢Sq. 
At New House, Tettenhall, Mr. Charles 

At Stratford-upon-Avon, Mr. 
Pestel, surgeon and apothecary, 53. 

it Atherstone, Mr. John Guest, 25. 

At Hay House, Castle Bromwich, Mrs, 
Cacttucky wife of Thomas C. esq. 66. 

At Castle Bromwich, Mr. Smith, 83. 


S 


Richard 


SHROPSHIRE, 


Married ] At Audley, James Bromfield, 
€s3. of Whitchurch, to Miss Gardner, daugh- 


ter of ohn G, esq. of Domvidles, Statord-- 


‘ °°. 
eT ITE Ss « 


— Sylattin, near Oswestry, Mr. Joho 
rousnhail, of Kinsall, to Miss Tudor, of 
Pentreclawdd. 

t Coalbrook Daley Mr. Samuel Simkins, 
my cticy, to Miss Hannah Bradley, of 
Arewsbury, ' 

At Brocselew -m>: 

At Broseley, Mr. James Easthorpe, of Bir- 


,, etm, to Miss Guest —=Mr. Roberts, to 
Vi TS. Odaker, 


Wied.) At Shrewsbury, Amelia Butcher, 


one declared that she broke her heart 
“e toss of her husband, who died seven 
if 450.——Mr. George Street, 75.—-Mr. R. 
| TAs,—Mrs. Owen «Mrs. Lloyd Mrs. 
erte y-—Mrs. Clemson. 

_. Ludlow, Mrs, Russel, wie of Mr. R. 
***3802) 7 3.—Miss Any Sayer, second daugh- 


~~, — 


* Sue 
-_ 
- . f ~ 
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ter of Mr. Thomas S, of the Highwood, He- 
refordshire, 17. 

At Oswestry, Mrs Prynallt. wife of Mr. 
John P. of the Golden Lion, 40. 

At Bridgwalton, Mr. George Da:ies, 76. 

At Whitchurch, Mrs. ann Horton, 70. 

At Coalbrook Dale, Mrs. Mary Rathbene. 

At Weston, near Oswestry, Mr, Dowusss 
sen. 

At Castle Green, near Coalbrook Dale, 
Mr. Samuel Thompson, formerly of Newe 
castle-upon-Uyne. 

Mrs. Griffiths, relict or the Rev. Mr. G. 
rector of Hordicy. 

At Market Drayton, Mr. William Steele, 
79. 

At West Bromwich, in the 87th year of 
her age, Mrs. Esther Bulkeley, sister of the 
late Rev. Charies Bulkeley, of London, and 
grand daughter of the Rev. Matthew Henrys 
an eminent dissenting minister, who died at 
the beginning of the last century. This vee 
nerable lady retained to the last a singular 
vivacity of faculties and vigor of mind, united 
with a spirit of piety worthy a descendant of 
the Henrys. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The inhabitants of Worcester having had it 
in contemplation to erect a steam engine, for 
the sole purpose of conveying to the city the 
water to be raised by such means from the 
Severn, Abraham Robarts, esq. one of their 
representatives, has addressed a letter to the 
mayor, requesting that it should be erected 
at his charge and expence. 

Married.] At Worcester, Mr. S. Loyd, to 
Miss Ridgway. 

At Tenbury, Mr. John Bishop, to Miss 
Anna Maria Nixon, daughter of the late Mr. 
Joseph N. 

Dicd.} At Bewdley, Mrs. Beresferd, relict 
of Mr. james B. schovlmaster, 64. 

At Ladywood, Mirs. Bailey. 

At Abberley, Mr. King. 

At Wor ester, Mr. i. elartin, proctor and 
notary-public of the diocese. —Mrs. Hadley, 
wife of Mr. H. butcher.—Mr. Richard Ni- 
chals, 77.——Mr. Stery, formerly a wool- 
stapler.—-Mrs. Sarah Mason.—Mr. » eredith, 
maitster.—-Miss Julia Barr, daughter of Mr. 
B. of the Xoyal China Manutactory.—Mrs. 
Powell, mother of Mr. P. glover. 

At Droitwich, Mrs. Mence, wife of Mr. 

ohn M. 

At Hartlebury, Mr. Michae) Harward, 
7Y, 

At Kidderminster, Mr. Pochin Lister, for- 
merly an attorney there. 

At Stourbr dge, Mr. William Tilt, oe 

At Henwick, Mrs. Smith, OL. 

At Feckenham Lodge, Mr. Isaac Parker. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married. ] At Ross, Mr 
Miss Joinson 

At Lugwardine, the Rev. Mr, Parsous, of 

4 StreiluNy 


Tynedale, to 
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Stretton, to Miss Williams, daughter of John 
W. « Coq. ot \V sles ft. 
At 


reford, Mr. Seward, to Miss Davie 

Died.| At Hereford, M; Gomond, 83.— 
Rr Price, 82 |. Packwood. 

At Ross, Mr. Purclas. 

At Leomin 
<er 


5 | Ir 


ster, Mr. George Morgan, offi- 
of excise. 
At we Rectory, Cradley, 
Ford, sister to the Rev. Dr. F. canon residen- 
tiary of f Here ford Cathedral. 

At Plougnfield, Mr. John Gilbert, attor- 
acy, &7 


Miss Susannah 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Married’.| At py -aeenl Thynne Howe 
Gwynne, jun. esg. of Buckland, Brecknock- 
shire » to Miss Mary Go rees, — daugh- 
ter of the late Richard G. es q of Ey » Here- 
fordsYire.oeMr. Cha irles Fietch er pe Miss 

> 
Lunilecy, of Bri rex! Kimpton. 

At Randwick, Mr. ] Butcher, only son of 
William B. esq. of Westtipp, to Miss Will- 
shire, daucht e Mir. W. of Bristol. 


‘rof the late 

At Tewkes! ury, 4r. Smith, attorney, to 
Miss Spilsbury, daughter o, ‘ches Rev. Mr. S. 

Died.) At Stanley, in the parish of Blais- 
don, Mr. Wiliam Bullock, 61. 

At Beachley, Mrs. Rogers. 

At Newent, Charles Aycrigg, jun, Sq. 

At Gloucester, Lieut. Col. M‘Creazh, of 
the Yd battalion of the 96th regiment, auar- 
tered in this city.—Mrs. ri insve—Mr. Wil- 
Jiaim Peach, sen. 76.—Mr. gham. 

At Pucklechurch, Mrs. Gare, relict of 
Edward H. esq. Ot. 

At Cirencester, Mrs. Mary 
Coates. 

At Tewkesbury, Mr. W. HA. Hartlebury.: 

At Couley Mills, Mr, Nathaniel Under- 
wood, 6%. 

At Poolway, ne 
47. 

At Bisley, aged 78, Richard Tyler; and, 
aged 85, Jone Vyler, his wite. They followed 


© 


Fill Mr. 


uw Calford, Miss Worgan, 


. 4 - “a ’ ’ ‘< 
their labour till within a sew deys of their 
death; had been mairted CO years, had 10 
ebudren, 4.9 grand choicren, and $4 cient 
ee Be ik etiiens x oy Oe y ; 

a! Ba Raleil bie VW era able oid hing \ Cuin.e 
Canseroushy¥ t ife ¢ nestiy praved ti t 
}y . ” ’ : } ' ; , 
She might vive her husband, whicn 

<} Ty A } be t 4 } 

sh on! Phours3 ana they were beth 
j a . ‘ ° 

bu in One { —Saine day wos interred, 

\ e } ’ ( 

alii G ‘ ioleVs #€ 20g oO. 

At K Vol, Nir. W. Stoner. 

Ae ’ ’ } 7 "> TOT? - (f 

Pai’ ( RENT ‘9 ‘a . l ~yRCy wiie Oi Mir. 
Wiliam D. 64. 

' ‘ Th } 
- ry fy ’ 
ne | fiuedid, esq. of Ramp. 
tq lo heirs i ‘ 0 } . 
pe , ve! ! t ‘ ? 
, Pe © Ce ~3 

\ 4 f ( r 1) ~ 

4 | A r ’ “* , ee bea ISy to Miss 
RecomeMr Shy erc r ¥ ! A 
; . mere, CF Witney, tu Mass 
bu e \ i’ v 


* ™ ";" > | 
Ny Nir. I. Re 


> AA ce 
-CTs, to Miss 


. ‘ , , } 
wee Av 3 tu a*hidd ain- 





une }. 


“9 
Dicd.| At Thame, Samuel, thj 
Mr. Ho-ter, » attorney, 


At Oxtord, Mrs. Leaver, 


ind s 


48.—=Mr (4, 


toy her Milis, 7 2.——NMMr, Wiilian Bude 
James Morrell, csq. 67 —Nir, F, = 
awe Nir Franc is ‘Timn MS, O41. : 


At Kingston Blount, Mrs. Turner, y 
T ot. 9 ' 
5. €ig.. FS. 

At Kidiimeton, Mr. Phi} lip Hanwell 7 
4 - > ’ “ty — 

At Woodstock, Mrs, Colt €Sy wile of M 


: : Dlr, 
Alderman C. 


Of axm—- 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Kifarried.} At 
Treacher, to Miss “ 
Died. ] 
of bbarslev. 
Act Long Crendon, Mr. William Wie er, 
At Penn, Mrs. Penyston, wife of Fray 
P. esq. of Cornwell, Berks. 


High Wycombe, M 
tartia Allen. 
At Son erperry, Mr. John Mille; 

"ees 


rANci§ 


NORTHAMPTONSI!IRE, 
i Mr. William Carter, ot Syl. 


grave, to Miss M. Adkins, third daug 
Hr. John A. of tielmion. 

Mr. Mason, of Kimbolton, to Miss Blott, 
of Weston-Fevell Lodze. 

At Grendon, Mr. L. Saunderson, tu Miss 
Coe. 

Mr. William Borton, of Northampton, t 
Miss E. Douglas, oi Ch 

Died | Al 
drew, esq. 2 J 

At Yetcrbarouzh, Mrs 
Mr. V. ‘apothecary, ru. 


rot 


5 hter 


ippin G-Warcen., 


arleston Park, Robert Ane 


Vinter, wie ct 


At Kettering, Mr. Thomes Wright, car 
rer from that place to Londun upwards 0 
half a century, 75. 


At Burton -atimer, Mr. Burnaby, 74 

At Lamport, Mis. [sham, wile of the Rev. 
Euseby 1. rector of that plaice. 

At Mov ton, Mr. William Hawkes, 72. 

At Keslingbury, M:s Mary Linnell. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Married ] At St. Ne t's, \tr 


| 


SO, Danke "y Herts, to M $5 ant Goi verry 

second daughter 0 Mr.G merchant. 
Died] At Buckden, Mis. Green, wile 0 

Alr. G. 35, 
The R v Charles Favetl, MM. A. rector 


Biington cum Bythorn, and toumeriy face 
oO “Clare Hall . Cambridge. - 
At Hedsor Milis, Mr. Robert Lunnon, 


At Stilton, Mr. Sibley, ¢ ach propriettty 


CAMEPRIDGESHIRE. 


On the 16th ot 


= * 7 ea 
of Down nz Colleze was lle, & 


Mav ? the 


; : seomnted OV ti 
protessors and teliows, first appebes |e 
‘ ° i #94 . 
. ‘. a4. rity 8 * 

charter. ‘Line umpversity above: ale 
in " , rhe 
‘ , *er meayria a sense 


‘ -e ¢ 
sviary chureh, and acet © 
Dr. Qutra™ 


preached by the » yblie ora or 
P ° eh atve Se nte! reg 
Went in proce rae to the site O8 the i 
s 
: 


dei. wered a > 


», There the master 
. . . ae 4 tyr 
adle address in Latin, anG ¢¢;} 


> e coins ° 
sigue, speciniens ef the different ¢ 
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present reign, and placed over them a plate, 
wa which Was engraved an inscription, con- 
raining a Short memorial of the origin of the 
yndation and the objects of the institution. 
Mr. Watts, the university printer, deposited 
‘a the stone the first stereotype plate cast in 
this university. 

Ded.] At Cambridge, the Rev. John 
Mainwaring, Lady Margaret’s Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 
1788. He was a native of Warwickshire ; 
ejucated at St. John’s College; B A 1745; 
M.A. 1750; S. T. B. 17583 rector of 
Church Stretton, Salop, in the gitt of Lord 
Weimouth; and of Aberdaron, co, Caernar- 
yon; and was highly esteemed for hts classical 
k: ledge and taste. He published, in 1780, 
syolume of Sermons on several Occasions, 
sreached before the University, most of which 
nad before appeared singly. These discourses, 
ad the elegant prefixed dissertation on that 

-cies of composition, have been admired as 
ished specimens in their kind, and place 
tie yeaius and judgment of their author ina 
most respectable point of view. Tle pub- 
ished a few occasional single sermons since ; 
alo a Sermon, at the primary visitation of 
Dr. Butler, bishop of Hereford ; aua was en- 
gaged in a controversy with the late bishop 
Hullitax, about the proper way of quoting 
passages of Scripture. 

Mrs. Longley, wife of John L. esq. of 
Chichester.——-Mrs. Beales, wiie of Mr. B, 
surgeon and apothecary, 64. 

AtEly, Mrs. Freeman, niece to the Iate 
Thomas Gotobed, esq.—-Dr. William Royle, 
F.R.S. eldest son of the Rev. William R. 
oi Crimplesham, Norfolk, 28. 

At Trumpington, Mr. Thomas Headley, 47. 

At Swattham Prior, John Peter Allix, esq. 

At Witcham, Mr. ‘Thomas Ware, 82. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.] Anthony Gwynn, esq. of Baron's 
Hill, Fakenham, to Miss Stedman, of Paken- 
ham, Sutiolk. 

At Norwich, Lieut. P. Faddy, of the Royal 
Arullery, to Miss Sarah Rose. 

At Vhurgarton, Mr. Robert Wegg, surgeon, 


to Miss Fish, daughter of John F. gent. 


0! Aylsham, 

Died} At Southtown, near Yarmouth, 
oan HSurton, esq. 80. 

At Walsingham, the Rev. Michael Bridges, 
“ctor of Berwick St. Leonard, with Sedgehill 
annexed, in Wiltshire, 88. 

AtWoeham, near Stoke Ferry, Mrs. Mary 

“stim, bY. 

A Aylsham, Mr. Shadrach Ives, 38.— 
Mrs. E Francis, 64, the death of whose hus- 
b-nd Is mentioned in our last number. 

A 
ic 


H 


: t Loddon, Mr. John Upton, 20 —Mirs. 
Jane Strattun, wile of Robert S. gent.<Mr. 
W. Pawsey, ¥7 


e? a 


* Yarmouth, Mrs. Gill.—-Mrs. Aldred, 

ry Mr. A. of the custom house. 

me Fist Ruston, the eldest son of Joha 
we, Bent. 
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At Watton, Lydia, youngest daughter of 
Mr. J. Bishop. 

At Massingham, Mrs. Godfrey, 75. 

At Northwold, Mr. John Beales, 60. 

At Swaffham, Mrs. Crown, wife of Mr. 
Gilbert C, 58. 

At Coitishall, Mr. George Boorne, 67. 

At Wells, Mr. Francis Jickling, 69. 

At North Walsham, Mr. John Debenne, 
79. 

At Acle, Mrs, Wigg, 86. 

At Happisburgh, Mr. John Summers. 
Mrs, Sieley, wite of Mr. Andrew S. of the 
customs. 

On his passage from Jamaica to England, 
Lieutenant William Cady Fromow, of the 
Royal Navy, son of Mr. Joun F. of Horstord, 
in this county. Lieut. F. was in his 33d 
year; he had particularly distinguished him- 
self in the West Indies ; for three years he 
commanded La Superieure schooner, but was 
lately appointed First Lieutenant on board 
Admiral Dacres’ flag ship. That officer hoe 
noured him with the greatest regard, and 
exercised towards him a care almost pateraal, 
in the hours of his sickness. Lieut. F. was 
eminently distinguished for the virtues which 
adorn private life, as well as ror those which 
attract public admiration. In all the relations 
of society his conduct was exemplary, and his 
connexions and his country have alike to la- 
ment his loss. 

At Norwich, Mrs. Barber, wife of Mr. 
Joseph B. of Mundesley, 55 —-Miss Deacon, 
¢3.—In his 60th year, James Hudson, esq.’ 
banker. He was elected an alderman ot 
Mancroft Ward in 1791, and served the ofhce 
of sheriff in 1788, and that of mayor in 1794. 
—Mr. I’. Elston, of Birmingham.—Mr. Tho- 
mas Taylor, 49.—-Mr. George Dady, of the 
Imperial Arms Tavern, 53.—Mr. William 
Miller, 73. 


SUFFOLK. 


Married.] At Gretna Green, William 
Green, esg. proctor of Docters’;Commons, 
London, to Miss Mary Brewster, eldesc 
daugbter of John B. esq. of Barndon, ur this 
county. 

“Captain Ray, of the East Suffolk Militia, 
to Miss Bridgman, daughter of Edward B, 
esq. of Weston. 

Died.| At Wetheringsett Loige, James 
Press, gent. eldest son of James P. ot Hoxne, 
v7. 

At Barnham, Mr. W. Davey, 65. 

At Chevington, Mr. John Kemp, 20. 

At Saxmundham, Mr. ‘Thomas Farrer, 81. 

At Bury, Mrs. lron, 69.—Mr. James Hail- 
stone, one of the burgesses of the common 
council, 77.—DMrs. Fulcher, wite of Mr. John 
TF. surveyor. Mr. Richard Hide, heralaic 
painter, who, as a self-taught artist, pos- 
sessed considerable abilit es. 

At Finningham, Mr Edward Moon, only 
son ét the Rev. Mr, M, vv. 

At Creat Barton, Mr. Jute Hammond, 00. 
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He had been 46 years employed as gardener 
to Sir Charles Bunbury. 

The Rev Charles Hayward, vicar of Haver- 
hill; formerly of Caius College, Cambridge, 
B, A. 1789; -M. A. 1801. 

_ At Sudbury, Mr. Clerke, surgeon. 

At Beccles, Samuc! Maltwood Creed, gent. 
80. 

At Bayton, Mr. William Scott, 66. 

ESSEX. 

Married.] At Bradwell, Mr. Matthew 
Andrews, of Down Hall, to Mrs. Sarah Bur- 
ton. 

At Chigwell, Mr. Sizer, of London, to 
Miss Sarah Holderness. 

At Copthall, the Rev. H. Bishop, vicar of 
Ardleigh, to Miss Kelly, late of Douglas, 
Isle ot Man. 

Mr. B. Beddon, of Bishop Stortford, to 
Miss Lydia Livermore, sixth daughter of Mr. 
Yhomas L. of Chelmsford. 

At Colchester, Mr. Malby, of Alresford, to 
Miss Smith. 

Died.| At Prittlewell, Mrs. Mills, wife 
of the Rev. Mr. M. 

At Heybridge, Mr. John Barnard. 

At Latton, Mr. William Leader. 

At Woodham Mortimer, Mr. Thomas 
Handley, 74. 

At Greenhill Farm, Abbot Roothing, Mr. 

ames Mumford. 

At Great Baddon, Mrs. Matthews, wife of 
Mr. James M. 

At Chipping Ongar, Mr. Boodle, surgeon. 

At Barton Hall, Great Stambridge, Mrs. 
Conder, 46. 

At Harlow, Mrs. Ager, wife of Mr. A. of 
the Green Man Inn. 

At the Bush-Fair House, on Harlow-bush 
Common, Mr. Danie! Skinner. 

At Epping, on the Hill, Mrs. Hunsdon, 
widow of Mr. Thomas Hinde H. many years 
of Chelmsford. 

At Debden Hall, Mrs. Chiswell, relict of 
Richard Muilman French C, esq. and grand- 
mother to Sir Francis Vincent, bart. 

KENT. 

Marvied.} The Rev. Whitfield Curteis, 
rector of Burwash, Sussex, to Miss Thorne, 
daughter of the late Bertram T. esq. of Ash- 
ford. 

At Dover, Mr. Thomas Birch, to Miss 
Reynolds.—John Pembroke, esq. tO Miss 
Eliz. Taylor. 

At Lenham, Mr. S. Reader, bookseller, 
Cranbrook, to Miss Gooding, of Ashford. 

Mr. Cummings, of the Builder’s Office, 
Chatham, to Miss Lawrence, niece tu John 
Boddington, esq. of Chatham Dock-yard. 

Died.| At Sandwich, Mrs. Jordan, 71. 

At Folkstone, Mr. Francis Andrews, 31.— 
Mr. Thomas Tapley, 61.— Mr. Thomas 
Street, 79. 

At Maid ; 
sioftna “ —_ Mrs. Pope, relict of Mr. 

At Eastry, Mrs. Chalcraft, 85, 


At Hythe, Mr. William Jenkins, 21. 


At Canterbury, Mrs. An 
—Mrs. Brickenden.—Mr, Tho Bt 
Mrs. Barrow, wife of Mr. Robert Maines 
Lepine, wife of Mr. Charles L, sen ‘pe 
Sarah Reynolds, 84. Sande, 

At Charing, Mrs Smith, g6, 

SUSSEX, 

Married.] At Alfriston, Mr, 
geon of the 2d Somerset Militiy 
Harriet Henwood. 

Mr. Thomas Fuller, of Brightling, to Mr 
Hazelven, of Burwash; and, on the sam- i 
Mr. Rose Fuller, of Warbleton, oad Ai 
Message, of Burwash, to the two dauehte. 
of Mrs. Hazelden. Re 

Died.] At Seddlescombe, near Battle, yf; 
Baker, 94. 

At East-Bourne, Mrs. Baker, wife of Mr 
Henry B. 40. She had been on the day pre. 
ceding her death delivered of two fine chil. 
dren, both of whom are living. 

At Arundel, Robert Bushby, esq. banier, 
—Mr. John Shaft, wine-merchant and grocer, 
and captain of a company of Volunteers — 
Mr. Paul, stationer. 

At Barcombe, Mrs. Rickman, 81. 

At Lewes, John Eardley, youngest son of 
J. C. Michell, esq. 5. 

At Pevensey, Mrs. Thompson, relict of 
Mr. Richard T. an eminent school master 

The Rev. G. Woodward, rector ef West 
Grinsted, 73. 

At Brighton, Captain Artes, of the 1s 
Dragoon Guards.—Mr. J. Patching. 

At Dialpost Farm, West Griasted, Mr. 
James Hearman, jun. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married]. At Portsmouth, Mr. William 
Henry Palmer, to Miss Maria Bonamy, of th: 
Star and Garter Tavern. 

Died.] At Barton House, Sir Thoms 
Moore, bart. 81. He was the last male hes 
of Sir Rd. M. of Pakenham, Suffolk. 

At Horndean, Mr. Webb 

At New Alresford, Mr. Edward Hopkins, 
an eminent attorney, and captain of the vo 
lunteers. , 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. Canes, relict of Cap. 
tain C. who was lost in his Majesty’s s™ 
Utile. — Lieutenant W. Hawford, of t% 
navy.—Mr. Jones, of the Royal Oak Inn. 

At Fratton, Mrs. Emery. 

WILTSHIRE. ; 

Married.] At Bradford, Mr. J. Briscoe 
of Warminster, to Miss Fisher, only daugn- 
ter of the late William F. jun. 4 ot 
Ashley. Mis 

J.B Coles, esq. of Trowbridge, 0 ™ 
M. Weeks, of Taunton, Somersetshire. | 

Mr. William May, of on Miss Ta": 
lor, of Castle-Farm, Gloceste:shire. : 

Di J.] At Devizes, Mr. John Burt, towa 

crier. 

At Trowbridge, Mr. Jos. Dunn, anemia 

clothier. wife 

At Warminster, Mrs. Medlycott, 

John M. esqe 
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RERKSHIRE. 

Morrie i. At Reading, the Rev. Nicho- 

tas Buil, vicar of S Saffron Walden, Essex, and 
¥ Ickleton, Cambrid; geshire, to Miss Susan 
Tanner, second dav: ehter of Mr. T. 

Mr. George Hiscock, of Newbury, to Mrs. 
(joddard, oF Spee *nhamland. 

Died.] At Windsor-Castle, Mrs. Redding- 
ton, wite of Mr. Willian R. +4. 

At Newbury, Miss Morris 

AtStamford Dingley, Mr. John C ripps, 81. 

At hog the Duke de Montpensi er, 
brotier to the Duke of Orleans, first prince 
yt tue ‘blood royal of France. 

SUMERSETSHIRE. 

A new charitable institution, called the 
Simaritan Society, has just been established 
xt Bristol, to relieve patients dismissed trom 
puvlic institutions under peculiarly distressed 
circumstances, especially females, for a short 
neriod, OF until their health be restored, or 
they are able to resume their labour; to re- 
lieve by visitors during sickness or severe 
distress, and at their residences, such indus- 
trious poor as cannot obtain relief under the 
rules of the several existing charities; and to 

ist such persons in obtaining parochial aid, 
eps those who belong to distant pa- 

hes. 

Marrie d. At Bath, John Christian, esq. 

eldest son of John C hristian C urwen, esq. of 
Worthington Hall, Cumberland, to Miss 
Allen, only daughter of Lewis Robert A. esq. 
—Mr R.S. Davies, second son of the Rev. 
William D. rector of Eastington, to Miss 
Louisa Spry, third daughter of the late Rev. 
Mr. > prebend ary of Salisbury » and vicar of 
St. Mary Radclif, Pristol.—Henry Boulton, 
es: of Cettingham, Northamptonshire, to 
M:s Durell, eldest daughter of the late Licut. 
Cel. D. 

At Bristol, John Bruce Bruce, esq. captain 
¢ Glamorgan Militia, to Miss Saran 
Austin, second daughter of the late Rev. Mr. 
A.ol Barbaduves.—The Rev. ‘T. Pa fitt, of 
South Brent, to Miss Edith, second daughter 
luha Batley, esq. 


: 
in 


. 
) 
‘ 


Ded} At Bath, Mrs. Saville. —Mr. John 
Gaites.—Sir Huzh- Dillon--Massev,—bart. of 
Dooness, county of Clare, Jrelind.——‘“r, 
Henry Snvic! 


ly ov 
sf i. ' 
“=iVEISS Dicks. 


or S ce 2TON ti 


—Miss sarah Maningtord. 
—John vieredith Viastyn, esq. 


Denbiznshire.—The “ion. Mrs. 
Hartopp. ~Mrs. Loftus, relict of Edward L. 
Coq. Cr ht Tieid 


At Br stol, William Gibbons, es: 


ron master, merchant and banker, 


\ nN 3 ¢° 


j- alder- 
75. 
death the nation at large, and the 
trace in particular, have to regret the 
ss or those abilities waich rendered such 
esential service to each. ——Miss Sprays duugh- 
ter or the late Lieut.-general S.— Captain 
Dunning, of the Wiltshire Militia. 

nt eee Mrs. Charlotte Jennings. 

“My Jady was a native of the city of Bristol ; 
“20 ocing the only dawghter of a res pestable, 
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yet not affluent father, was trained up under 

his immediate auspices: tor as to school 

learning, properly so called, she had but 

little. Her tathet had himself received a 

good classical education, and united, with a 

correct taste, the greatest yentleness of mane 

ners with benevolence of heart. With such 

a tather to live for 22 years, and not catch a 

great share of his mind and manners, is next 

to impossible. As might be expected, his 
daughter soon made such progress in every 
accomplishmeat which could render woman 
amiable, that she became the delight of her 
father; and her company and acquaintance 
was sought for by every one who could fecl 
and distinguish worth. But this sunshine 
was of short duration. Ter father fell sick, 
and, after a long period of languishment, 
died, leaving his daughter a scanty patrimony, 

Friends, however, she did not fail to find. 

About two years after the death of her father, 

her husband, who now laments her loss, be- 

came acquainted with her: a similarity, not 
to say identity, of feelings and pursuits, soon 
endeared them to each other; and they bee 
came ultimately united by the tendcrest ties 
of affection, esteem, and love. Her husband's 
prospects in lite then compelled them to visit 
the metropolis, where they resided for nearly 
five years, and through many difliculties they 
struggled. She had not been in London 
twelve months before she was visited by the 
severe calamity of premature child-birth, suc- 
ceeded by an aphthose fever, in which she 
lay for three weeks, without hopes of recoe 
very; but, thanks to the able advice of that 
worthy and scientific physician, Dr. Robert 
Willan, she at length got through it. Mer 
mind, however, suffered a severe injury by 
the disease; and although she lived ten years 
afterwards, and bore five fine children, yet 
the ruins which the fever left were, to near 
observers, very visible. At this period, hav- 
ing lain for three wecks without the least 
consciousness of sleep, and wishing for death 
to release her trom her misery, the following 

Sonnet was composed in consequence of the 

circumstance, if not in poetical, at least in 

true colours. 

O Thou, who lull’st the mind perturb'dto rest, 
Thou, eager e’en to guard the hardy hed 
Or ruseate rustic, care- devoid, and bred 

To wholesome labour, pour thy wonted zest<— 

That zest which oft thou gav’st, unask'd, une 

sought, 
O pour it here, that so the bitter dranght 
Or anguish might be tasteless! blunt the 
shaft 

Of febrile poison. O, with balm full fraught, 

Oblivious Sleep! on yon sad couch descend 5 
Abstract the buoyant scmses, and to close 
Her waking eyelids, call, in aid, Repose, 

Thy younger sister ;— bid her haste to lend, 
In pity lend, with thee, her utmost power, 
Jo svothe the poignance of the passing 

hour. 
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Atter five years residence in London, her 
husband's friends saw the propriety of with 
drawing them from a situation waere health 
was daily sacrificed, and where, had he con- 
tinued much longer, death must inevitably 
have awaited him. They :emoved in con- 
sequence to Huntspill, her husband’s native 
place; and here, for the last six years, have 
they resided. At this place Mrs. Jennings’s 
-$ phere ot usefulness soon began to evolve; and, 
after many a watchful hour over the aguish 
shivering of her sick children, she feit it her 
duty to attend to the distresses of the neigh- 
bouring poor: chearfully and with anxious 
pleasure did she visit them; her means tor 
their relief gradually augmenting 3; and there 
can be no doubt but, had she lived, she must 
have shone, as she began to be, one of the 
brightest ornaments of human nature. Cour- 
ted, as she was, by the respectable inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood, she declined 
their solicitations ; and has, beyond qu:ition, 
received more pleasure from contributing to 
the relief of the comfortless and destitute, 
than she could possibly promise herself, or 
find, in quadrille or ombre. To every tale 
of woe she lent a willing ear. She knew, 
she felt, that she could not, she durst not, 
live for herself. Asa mother she was kind, 
tender, and affectionate, to the last degree. 
Having been visited with so much sickness, 
both in herself and her children, she was 
Jessoned long in deepest sympathy Feeling 
and knowing the kindness and attention which 
sick children require, her advice was ever 
ready respecting their management 3 and, of 
how much comtort she has been the cause to 
those little tendrils is impossible to say 3 but 
her efforts are recorded in unperishable sculp- 
ture. When we hear of a woman stepping 
forward to succour the distressed it is im- 
possible not to feel an elevated pleasure ; but 
if asullen and unfeeling husband interposes 
his scowling front, on all her well meant and 
anxious endeavours, how painful must be her 
situation; happily however for Mrs. Jennings 
such was not the case. Her husband was 
proud of her labour in the vineyard of charity, 
and seconded her endeavours with every 
ish of his soul: happy would he be covld he 
hail her mistress of the vineyard still. She 
delighted in the beauties of nature; and the 
season of spring was to her the season of pleae 
Sure: surpassed indeed when she ¢¢ taught 
the young ideas how to shoot, and poured the 
fresh instruction o’er the mind.” An adept 
In the science of music, she solaced herself 
and her family, occasionally, with an air on 
the harpsichord; her execution upon which, 
Was tasteful and masterly; latterly however, 
that pleasure gave way to more momentous 
concerns. She was well acquainted with the 
most celebrated composers ; Corelli was her 
Breatest favourite. Ojiten has she touched 
that sublime Giga; that mixture of lively 
and grave, which, who that has heard can 
scarcely forget, and he who has not can hardly 


Somersetshire, 
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conceive; that which is said to be ee 
on the composer's tomb. It was inthe... 
harmony with her feelings, and 


a Fave het in. 
finite delight. She had a competent kas, 
ledge of the French language ; and a re 


mate acquaintance with our own could ox 
escape her. _In poetry she delizhted ; =n 
peare was interwoven with her Janey». 
Shenstone too, she much admired, Of jy...’ 
poets, Southey and Coleridge had much a 
of her attention 5 and the elegant, the pip., 
tive Kowles, To 
‘* Her temples trembling texture seein'j 
to suit, 

As airs of sadness the responsive lute.” 
he tedious trash of novels she rarely, js. 
deed, looked over: Werter and Makenzie’ 
Man of Fevling must, however, be excepte), 
But in what, as a mental accomplishment, 
she peculiarly excelled, was an all-comman. 
ding and irresistible eloquence. Her Gps 
Verborum, was considerably more extensive 
than falls to the lot of most women ; and her 
appropriate collocation of words and elegart 
terseness of expression, were surprizing. |; 
is impossible tu describe what effect per s- 
lemn, yct animated conversation had upon 
your ming, It got possession of you, a it 
were, in spite of yourself, and hurried \ou 
irresistibly away. Que anecdote is suthcient: 
Having visited a poor, filthy and neglecte! 
sick woman, whom scarcely any one, even ui 
the poor, would visit or assist, because she 
was filthy; having washed her face, and put 
her on some clean linen with her own hana; 
and laying at the same time a soft pillow, 
instead of a bundle of rags, under her heas, 
she was impelled immediately afterwards, (0 
visit some or her friends with the avowed 
design of awakening them to the woman: 
distress and danger. She found them at te 
usual routine of company, but no sooner hes 
she proceeded in her tale, than every tongue 
was silent ; and at length, involuntary tc. 
rolled down their cheeks at her emphsts, 
yet true description. From this rorya 
poor woman found :riends, (who hag ieee! 
heard of her situation before, but they wo 
not believe that it was half so bac, ) ane tes 
is great reason to believe that Mrs note 
interposition saved her live. jt certalcl} 
cannot be ill-timed to remark that t's a 
of distress was known, thereiore it rose" 
be passed over: how many oF the am - 
unknown, and the — sufierers consequent 
sink, is left to the humane to conjes ™™ 
Her piety was unatiected 5. her reliss? 
without cant: and, trusting in the reves™ 
will of Deity, she oticred in simply 
‘cation ) t rciess 4 
supplication to the Father 0! Me ae 
complaint of which she died was a eed 
lent one, termed by the faculty, pace’ 
In the seventh month of her ye ae 
her seventh child she was seized “nt 
evening, April the 6th, rst sie oor 
previously complained o! indispos! - 
week; she miscarried 
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ey not withs standing, became morte vio- 
ured 
an thoug , tne best advice W hich could 


* procul ad was uf h and, she expired on Sun- 
Pa Art ithe 12 th, 1 iri "th e thity- ninth year 
1 r age, leaving a husband and four chil- 
ment her untimely end. Her hus- 


en {0 
bind feserved commemoration of her vir- 
. “9 
rues, is about to erect atablet to her memory, 
with the Olluwi re anscriptions 


Fehoid, and tremble, ye who list the tale ; 
For deepest sorrow prompts the sighing gule 
in lire’s mid-day Career, 

and the 


Reho. 1, c c vt 


T e tenderest mother, wite most 


her way along 


the gayer 


ough content to glide 

Distant, tnough courted, by 

Vet wiselier far in deed, in word, in thought, 

Rose her strong teeling, by compassion 

oft the secret tesr she shed 

nisery pining on her squalid bed 5—= 

How oft sue piuck’d the rankliag tooth of 
cure, 

And planted hope where withering droop’d 
Gespair i— 

How, wt hard wrong, she fearless hurl 


d the 


reat in eloquence, controul’d the 
Beart 5 


How, asa mother, nurs’d the crescent mind, 


And round its surges, sitken bands could 
so tell were vailn!=enough is given to 
know 


- . ° ° 

Why swells the big heart—ewhy its sorrows 
fi wv. 

For my who heave the unavailing sigh, 

ja pity bend, from Seraph hosts on high 3 
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And O my Charlotte! radiant lizht divine? 

O guard our Cherubs, if to guard be thine 

Yet hadst thou liv'd!—Ye harrowing 
thoughts bezone ! 

I mourn, but murmur not—God’s wil! be 


done. ]. J. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

J. Read Clarke, esq. attorney, of 
Chard, to Miss Wheadon, daugiiter of Joha 
W. CSge 

Mr. Hatter, of Luton, to Miss Goodiclow, 
of Farrant Monkton, near Blindford. 

Died.) At Chard, Thomas Ce Alins, esq, 

at Poole, Nirs. Hines, widow of Charles 
H.e es }- Ol. 


Alarrie d.} 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Married At Excter. Mr. Char! 
to Miss Jervis.—-Mr. Dyer, druggist, 
Mary Turner.e=Mr. L. W. Mar, to Miss Ana 
Rising, daughter of Captain R. of ‘Topsham. 

At Plymouth, Mr. R. H. Jenkins, princer, 
to Miss Harlow. 

At Honiton’s Clift, the Rev. ‘f. T. Jacke 
son, of Hurlescombe, to Miss Hodze, dauzh- 
ter of the late Mr. H. surgeon, of Sidmouth, 

Died, | At Exeter, Mr. John Ledger. 

At Sidmou th, Miss Eliza Hulse, second 
daughter of Sir Edward H. 

At Kenton, Mrs. Dorothy Collins, relict of 
the Rev. John C. rector of Muambhead aad 
Ashcombe. 


eS Cole, 
to Miss 


CORNWALL. 
Married. } At St. Columb, 
Taylor, to Miss Rowling.—Wr Willian 
Rowe, of Trenowth, to Miss Veal, of Rose- 
_ warter. —\rD M. ewer, to Miss Hicks. 
Died | At Falmouth, on his return trom 
Portugal, William Clarges, esq. son of the 
late Sir Thomas C. 


Mr. Thoma 





QiNCE our last 


wy 


report, the quantity of sug 


sids, of waich the fullowing yr suave been cute 
lb. weight. 
Cuitun Wool from Jamaica... ..... 29 G00 
Charlestown .... 30,710 





Gibraltar oe eeee 4,000 
Surinain. . oe eee. I,0L0 
66,530 


Rem, 33,075 Gallons. 


Coffee 
The 


Public Sa! 
udlic Sales have been very inconsiderab 


dob Casks Sugar sold per W. Broadhurst, trom os. 


“6 Ditto per Kymer, and Co. trom 50s to 


ke Of 


147 Casks Coffee per Woodhouse, and Ce. 


ied 


“76 Ditto per Tyers, and Co. from 90s. to 


o 


“100 By vs Pimento per Woodhouse and Co. 


Tt 7 
the uni ited company of Merchants trading 
a 's for sale :—Be ‘njamin, Borax, Camphor, € 


ty Mother-o-Pear! $he lis, Munjeet, Sato wer, Shellac, Turm.eric, 541 Ammouaiac, Senua 


Hiss » Ratt Ds, Elephaut’s P) Secth, Ke 


MONTULY COMM 


PRCLAL REPORT. 


urs imported trom the West Indies, &c. (pet 


miot thet) has beea very cousiderable, as also of cotton, rum, and other produce of the 


red at our Custom-House: cw, 
Sugars (rOm Jiuddicad oe eoeeee reese 17,100 
CSTCUMRED co ccccccceseseuees 

Pobago 2. cc cece cece ee By ite 

la Be nb cace%e shea nee 

Antigua. .. ccccececercee D000 

Trinaded EE OTST 

St. Vincent ...cccccccced gate 

SusissM cecccccccoescs Sue 

Muonutivedo ...ccceccecese 1,000 





' Bags ditto per Kymer, and Co. from 90s. to 140s. per cwt. 


Mahing. eeeee 15,292 


» 7.564 ewt.; Cocoa, 940 cwt.; and Logwood, 28 tons. 


le 9 viz. 
to 72s. per cwt. 
72s. per cwt 


82 Puncheons Ram per Blache and Kemble, from 2s. 10d. to 5s. per gallon 


from Os. to 151s. per cwl 
1532s per cwt. 


trom 8&2 qd to Liga pers Ib. 
to the East Indies have declared the following 
Cardamoms, Cassia, Galls, Ginger Gum, Lac- 
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On Wednetday, 15th July next, prompt 9 Oct. following t—Indigo, Private traq on 
e, 2,015. 


privilege, 9,898 Chests. 

On Tuesday, 15th August next, prompt 20th November following, and th c 
further declare that they will give timely notice of what other guods they will Ompan; 
this Sale. vi ee pa 

Notwithstanding the additional duty lately laid on foreign brandies, 9 
been entered at our Cus*oim House stuce our last report; however, the 
King’s locks, for security of the duties, have reduced the price s 
no effect on the consumers. 

Wines of every description keep up their prices, and are not likely to lower, unless se 
vintage proves uncommonly abundant this year, of which there is pood prospect in the «i: 
ferent Wine countries, ‘The quantity lately eutercd at the Custom-House has ve 
siderable, viz. 

From Oporto... ...scccecerceccceeee ee 47,147 Gallons Port Wine 
SpA seeeee cereeeeeee eeeeees 18,917 Ditto Sherry 
France, ccccccccsovccccsccccecce 25015 Ditto Claret 
Lisbon... .. se cece cece ee secees ** 6,028 Ditto Lisbon and Bucei!!as 
Madeira (via the E. and W. Indies) 5,491 Ditto Madeira, 
making together 79,798 gallons of Wine. 

It vives us pleasure to find a few articles already imported ‘rom Monte Video direct, viz, 
18,370 Hides, 50 tons Tallow, and 61701b. Cortex Peru (or Bark), which have been enter. 
ed at our Custom-House. This, we hope, will be followed with a considerable leet 
these valuable articles. 

The arrival of the Levant fleet, under convoy of the Juno, has brought a considerable quan. 
tity of merchandize from that quarter, much wanted in the London market, and which wil! 
produce good profit to the importers at this particular time, as the blockade of the Straits o! 
tne Dardanelles, and of the port and harbour of Smyrna (announced in the Gazette), will put 
a stop to all kind of commercial intercourse with these places tor some time to eome. One 
good eifect it may preduce, which is, that the non-importation of Smyrna Cotton Wool into 
this country will serve the Sales of our Jamaica Cotton, which artiele will prove a good sud- 
stitute for it, and at present is in very little demand, chiefly owing to the dull state ef our 
manufactories at Manchester and its neighbourhood. The Woollen Manufactories of Leeds, 
Halitax, &c. for coarse goods, continue very brisk, and those of the finer sorts in the West of 
England are greatly demarded. Inthe North of Ireland the manufacture of all sorts of 
Linens, Sheetings, &c. goes on uncommonly favourable to that part of the country. and the 
markets very high, in all probability owing to the present state of Russia and Gerwany, 
whence an immense quantity of these articles were annually imported. 

The imported duties on the 26th inst. at Cork, on Teas, refined Sugars, &c. amounted to 
12,0001. while the Duty on Exports amount to only 191. Thus runs the balance of trale 
against that city. Copper Ore in large quantities have been lately exported to England end 
Wales from Dublin, to be smelted. 


272 gallons hare 
quantity Under the 


» low as to have litt|. 


oy 
Va 


been CUD. 





























May 1. | May 8. , May 15, 
Hamburgh.. [54 10 elU34 10 ../b4 10... Prices of Hops. 
Altona ....J54 11 do. [54 11 + pd ee es - 
Amsterdam [56 8 2 dolS6 § --b6 8 .-.- Bags.—Kent, Jl. 10s to Ol. per cwt. 
Paris ...0..|24 14 2 do |z4 14 ..124 16... Suffex, #1. 10s. to 51. 10s, per cut. 
Leghorn,...)492 ...... 492 2... 493 ....1-——_—>_ Essex, 41. 10s. to dl. 10s. per cwt. 
Naples 2... [2 +00 woes [42.00.00 f 49... 0... |Pockets.—Kent, 51. to 61. 15s. per cwt. 
BEE ce-ccelee osenecetibesses Biikcee kc Sussex, Jl. to 6l. per cwt. 
Lisbon 2666 [O90 .. cece ee G50. 0.06165..0006(——— +~=Farnham, 81. to 1. 10s. per cwt 
Oporto «2... 169.6 6.000. (65.06.66 165.0 ..06| The average price of Sugar S4s. 6} per ews 
Dublin ....;102 2.2.6. 1102 ....4102 2.2.1) exclusive of all Duties. = 





As some of our readers may possibly be unacquainted with the various denomenations of 
the foregoing course of Exchange (quoted from Lloyd's List), we conceive that an expla 
tion thereof inthis place will not prove unacceptable to them. 

London gives 41, sterling to Hamburgh, tor 34 schillings 10 pence Flemish 

Ditto. ee eeeeceeeeees to Altona, for 54 schillings 11 pence Flemish 

Ditto. ...eeeeceeeeees to Amsterdam, for 36 schillings 8 pence Flemish 

Ditto... eee ee eeeeee to Paris, &c. for 24 francs 14 cents. 

London gives 492 pence sterling to Leghorn, fora pezzo, or dollar 

Ditto. cece eeeeeeeees 12 pence ditto to Naples, for a ducat 

DittO.. ce eeeeessceees 48 pence ditto to Genoa, for a dollar . 7 

is etek neee ce cnnc Oe pence ditto to Lisbon or Orporto, for a millreis (of 1000 re: 

DittO..ssseeeeeeees 1001. sterling to Dublin, &c. for 1101. 15s. nish currentys 


ie ‘ — iit Se z - ¢ oF 
and as al) these eachanges on the different countries fluctuate more or less, the Seen 
jsad vanes 
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disadvantage of remitting money at particular’ times must be obvious to our Commercia? 
: The 3 per cent. corsols this month have been from 634 to 603. 

The following are the average Prices of Navigable Canal Sheres, Dock Stock, and Fire Of- 
fce Shares, at the office of Mr. Scott, 2 Bridze-street, London rm=The Statfordshire and 
Worcestersbire Canal, 6001. Share ; the dividend tor the half vear to Christmas last was 181. 
eet clear of the Property Tax.—Swansea, Bol. dividing SI. per Share per annum.—Grand 
Trunk Mortgage Bouds, 871. 10s. per cent. bearing [uterest ut ol, per cent. Ashton and Old- 
bam, 061 —-Peak Forest, 58!.—-Grand Junction, 901.—Croydon, 601.—Kennet and Avon, 
O-cinal Shares at LOl.—-New ditto, at 2L per Share Premium —W est India Dock Stock at 
150)! per cent. dividing LUI. per cent. net. —London Dock, 118l.—East Enctica Dock, 1231. 
—Glove Insurauce, 1111. per cent.—Rock Lite Insurance, @s. to 4s. per Share Premium. 
Golden-lane Brewery, 1021. per Share.—Southwark Porter Brewery, 101. per cent. Premium. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE warm weather which succeeded the heavy rains inthe carly part of the month, has 

much inproved the growth and appearance of Wheat, which stood well, and look very 
promising. “The spring corn and the grass-seeds lately sown, are equally thriving ; and those 
cops which were top dressed in the spring grow fast. In the Fens, where the farmers were 
much impeded by the rains, their spring sowing is finished ; and the grain, already above 
ciound, louks well. Some Winter Tares, on rich warm lands, have been already cut, and ia 
must situations are neatly ready for the scythe. —Vhe average price of Wheat throughout 
England and Wales is 75s. 11d. 5 Barley, 583.3 Oats, 27s. Lod. 
ilie young Clovers are equally forward, and afford excellent keep for feeding Sheep, Ewes, 
aud Lambs. The ‘Turnips are generally in a state of great torwardness, and many acres are 
a ready sown with the Sweedish sort. ‘Those Lands, both open and inclosed, which are to be 
tallowed for Wheat, are every where broken up. ‘he secting of Potatoes has this spring 
been very general, and much land finished. 

Lhe Meadows, though somewlhiat late, begin to grow fast, and the Pastures in general af- 
ford a full bite to dairy and feeding stock, which have been for some time turned out; and 
owing to the late rapid improvements in the Pastures and artificial Grasses, a great demand 
has been made for all kinds of Live Stock, which have considerably advanced in value at the 
late Fairs——In Smithfield Market, Beef fetches from 4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d.; Mutton, 5s. to 
ds. 8d. 5 Pork, 4s. 8d. to 5s. Sd. 

Young fresh Horses, cither for the Collar or Saddle, were never, at this season, dearer, or 
more inrequest. Sows and Pigs, and small Stores, find a quick Sale, being much wanted. 

The Orchards in the Inland and Fen Districts looked this spring beautiful, a fine blow, 
and va promising. The Gardens, in general, are equally good, shewing a protufon of 

ciry fruit. 
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NATURALIST’s MONTHLY REPORT. 


————-——Airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smel! of groove and field, attune 
The treinbling leaves. 


PRITL 19, 


A The larch-trees are in flowere 
April 25. © The bacythorn has just put forth its leaves. 

N. B. When I peak of a tree being in leaf, I mean that so many of its Ieaues are out tiat at 
@ kite distance it appears green. 

] this day saw tor the first time the seva/Icev and forse martin 5 but a gentleman of my ac- 
{“alutance informs me that he has observed not only these, but also the sand martin, nearly 
a week avo. The szviff was first observed about the Sd of May. ; . 
Sg 27. The borse chesnut and privet are iu leaf; and the s/ce thorn ts both in leaf and 
_ The death-qwarch (ptinus tescellatus) of Linneus begins to beat: it will continue to do so 
ian nee This is an weiner Pare, sp aiggrtn Ao ee utes ett 
cept fora rag wle of its economy entit * tp per Fo age renee ‘ 5. Ue sately sei’ 

time in the spring of the year; and thts circumstance alone 1s © surely 
“ent to put an end to all alarm respecting its noise being portentons of death.” 
full the 20th to the 27th of April we bave bad a succession of clear dry weather, and 
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512 Meteorological Report, 


in some of the days the heat was as great’ as it frequently is during summer, 


time we had a considerable fall of rain. Since th: 
May 1. The nightingale isheard tosinge The white-throar (motacilla sylvia, of L; 
and the wheat ear ( motacilla enantbe) are arrived. 708 MaDe 


L this day saw the common copper butterfly (papisio phieas) and the cockchaffer, 

Common fumitory, (fumaria officinalis) greater stechwort (stellaria b 
{arum maculatum) are in flower. 

May 3. ‘The cuckoo sings; and the shrub snails (Helit arbustcrum) appear abroad 

The crown imperial, soft leaved cranesbill (geranium molle) glaucons leaved kalmia (hale 
glauca trailing daphne (daphne cueorum) ave in tower. The bedges are green; and the tines 
ing stalks of the bazthorn begin to appear. ioe 

For a few days past the perch have collected together in great numbers in ome particular 
parts of the rivers where there is no current, and where the bottoin of the water js bivened 
with weeds, forthe purpose of depositing their spawn. 1 was shewn one place where the: 
moust have been at least five hundred of these fish. sae 

The young fry of some species of fish are now swimming about in immense quantities in 
the shallows. Several of them are not more than a quarter of an inch in length, aud they 
are much broader across the eyes than in any other part of their body. They are prot 
bly either roach or dace. . 

May 10th. In consequence of the rain that has fallen in the course of the last'fortnigh, 
vegetation has come forward in a very surprizing manner. Several of the trees which usya's 
put forth their leaves at the distance of some days from each other, are all coming into ea 
nearly at once. The e/m, the sat, the maple, and the /ime, are all beginning to appear greea, 
The subterrancous trefoil (trifolium subterrancum), germander (veronica chamadcys), yellow errs i 
peppy (Glaucium luteum ot dimitir), the barebell (seria nutaus ot Smith), and the ércom (spartan, 
scoparium), are in flower. 

The sedge warbler, called in this part of the country, spire chatter (motacitla salicaria), is at. 
tived, and its beautifully wild notes are now heard every day about the banks of the river: 

May i9th. The weather, tor several days past, has been very clear and fine. Nearly 
all the more hardy fruit trees are in flower 5 and in consequence of the lateness oi the seas, 
it is supposed that the crops will be very abundant. 

Hampshire. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Objervations on the Slate of the Weather, from the 24th of April to the Ate 
Mey, 1807, wiclujive, Two Miles N.W. of St. Puul’s, 


Barometer. Thermometer. 
Higheft 50.5. May 18. Wind N.E, Higheft 80°, May 24. Wind East 
Loweft 29.0. May 6. Wind S. Lowe 4¥°. 20. Wind East 





‘On the evening of 
the 9th inst. the 
Greater 49 hun- )Mercury ftood at 
variation in ¢ dredths of \ -9'37, and at the 
#3 hours. on tach. same hour on the 
10th it was as high 

as 29°O6. 


This variation, whic! 
is but trifling, has oc- 
curred three or four 
times in the course 0! 
the month. 


Greate ft 
variation mg . 
24 hours. 





. . salt 
The quantity of rain fallen since the last Report, is equal to nearly four inches in a | 
‘The temperature of this month has been at times uncommonly high: on the 27th of +a 
the thermometer stood at 75°, we were told that in some parts of London it was a a. 
80° in the shade ; here, however, it was not higher than 75°, to which it rose also on the 4 
and 2d days of May: and on the 24th it rose te 80°. The first instance was the gato 
able as within eight days of the time, viz. onthe 19th the ground was covered with not 
and the thermometer two successive mornings was as low as 26°. The ,averace om gee 
fur the month is very nearly 59°, which is about 4° higher than it was for the same - / 
dast year; and nearly 10° higher than it was for May 1805 ; but in the same month, 10 ke 
was 58°. ‘Lhe wind has been chiefly in the East, but upon the whole the season a - 
ably favourable to fructification. ‘What are usually with gardeners terined yp re 
generaily supposed to come from the East: the wind has, as usual, come much aie 
quarter this spring, but the blights have not been very frequent nor very fatal. In 32 aud 
at Hampstead we saw a few days ago twotrees only materially affected with the re ol 
what scems singular, is, that those were almost the only trees in the garden (which » 
cousiderable extent) that seem completely shaded trom the eastern aspect. 
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